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AUTHOE’S PREFACE. 


When two years ago I undertook, at the request 
the publisher of a collection of theological manuals, 
.treat the Science of Religion, I at once realised 

E t I was not required to wTite an encyclopaedia of 
subject in question, or a book of reference in 
ich all names ’should occxiV. but a manual which 
uld present, in a rea<lable shape, the present state 
these studies, and distinguish bC^tween the safely 
blished results and those (jiiestions which are as 
unsettled. I have worked therefore with' this 
>ct in view, and have tried to bring the results of 
studies that have been carried on in the Science 
ieligion nearer, to students of theology and to all 
ae who interest themselves generally in the history 
ivilisation. I need not hone speak of the^import- 
e of these studies for theology as well as for 
psophy, and a few remarks will suffice as to the 
mer in which I have tried to carry out iny work. 

1 the introductory section I have collected some 
-erial for solving the leading questions which 
the Science of Religion. The philosophical 
[i^ent of these questions lay entirely outside th< 
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limits of this manual, and therefore all '^controversial 
points are treated here, as throughout the whole book, 
as objectively as^ possible. The phenomenological 
section is, I believe, the first more comprehensive 
attempt to arrange the principal groups of religious 
conceptions in such a way that the most important 
sides and aspects should appear conspicuously fi*om 
out the other material. A systematic treatment of 
various doctrines, as such, was not attempted. 
The examples are as carefull}^ and widely chosen as 
possible, but they are not too numerous. In the 
^tement of the historical development of individual 
religions certain gaps were unavoidable, which can 
however be corrected by academical lectures, for 
which this manual is 'chiefly intended. The narrow 
limits of a ^manual did not allow of extracts from 
religious works nor of characteristic stories, and yet 
iij. many religions the narrative element predominates 
very largely. As has already been said, the academic 
teacher is expected to fill up this gap. 

In giving books of reference I have limited myself 
to a minimum. I think that, many titles and 
references would only trouble a beginner, and they 
are uniipces»sary for aemore advanced pupil. Those 
works which are mentioned suffice to open the way to 
fui*ther studies. In transcribing the names I have 
followed no special system, but have always tried to 
use the simplest and finest usual fonns. But I 
let the book speak for itself. If it helps to conviufe 
theologians of the importance of the results of me 
Science of Religion my w^ork will be richly rewarded. 
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I mRBt beg for a lenient criticism as regards' the 
ityle of a bo('k in which the foreigner may often 
be detected. I preferred to write it at once in German 
because in a translation one so often loses the shades 
of expression and thought. What the book now is it 
owes to the kind assistance of iny colleague. Professor 
V biter, whom I heartily thank for the time spent in 
revising the manuscripts with me. I also gratefully 
acknowledge the special care wdiich Dr. L. Horst of 
Colmar gavi* to the revision of the proof sheets, 
during wliich he also corr(*cted much in the style. 

Th(i second volumes which is to treat of the religions 
- of Persia, Greece. Pwome, Germany, and Islam, will. J 
hope, appear in 1888 

■ t\ D. CiJANTlriK Di. i.A Saussayi . 




TRANSLATORS PREFACE. 


THuuaii the Science of Religion has of late years 
awakened a wider interest in England than any- 
where else, there was hitherto no manual that could 
be used as an introduction to the study of that science. 
The lectures delivered during the last twelve years by 
the Hibbert ajid'by the Giflfcrd Lecturers in London, 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. An- 
drews, most of which have been published, treat each 
of a special branch only of the comparative study of 
religions. They arc chieliy intended for mc^'e* ad- 
vanced students, and presuppose an acquainta/icr 
wdth the general outlines of the Science of Religion ; 
but there was no book from wdnch trustworthy in- 
formation on the whole subject could be gained. 

Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye has endeavoured 
to supply this want ]>y the publication of his** Lehrbuch 
der Rcligionsgeschichte/ This book has been most 
favourably received on the continent, and a strong,, 
desire for an English translation has repeatedly been 
expressed in England. Several of the most competent 
judges in this country have spoken of it in the highest 
terms. 
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^ I l;»ave therefore, on the advice of my fa^^her, under- 
taken a translation of the book. In carrying out this 
work I have not only had the benefit of his help, 
whenever I wanted it, but likewise that of the author 
himself. There were some technical and intricate 
passages which I could not have translated myself, 
and which my father has translat(*d for me. 

Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye has not only re- 
vised every page of my translation, but he has allowed 
•mejthe use of his own notes and corrections, so that my 
translation may bo read almost in the light of a second 
edition. Whenever passages wliich occur in the ori- 
ginal are omitted or altered in my translation, it should 
be understood that the responsibility rests with the 
author. My chief object Jias been to supply a faithful 
and correct reproduction of his book, and I trust 1 
have not altogi^ther failed in this not always easy task. 

The first volume of Professor Chantepie de la 
Sau^isaye’s Lehrbuch forms a book by itself. It will 
depend on the success of this volume, whether it may 
be followed by the translation of the second volume. 
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INTRODUCTORY SECTION. 

MooJcs uf Rcfannce. A Inbliography is to be fouud i» numerous 
special catalogues by Triibner. Quaritch, Leroux, Maisonneuve, 
Brockhrtus, Kohler, Harrassowitz, Fred. Muller (Arnstenlain), &c. ; 
but more especially in Trurxek’s Amerieiin and Oriental Literary 
IJecord; in Fiuedeuici’s Bibli*»tbeca OiientaliH, 8 years 187(5-1883, 
which WHS replaced in 1883 by J. Klatt and K. Ki hn’s Litteratur- 
blatt fiir i^rieutalische l^hilologie, and in 1S86 by A. Muller’s Orien- 
tali>ch^ Ilibliographie. The literary notices, reviews, and tables of 
contents in many peri(»diciilK should be consulted, more especially those 
in the Journal Aaiatique, the annual reports of which are full of infor* 
malum, particularly thj* reviews vvrittwi by J. MoiiL for 27 years, and 
published Boparately after bis death : J. Monn. Vingt-sept ana d’histoire 
des etudes orieutiiles, 1840-1 867 1879, 2 \ ola.>. T.esides this there are 
the Zcitschrift der detit‘?ch('n morgonlaiulischen flesellsi haft , mit .lahres- 
bei'icJit) ; tlie Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland; the Revue aicluM»logi«|Ue, and many other more speciMly 
ethnographic or philolngical eolleetions which will be mentioned further 
on. Amongst theological pcrit>dit‘al« none paid earlier attention 
to the science of religion than the J>uuh Tlieohtgisch Tijilschrift c(m- 
tainingmaiiv article.s by Tillk, Hofkhtu.v, HucENHr>LTz. Ralwunhoit, 
Buuininu). In the Theolog. J ahre^be^icht l^published by PuNJER, 
and after his death by Lirsivs) nil literature referring to* this subject 
i« carefully collected. 

A good deal of material for the science v)f religion is fo be found 
in the reports of the Uriental Congresses, in the catalogues of museums, 
and in the collcctiims of inscri]»tions. Amongst inu''eumB we must 
mention the Musco Guimet, formerly in I^yons, and now in Pari-s, which 
is dedicated to tlie history of religions, and it is for such studies that the 
Annales du Miisce Guimet are publis}n|l. Ilie be.st encyclojMedias 
for tins study iire : Rusen und GuntEii’s Allgciiicine Eneyklopadie ; 
Encyclopsedia Pwittanica (^the 9tU edition, the latest) ; Liohtknbeuger, 
Encyclopt'die des scicnees religieuses. The history of religion possesses 
its own (^rgan since j 8S0 in the Kevue do Thistorie des l eligions (first 

B 
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,pftbUsl5ea by M. Vebnks and now by J. KfeviLLE). 'We imist al-^o 

call /attention to the Hibbeht Wtnree (since 1878^. 

Auiongst philosophicul works ire neod only ntenium IlKOELg ^ ov* 
lesuugen fiber die l*hilos*phw der Religion (2 voJs., jSjj, 2 nd edition f 
1840}; O, PFLElupiiEHf Religion 9 phih>tnti>bw an f i'cscldcht] ichor Grand • 
lage (2nd ed., 1S83-84, in 2 vols.) ; G. (’H. i?. PrNJKK, Geschiclite dor 
christlicheii Keligionsphilosophic seit der Reformation 2 vols., 1880-83). 
These two works complete one another. PUNJKU gives a clear, objective 
statement without any criticism ; a ‘Grundriss der Keligionsphili'sophie,’ 
published in 1886 from his posthumous works, contains his own views. 
Ppleidebeb attempts a comprehensive arrangement of the historical 
matter in a ‘genetic and speculative' spirit. There is also; E. voN 
Hartmanis’, Das religiiise Bewusstsein der Menschheit im Stufengang 
seiner Entwickliing (1882); J. Caird, An Introduction t<» the J’hilosophy 
of Religion (1880). 

The fundamental problems of the philosophy of religion are, and 
continue to be, treaterl in very various manners. In France the contrast 
between Positivism (A. Gomtf.) and iSpirituali^ni ((.'ako, Saihset is 
not overcome; in England, in spite of much opposition, Herueht 
Spencer’s syvstem, which strikes us b} its originality, pervades the intel- 
lectual atmosphere; in Germany dogmatic theologians are trying to bring 
about a reconcilvition, or a clear separation, between }ddlo8ophy and 
religion (LiPsirs, BjedermaN'N, Ritsciie and his scliooF ; in Holland, 
where the literature on thi.s sul jc'ct in the various languages is porhai>fi 
moft ^^idely known and used, influential men liave most thoroughly 
•Stride a break between the philosophy of religion unci dogmatic theology, 
although they may have done so fr«nii different points of view TPil. B, 
HcCiENHOLTZ, A. Bruining, L. W. E. Raiwexhoff). 

If we turn our attention to history, we find that tlie older collec- 
tive works which were published, before really suttieieut material 
could be obtained, jiossess now a merely liistorical value, or are of no 
value at all. We refer to the works of Meineks (i8o6), 11. Constant 
(1824), de*VVette ^1827% WvTTKK (1852), to the thoughtful attempts 
of C. C. J. VON Bunsen, Gott in der Geschichte (3 vols , 1857-58^ and 
to J. P. Tbottet, Le gc'iiie des civilisations (2 vols., 1862), and many 
others. Till now there are but very few works which can really be 
recommended as an introduction to the study o€ the history of religion. 
These are: F. Max Mullhik, Introduction to the Science of Religion 
(1873), which has been translated into German ; C. P. Tiele, Geschie- 
deuis van den godsdieiist tot aan de heerschuppy der wereldgoclsdiensteu 
(published first in 1876, and afterwards often translated, so that some of 
the latter translations can be regarded as new and improved editions) ; 
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A. Ki^a'Ille, lVoli?gom6ne8 do Thistoire des religions fi8Si, the first 
Vftlume of a collection which will give a comprehensive history of the 
various reli^hms ; the other voltwies, as far as they have at present 
appeared, will be mentioned under their own subject''*). There is very 
good iiiutvrial in J. FiiKKM.\h'd%AHKE, T^n Greut^ Religions (2 vols., 
1871 ”73), We must still mention numerous essays, treatises, and 
lectures. The following collections are the most important: F. Max 
MiitLEli, i hips from a (merman Workshop 4 vole., especially vols. i and 
2,’ since J867 ; (lennuri and French transj.; ; W, J). Whitnev, Oriental 
and J/ingoistic Studies (2 series, 1873 4) ; A. M. FAiitUAiux, Studies in 
the Philoisojdiy of Religion and History ( 1 876) : E. Ren a^, l 5 ltiides d’hi<- 
toire religieuse 3rd ed., 1858,', Nouvelles etudes d’hist. rel. "1884). 

CiiArTER 1. —The Science of Beligion. 

T he Science of Ileligion is a new science which 
has assumed an independent existimce during the 
last decades only. It has har<lly reached as yet its 
full growth, an<l is still lighting for the recognition of 
its rights. Pedjjle like to e()nsider men su(*h as the 
Indian emiHTor Akhar or the Mohammedan philoso- 
pher AveiTO(‘S as tlie forerunners of this science, 
because th(*y reeognise<l the relative imaits e>f ditferent 
religions; hut their e(nn])arativo treatment of lioligiohs 
was too restrict(‘d and th<‘ir interest in the work 
unseitditific for us to regard them ovt^n as real pre- 
cursors. It is only during tlu‘. last half of our century 
that the essential conditions for founding a true 
science of religion (‘xist<‘d. These conditions are three 
in number. The first is, tha\ religion, as shell, .sliould 
become an o))ject of philosophical knowledge. It is 
true that a dogmatic study of the (’lu-istian religion 
contained already the elements of such knowledge. 
We may speak of a philosuphy of n^ligion of tjie 
reformers; but it was nevertheless modern philosophy 
that first recognised religion as an olyect of philoso- 
phical study, without taking Christian revelation into 
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account. The fundamental principles of K^vnt’s and 
Schleiermacher’s systems supplied some foundation 
stones on which to erect a philosophy of religion. 
But we must recognise Heoel as its true founder, 
because he firsi carried out the vast idea of realising, 
as a whole, the various modes for studying religion, 
(metaphysical, psychological, and historical), and made 
us see the harmony between the idea and the realisa- 
tion of religion. No one approaches him in this 
respect. Hegel thus gave an aim and object to the 
science of religion, and on this account we may well 
forget the many errors in his lectures on the philo- 
sophy of religion, given from i82i-i8;:5i. 

The second condition for a science of religion is the 
philosophy of history. This philosophy tries to realise 
the life of mankind as a whole, anil not merely to 
study the concatenation of outward evcjits. In the 
place, or rathef by <.ho side of political history, we 
have now •the history of civilisation, which teaches 
usTndt c^nly the fates of nations, but also their social 
sypf^ms, their material advancement, the development 
of arts and sciences, and the historj' of opinions. 

During the last century a few men interested 
themselves in these studies. In 1725 Vico brought 
out in Italy a book on a ‘ Scienzia nuova,’ by which 
he meant rmich the same*as what we call the philo- 
sophy of history, or the psychology of nations. In 
1756 appeared Voltaire's Essai sur les imnurs et 
I’esprit des nations.""" In 1780 we find Lessing’s 
Er^iehung des Menschengeschlechts, which was fol- 
lowed in 1784 by Herder’s Ideeu zur Geschichte der 
Menschheit. These are all important dates in the 
development of studies to which in our century 
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scholars pay an almost exaggeratt^d and too exclusive 
attention. Particularly since the publication of 
Bu(JKI,e's great work (History oj* Civilisation in Eng- 
land) in 1H58, many students of the history of civili- 
sation have run into wild extreme's, and such masters 
of historiography as Ranke were perfectly right there- 
fore when they laid particular stress on the impor-* 
tance of political history. Nevertheless 4^he history 
of civilisation is a priceless aerjuisition ; and it is 
es^icntial to the science of religion because it reveals to 
us the connection of religion with other sides of lifeh 

This framework, however, would be quite useless 
if there were no materials to till it. The great work 
of the present age has been the collecting an<l study- 
ing of nowjnaterials, of 4 ho extent of which peoplt' 
had formerly no idea. The science of religion owes 
its steady growth to the discoveries and ad^'ances 
that have been made in the science of language, 
in areba*()logy, philology, ethnography, psyeholygy of 
nations, mythology, and folk-lore, it was the gom- 
parativ(‘ study of language whicli threw light on the 
real relationship of nations, and thus suj)plied the 
principal means for a privper classification of mankind. 

Philology has deciphered monuments written in 
languages that were hitherto unknown, ;\nd has ad- 
vanced so far as to give us trustworthy translations 
and classical editions of the writings of the ancient 
nations of the east. 

itiaiiy works tin* foUi>yjng is particMilarly tc» be recom- 
mended: JM. Cakuikuk, Die Kuust im Zusammenhaug dtr (.‘idtufcnt- 
wickliing imd die Idealc der lUenscUheit ^5 vols,, ist edition. 1863-7.^'. 
That widely-rcMl l»ook by Fn. von IIei.lwalu, (/ulturgoscliichte in 
ibrer imturlicben Kntwicklung bi» ziir (U>gen\vart (2 vols., 1st edition, 
1874), is neither genuine nor trustworthy. 
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. The remains of ancient civilisations, not only on 
the Nile and in Slesopotainia, buried and foi'gotteii 
under the debris of ^centuries, have been brought to 
light, and inscriptions have been collected and trans- 
lated almost everywhere. We can now gain a clear 
idea of many savage races from the iufoi ination brought 
•home by intelligent travellers and missionaries. Poli- 
tical liistory totally ignored these savage trila^s, and 
some of them had literally never been heard of. 

The life of ancient and modern civilised naiions is 
studied, not only in its higher strata aixl its literary 
productions, but in its popular manifestations, in 
customs, manners, and superstitions. All these stinlies 
furnish the materials necessary h>r the s(‘ience of 
religion. 

Nobody has*a greater claim to be called tlu^ founder 
of that science, than F, Max Mi li-kii, who besides 
being a recognised master in oiuj bi’anch of these 
studio's, possesses also a wide knoAvledge of otluT 
branches, and joins sound learning to brilliant literary 
gilts. In bis ‘Introduction’ he pointed out the 
direction that must be followed in a study of the 
science of religion ; and though his iiudhod of ex- 
plaining myths and religions l)y the stud;)' of language 
has roused ^much opposition, his merits as a teaclier 
of the science of religion cannot )>e contested. He 
was the first who succeeded in convincing a larger 
public of the importance of the subject, and was able 
to persuade the best oriental scholars of Europe to 
cotfebinc in a translation of ‘ The Sacred Pooks of the 
East,* so that the general public might be able to read 
them. His call for a study of the science of religion 
has been obeyed by almost every nation, nowhere 
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more quickly than in Hollanth where Tiele devote^l ^ 
his great powers to this subject, and among many 
other works puldLshod the fii%st compendium, in which 
he gathered together the results the ^ study of the 

history of religion. In Holland the science of religion 
has now tak<ui its i-ecognised place amongst academic 
studies. 

In Paris. Prussels, and lately in Pome also, chairs 
for the seienco of religion luive been founded. Of 
course tliis has met with some op})ositi(>n. partly from 
philologists and specialists who fancy that such a 
general study will h'ad to empty dilettantism, and 
partly in the interest of (liristianity, since p(‘Oi>le are 
afrai<l that theses studies will only increasii sce{)ticism 
and indilferenee. An honest, conscientious study of 
the suiject aioile can refute tlu'se oljections. These 
studies ha\e beeji carried ihe, furtliost in England, ami 
the iH'sults are placed before Uit pulhic in annual 
loctun's delivered in various towns (for instance, the 
Hiblaut Lectures in Lomhm and Oxford, th^* ^Tlufr 
Lectures ainl the tiitlbrd Lectures). In Gernuflry 
ih(‘ single brancljes of the science of religion are well 
repn‘St*nted, but coursf‘s of lectures on the science of 
religion as a whole, like thost^ fur instance, by R. 
11()T:i at Tlilungen, have but .scddom been delivered. 
It is only quitt; witliin the* last few yeafs that the 
great importance of the subject lias been genemlly 
rccognis(‘d. 

The object of the science of religion is the study 
of religion, of its essence and its manifestations. Jt 
divides itself naturally into the philosophy and tlio 
history of religion. Tliese two divisions are most 
closely connected. The philosophy of religion would 
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be liseless and empty if, whilst defining the idea of 
religion, it disregarded the actual facts that lie before 
us ; and the histor;^ of religion cannot prosper without 
the philosop^iy of religion. Not only the order and 
the criticism of religious phenomena, but even the 
determining whether such phenomena ai‘e of a re- 
ligious nature, depends on some, if only a preliminary 
definition of religion. The history of religion falls 
naturally into two divisions, the ethnographical, and, 
in a narrower sense, the historical. The ethnogi'a- 
phical gives us details of the religions of savage iribits, 
the so-callcd children of nature (Naturvblkor), or that 
part of mankind that has no history. The second 
division gives us the historical development of the 
religions of civilised nations. The colh^cting and 
gi'ouping of various rc^ligious phcnomchia forms the 
transition from the history to the philosophy of re- 
ligion. The lattc*^ treats religion according to its 
subjective and ol>jective sides, and therefore consists 
of a psychological and a inetai)liyKical part. Th(‘ 
JJRsent manual <leals with the histfuneal side only. 
But the limits of this work must not be too restricted, 
and although we shall not discuss the actual philo- 
sophical difficulties, yet we feel bound to give an 
outline of religious phenomena. We shall best succeed 
in dividiifg our subject if, after discussing some more 
general preliminary questions, we proceed to treat the 
phenomenological, tlu^ ethnographical, and lastly, in a 
narrower sense, the historical facts. 

^ This last division wtll embrace all religions which 
have had an historical development, with the exception 
of J udaism and Christianity. Not that we would place 
these two outside the pale of the science of religion ; 
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on the contrary, they will be consMcred in the phe- 
nomenological Bection; for a philosophy of religion 
that did not take these two rel^ions into account 
would indeed bo defective. The unity of religion in 
the variety of its forms is what is presupposed by 
the science of religion. For ni(‘roly pi*acti(*al reasons, 
however, it wdll be better not to include, in a still 
larger circle, the very comprehensive studirf>s which 
have for their object the Christian religion and its 
forerunner, Judaism. 

It is desirable also to use diffei'ent forms of treat- 
ment for the science of religion and for theology, 
properly so-called. Lately, especially among DuU‘h 
savants, the question as to the relations l^etween these 
two have been /liscus8(‘-d in various encyclopaedic 
sketches, and mctliodological treatise's. 

Some wish to assign to the general science of 
religion a subordinate plaet' in the EneyclopncHiia of 
Theology, as b<‘ing only an introduction to the histpri-; 
cal or systematic. s(‘ction of tlu' sauKs Bui tins 
would only lead to a kind of Theulogia geniilis, or 
a modification of the dogmatic Locus de Keligioue, 
even if it did not ]>lae(‘ the whole of the science of 
religion (as a seicuice of false goils) in opposition to 
theology, which has for its ol^eet true religion only. 

Others reverse this relation, and look upon Christian 
theology as a subdivision only of tht‘ science (^1 
religion. Although this is perfectly right in form 
still theology can hardly subnut to it; for even whei 
it is not reactionary, but works with protestant froi^ 
dom, it cannot surrender, without self-devstruction. tin 
character of its biblical and ecclesiastical teachuigs 
which constitute the greatest part of its eneyclopjcdia 
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^’he science of religion, and the science of the Christian 
religion must follow, ihtavforc. separate paths, and 
have separate objects in view. Of course they must 
mutually help one another. It is most Important for 
theologians to study the science of religion. The well- 
known saying which Max MCllku has applied to 
religions : ‘ He who knows one, knows none,’ may 
rather eKaggerate its value, but it is certainly true 
that the eya which has been Hharp(‘ned, through a 
comparative study of religions, can better realise the 
religious idea of Chrjstiaiiit3% and that tlio history of 
Christianity can only be rightly understood wlum one 
has studied the non-diristian religions from which 
Christianity borrows so much, or to which it stands 
in sharp opposition h Finally, missionaries cannot 
possibly do good work without having studied this 
subject. 

CHAPTi’fii 2. — The Science of Beligion and the Theory of 
Evolution. 

of lieference. This ({uestion is tonchfd on or ihoroiigiily 
treated in almost all philosojtliical uud liistorioal b»M»ks modern 
times. We sliall here only mention a few of the mimerous smaller 
writings and treatises devoted to it. First of all what IUax Moi.LKK 
wrote against Dakwin in his Chips (K.HKays , 1 V; then L. N<»ihk» 
Max Muller nrid die Sprach philosophic (1879); L. Cku.ku, Zur Knt- 
wicklungsg^chichte der Men^hheifc .'Leetores, ; ; M.'Lazaiu'S, 
Ueber die Ideen in der Ccschichte (1872); C. ?. Tiklk, Over de 
wetteii derontwikkeliiigvanden godsdienst (Theol. Tijd.sehrift, 1874^ ; 
J. I. Doeoks, JJe toepassing van <le outwMkkcdiiigstheone niet aan 
te bevelen vof»r de geschiedeuis der godsdieiisteu (1874). 

Already in the lastfcentury Hume pointed out the 
necessity of a natural history of religion This idea 

^ See J, Happel, Das Christenthum niid die hentige vergleichendo 
Keligionsgeschichte ( 1 882). 

* Hume, Natural History of Religion (1757). 
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has been carritMl out more consisCcntly and more 
completely in our own time, under the influence of 
natural science and a moelianieal t|ieoiy of the uni- 
verse, which is so closely connected with iff. Philoso- 
phers, psychologists, ethnologists, and historians wish 
to treat their studios according to the method of 
natui*al science, and to explain history as a psycho- 
logical mechanism. BucKiiK was the Hi st to# give a 
classical form to this opinion : since his tirm* manj' 
have followed his example: A. Bvsri.vx, Fii. vox 
HKLrAVATj). F, vox Hautmaxx, W. K. H. Lix ky, E. B. 
Tvlou, H. Taim:, A. Rih iLLi:, ('. P. Tiei.i:, and others. 
These, althougli they start from very tliHerent points 
of view, yet all agree on the nee<‘ssity of treating the 
history of human .civilisation* and customs like any 
other natural seu'uee, ami of thus formulating the laws 
of its natural devidopnuuit. Thi^ idea ha^ Iteen most, 
consistently worked out in the philosojdiy of 8i*ex- 
Ci:u, which points out everywhere in tli(* whole world, 
in Uk^ regions of the siiborganic, organic, and super- 
organic life, tlio same i<lentical law of evolution. As 
to the maimer in which the effects of the laws at work 
in social and sjii ritual s[>h(*res are to be more accu- 
rately deHn(‘d. the follow(TS of tlu* iheoiy of evolution 
vary much from one another. But they agroejin their 
♦ fundamental principles. Their fundamentahlogma is : 
Natura non facit saltus. Everywhere the more com- 
plicated fonns develop from the simpler forms, the 
higher from the lower, the huim^n from the animal. 

To explain tlH‘ mental and social developinent of 
mankind, much weight must ]>e laid on outer environ- 
ment, climate, soil, flora, and fauna. With this we 
must take into account, as an inward element, the 
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natural disposition and the racial or popular character, 
Religion can only be realised as a product of these 
elements, and in connection with general develop- 
ment. All'Supernatural explanations, which recognise 
the influence of the free will of God or of man on 
this general development, are excluded. Strict evolu- 
tionary principles do not admit a real substance 
and ontological reason of phenomena, nor their teleo- 
logical destination. The theory of evolution recog- 
nises in history causes and laws, but no aims or ideas 
it is occupied only with what is, and not with wha< 
ought to be. 

Cogent reasons have been brought forward against 
this system. Conceptions such as * historical law ’ an< 
‘natural devclopineui,!. by which evolutionists wouk 
explain everything, are certainly nothing less thai 
clear and /explicit. Ft is quite right that one mus: 
take into account first beginnings, embryonic states 
q^nd lowest forms wlien explaining the life of mankind 
but*inany will not admit that they should be taken int< 
account, exclusively or even prejiond (‘rati ugly, to solvi 
the riddle of life. The boundary drawn by spiked 
and reason b(*tween man and animal is strongl] 
emphasised, and has been brought forward mon 
especiajly by Max llkh against the theory o 
evolution, Teh^ology setuns so essential to the stud;; 
of intellectual phenomena, that many who as i 
rule follow the theory of evolution (as voN HaKT 
mann), cannot entir^dy renounce it. Tho opponent 
of the theory of evolution consider that as natura 
religion, which was studied with such cagoniess ii 
the last century, turned out an empty abstraction, 
also the treatment of religion as a natural science 
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which is at present so highly thought of by inany,*is 
a niex*o illusion, and does not do justice to religious 
phenomena. At the same time the great importance 
of the theory of evolution must not*be mijitaken, nor 
its operations restricted to a very limited sphere. 
Some people have x*aised objections to the theory of 
evolution, with (jUOwStionable success, by pointing out 
certain weak points, or a few’^ (‘xcoptions. Nowhere 
can a fixed border-line be pointed out between the 
natural and the Intellectual spheres, neither can one 
attribute a phenomenon exclusively to one or the 
other of these two spheres. But one must confess 
that the merely natural ex})lanatic)n of many phe- 
nomena is one-sided, and therefore false, and that the 
method of natural science does not suffice wlum we 
judge religious phenomena according to their inner 
worth. W’o believe with Lotzp. and many scholars 
and philosophers of the present day, that there may 
l>e a possibh? solution of this dilemma wdth* which 
finally both sidt*s may agri*e. 

We do not in(*an to underrate the groat import-" 
ance of the mechanical treatimuit, and the value of 
the theory of evolution, in tht* science of religion also, 
but we do not bedieve that this th(‘ory will bo suffi- 
cient for a propt*r appreciation of the religious life of 
mankind. 

Man and Beast. 

Bookaof lieferenec. We here iiieiition those worki^ aUo which 
discuie the <iaeHtiom conceniiujy the orighi of in itn fullest 

sense: H, The Priijcii>leii of S»K!iolojry (.» vols., 1876 82; ; 

JS. B. Tylow, Kesearches into the Eiwly History of Mankind and the 
Development of Civilisation ' 2nd edition, 1870'^; Primitive CuUnre 
(1872, this U a master work on uccduut of the completeness, trubt- 
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wolthiiiesa and metbiji^dical arrangement of the ethnographic matter) ; 
Sir John Lubro(’K, Prehistoric Times as illustrated by ancient re- 
mains and the manners and customs of modern savages (1865) ; The 
Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man (1870); 
0. Caspaiu, ^)ie Urgoschi elite der Meuschlieit mit Kucksicht auf 
die natiirliche Entwickelung <les friiliesten Oeisteslebens (2 vol«., 1st 
ed., 1873 ; the author is a thorough Darwinist, the matter is incompleU^ 
and untrustworthy, hut the anthroiKilogical constructions are in- 
teresting) ; G. IvosKoFF, Das IteligioiiHwcsen der robes ten Naturvolker 
1880); E. Zeij.kr, Ueber Urspruug und ^Ve^en der Ueligion (1877, 
in Vortrage und Abliaiull., 2nd collection) ; Tjto Vkjnoli, Myth 
and Science (2nd editi(»n, 1882}. 

We fully expect to be contradicted Avhen we declare 
that religion i.s the specific and conunon property of 
all mankind. But liere we are met l»y the qu(\stion 
whether the origin of religion lies exactly on the 
l)oriler-lino which <lividcs man from animals, or, in 
other words, whether wi* can find animals with, or 
liumaii beings without any religion ? 

Have anftnalsn, ndigion ! We cannot be surprised 
that ewliitionists answer iliis with a decided aihrm- 
gftivg, and find a connecting link between man and 
beast even in religion. Fear and lov(‘, fi<Ielity and 
respect, would thus rectdve a deci<le<lly ndigious 
aspect with certain animals. Th(‘ relations between a 
master and liis dog are religious : and many other 
animals must certainly regard tlu^ mysterious aB<l 
often htistile vstiongtll of man as a god-like power. 
Thus probably ants look upon man as some bad 
Moloch or Ahriman. Animals find religion in other 
ways besides their relations witli man, social 
animals find it in tli(<r family and state communities ; 
consider for example the homagi? paid }>y bees to 
their queen. 

This is the opinion held by some people, with which 
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others only partially agree. They ^nark a fliffer^nco 
between religions dispositions and feelings (fear, 
veneration, &'c.), which we cannot deny that animals 
possess, and other powers, such the fapability of 
abstraction which Lo(*ke recognised as belonging 
solely to man, or disinterovsted observation, which ar(^ 
distinctly necessary to the formation of a religion, but 
which animals do not possess. (Jehland. v. Hatit- 
MANX, and others acknowledge that animals have 
religious (jualities 1»ut no time religion, because 
religious objects are wanting to them. 

These are tlie principal opinions lu‘Id as to the 
religion of animals, in o])position to whicli stands the 
simple assertion that ndigion belongs (‘xelnsively to 
man. Thus on both si<les we have a petit io principii. 

If we consider* the materials we can eommaml t<) 
answer this (pii'stion, we must at onc(‘ confess that 
every seientilic decision nnist bt^ }»ut* aside. For 
although mueli has been thought and writfen since 
the time of Aristoth* about the souls of animals, fvt* 
the (|uestion still remains open wlietlier w(‘ have tlfT 
right to draw conclusions from the standpoint of 
human consciousness to that of animals. 

Many peojde use this doubtful riglit in the whlest 
sense, and spi*ak witli the greatest confidence about 
the impressions ami intuitions of animals. * 

All, liowever. wlio consider that the only nuMins 
by which W(^ can solve the difficult problems of 
the human miml is speech, and that animals do 
not possess it, will ratlier agnV with ilAX MuLLKii, 
Avho looks on tl)e soul of animals as a ‘terra incognita 
excluding all positive knowledge.’ If v. Hautmanx 
therefore pretends that by the proof of a religious 
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disposition in th/) animal soul, he has gained his 
conviction of the uniformity of intellectual life 
throughout the universe, and of a difterence in degree 
only with reference to religion, the case is probably 
the very opposite. The conviction came probably 
first, and the proof (which is really impossible) was 
not too minutely examined. 

We find a firmer footing when considering the 
second question: Are there human beings without 
religion? Here again much dtiponds on the right 
conception and limiting of the subject. The question 
is f Have we either in the present day, or in trust- 
worthy historical records, reliable evidence of races 
without a religion ? We take account exclusively 
of the so-called children of nature, the totally or half- 
savage tribes ; we shall not take into -account those 
educated people, many of them deep thinkei*s, who 
say they have o? fancy they have given up all 
religion,’ as they do not concern us at present. The 
only question is : Are there any races known of which 
can reasonably say, they are void of all religion ? 
There are many witnesses who aftiim this of certain 
Australian tribes, of the Bushmen and Hottentots, of 
the Terra del Fuegians and the aboriginal x*aces of 
Brazil, of the whole of South America, of tlxe 
Esquimog and Laplanclbrs, of the inhabitants of the 
Andama. ^ Islands, and many others. Lubbock has 
collected these witnesses and has deduced from them 
that most, in fact all, savagt^ ti'ibes are without 
.a religion. Most ethnologists, and even Tylor, 
have expressed their determined opposition to this 
theory. Roskoff more especially has refuted it. 
There arc many reasons which prove Lubbock’s view 
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to be untenable. To begin with, niu(?Ji depends on h^w ^ 
we define religion. Lubbock himself confesses that 
a fear of the unknown and a belief in witchcraft are 
found everywhere; but he will not* call tjiis religion, 
as a religion must contain the idea of a God. This 
narrow definition of religion really undermines his own 
theories as to races without a religion. What he 
calls no religion, most j)eople look on as a low form 
of religion ; the niatter therefore would end in a 
mere ({uestion of words. 

But the numerous witnesses themselves must be 
carefully examined. How is it that many })eople 
imagine they are living amongst religionless tribes'? 
Tliis may be explained partly by the prejudices 
of many travellers and the superlieiality of their 
observations, and ‘partly by the unwillingiHsss of 
savages to explain their customs and beliefs to 
strangers. To look on things fjora’anotljer person's 
point of view presupposes, what Bastian calls, a 
'psychological askesis,’ whicli is very rare. It.w^s 
ceHainly not possc'ssed ])y many missionaries, who,*' 
l>ccause they cuuhl find no trace of their own 
religion amongst savages, at once declared they had 
no religion at all : nor by most seiontifie travellers, 
who often did not possess the power of realivsing 
religious symptoms. For instance, because * certain 
words were wanting in th(‘ languages of savage tribes, 
people at onc(^ argued that the corresponding religious 
ideas or intuitions wore also wanting. 

We must also consider the s&perstitious fear that 
makes savages hide themselves from strangers, or 
deceive them rather than let them have an insight 
into their religious matters. We can thus easily sec 
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h(f^ little we ca^ rely on accounts of the absence of 
religion amongst certain nations. It is important also 
to note that positive facts are often al>8olutely opposed 
to these accounts .• Witnesses have been taken from 
the same countries in which LuBBO(^ui got his reports, 
and ai-e diametrically opposed to him. They show 
clearly that many savages really possess a religion, 
although we can infer their religious convictions from 
certain ^customs and habits only. It is worth while to 
compare the accounts in Roskofb''s lK)ok. 

The same holds good of tribes without religion as of 
tribes without language (HACKBUi’s Alalians) or without 
lire. They are to be found in certain systems, because 
they fit into them ; but in reality no one can point 
them out. 

Chapter i.-^Priinitlve 

Books of Bffeitiiice. The value of the Tnihlical tradition of jmmitive 
history has l)e#n defended amongst others hy H. LI* ken, Id© Ein- 
heit dcs Menschengesehleehts imd dessen Aushreitung hber dio 
ganze Erfle (1845 *; E, L. Fischer, Heidenthmii mid OffWnljtarung 
(•678^', both Koinan C’athoIic». Kicher material and more careful 
judgment are found in P^R. Lexormant, origine** do I'histoire 
d’aprfes la bihle et traditions des peuplesorieiitaux (3 vols. i88o-84b 
An introductory i^ork on the value of linguistic studies as regards tit© 
question of origin*! is O. ScHRAi»Kit’H Spraclivergleichung und Urgc- 
schichte, linguistisch-historisHjhe Beitriigo zur Phforwdiung des indo- 
germanisclien Alterthums (1883 , translated into Pinglish by Jevons, 
Freliistoric Antiquities of the Aryan PcoploH iSqo), 

As we have represented religion as something^ 
specific and common to all mankirul, we must now 
look and see if we can discover its historical origin, 
i.e. the first primitive form in which it appeared. 
Are there any histJ>rical facts or other witnesses 
which give us any knowledge, direct or indirect, as 
regards the origin of culture and custom, of rcdiglon and 
morality ? We must examine this question more closely* 
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To l)egin with : Ls there any tradition, even in fu 
legendary form, and yet containing some grain of his« 
torical fact, which reaches back to the origins ? As such 
we can only seriously regard the Ifiblical^ ticcounts of 
Gen. i~xi, which are by many maintained to be 
‘ primitive history.’ The principal events in this his- 
tory — paradise and the fall, fratricide and the building 
of towns, the flood and the dispersion of mankind — are 
preserved in the memory of other nations also. And 
w^hereas the Idblical account, as the clearest and purest, 
helps us to understand the traces of similar t^adition^ 
among the heathens, though almost lost in mythic 
twdlight, it receives in turn a Avelcomo confirmation 
from them. With this biblical primitive history 
as our guiding star, wo seeui to discover historically 
the common origin of inankinTl, an<l nuvy even indicate 
certain religious fandamental ideas as the common 
property of all nations. Such an* tlie Assertions ol 
the apologists. But we have only too much rc'uson for 
carefully examining their proofs. Many of tliem mf^- 
ropresent facts with gix*at arbitrariness, and wildly 
join together the most dissimilar and opposed facts. 
Less rash peoph*. who choose their proofs more care- 
fully, have at present produced no consensus gentium 
for the so-called facts of primitive history. Many 
important links are wanting totlu' chain of }^roofs. A 
flood myth is found, for instance, amongst the iiiost 
remoter nations (in America, t^c.), but not amongst the 
nearer Egyptians and Indians (in India it is probably 
a borrowed myth and of much later date) ; and even 
the Assy ro-Baby Ionian literatun^ know ^ nothing of tht> 
fall of* man. Many points of contact are much more 
apparent than real ; many people have betui deceived 
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4)y’butward similarities, and have recognised with joy 
the trees of paradise, or the hostile brothiTS. But on a 
cdoser examination they had to acknowledge that such 
eoml>inatioi\,s joinefl togetlier two totally lieterogeiieous 
]>henoinena. In this rt‘sj>ect it is most instructive to 
study the parallels offered hy the Persian legt*nds and 
early biblical history. Here, in two well-known au<l not 
far distant countries, one might more reasonably expect 
safer results, than when the material is drawn from 
fragmentary and scarcely trustworthy reports taken 
from far distant nations : but even this limited com- 
parison between Israelitie and Pei^ian traditions Inism^t 
proved successful. Kven the last colh'ctor of prehistoric 
parallels, a man who lays widgUt on bis oriliodox 
catholic stand-point, aiul who uttributt‘s a special 
importance to the biblical accouiU •becaus«' of its 
religious an< I moral character — Yn, Li : n< niM a .xt — 
recognises in Geif. i~xi a tradition menly wlii(‘h is 
shared by the Lsrju‘liti*s for tlie most part with certain 
neighbouring nations. P>ut this is an arclnetdogical 
Ttttempt the hisUuueal value of which no s(*i(*iitiHc and 
educated scholar can defend, and which possess(‘s, to a 
gi'cater degree than most peojde imagine, a symbolical 
or allegorical cliaract<;r. W(j therefon^ agree with 
Rlmelin: *Th<i biblical account of j)aradis<‘ and the 
fall is, if is true, more attractivt', more thouglitliil, and 
of more intrinsic value, but it is not more credible or 
more conceivable than tin* legends of otlu‘r nations h' 
The beginnings of the life of men. their sju-eadingover 
»the earth, the tirst grides of civilisation, the original 
forms of language and religion, of domestic and social 
arrangements, all this Mongs to prehistoric \tiiues. 

^ G, llilMEUHf Kedtjii und p. 430. 
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But the question arises whether at* the point where, 
historical tradition loaves iis in the lurch, other wit- 
nesses can to a certain dt'gn^e fill the gap. To a cer- 
tain limit this is the case. The stato of •man at tie* 
inomcuit when he steps into the light of liistory au- 
thorises retrospective conclusions as to his prehistoric 
conditions. Man as he appears on tlu^ stage of 
history, aln‘a<ly possesses a language, souk* sort of 
social constitution, customs and liahit^ which present 
to us in rough outlines the pi<*ture of a yet older timo. 
in which he eitluT possessetl, or else gained these 
goods. But since it is very difficult to separate all 
that is really primitive from what forms the intellectual 
possession of mankiml at a givt-n period, this retro- 
spective conclusion concerning prehistoric conditions 
would remain a men* abstract possilality, if we did 
not get t(‘rra tirma umh‘r our f(‘et J)y a*comi)arison 
of languages and customs. Historical and c^tnupara- 
tive grammar have led to a linguistic pnleontf)- 
logy, which with complete safety carries our vie\^ 
hf'youd the limits of what is known to us by his- 
toi'ical tiadition. This eomj>arist)n of language 
gives us reliable restilts, if it do(\s nut overstep 
the region of languages really ridatiMl to one another. 
It can glean mneh Avithin the limits of tlx’s single 
•linguistic faniilies, and has done so more especially 
for th(*, Indo-( Jennanie languages. Jt has pointed out 
what belongs to tlu^ separate branches of this family 
(for instance, the Aiyanicand tin* Germanic branches) 
and what is common to all languages of which that family 
consists. With tlu» help of tin? study of language wo 
can even distinguish many periods in the prchistori<' 
times of the Indo-Oermans: a primitive time when all 
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the members of the w^hole family lived together as‘ 
yet undivided, and a later period when they had 
mostly separated, but when the Kastern so-called 
Aryanic branch — the primitive people of the Persians 
and Indians — was still one. A comparison of the 
radical words of these languages teaches us certain 
details regarding primitive times. Thus we learn 
something about the surroundings and institutions of 
this prehistoric people, about the plants and animals 
which they reared, the pursuits they followed, their 
family law, and even their religious conceptions. But 
even in the Indo-Germanic region, the results of 
linguistic research are not nearly so certain and ex- 
tensive as some people imagine. Nevertheless they 
are most satisfactory. Similar but smaller results 
are obtained by the study of Semitic languages, and 
attempts of the same kind by students of the Mon- 
golian, ^Malayo-Polynesian and other branches of 
* philology, have proved more or less successful. By 
-this means our accuminianco with the primitive 
culture an<l religion of various families of men will 
increase considerably but we dare not therefore hope 
to be allowed to listen to tb6 very hrst beginnings, 
or to discover the very origin of religion. We are 
warned io be careful by the repeatetl attempts made 
by numerous and well-known scholars to throw a 
bridge between the two 'most closely connected and 
best known families of language, the Indo-Gennanie 
^and the Semitic, and to trace an Indo-Germanic- 
Semitic relationship of roots. All these attempts 
have as yet proved fruitless ; for the study of language 
does not show us any prehistoric connection between 
Indo-Germans and Semites. It is easy to see what 
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we may think of the knowledge of those who try to 
prove not merely the common origin of these two, but 
of all families of language, and who talk wildly about 
African, Ugrian, Tahitian, and American i*oots. 

A comparative study of language docs not disclose 
the beginnings of all things, but it would seem that 
where it leaves us in the lurch, a comparison of 
customs htdps us fiirtluT. In customs ami opinions, 
habits and superstitions, fables and metaphors, 
there are strong analogies between many nations, 
in all stages of civilisation. In comparing these 
jnirallels we must not limit (»ur view by the boun- 
<laries of the individual families of men. Ideas 
and customs ap])arently most casual, as for instance 
the bridge of the dead, the •fountain of youth, the 
lame devil, the* evil eye, the cui*e by suction, he 
couvadc, &c,, form a possession common the most 
<Jistant nations and races. Whether one can de- 
duce the original unity of mankiml from these coii^- 
cidences is a <|uestiuii which A. Gkkland. amongst 
others, answers in the affirmative, and Tvlok in the 
negative. The latter i.s probably more correct, since 
induction in thes(‘ matters is far less safe than in the 
comparison of languages. Analogies in customs, &:c, 
do not convincingly prove a common origin, since in 
.various places similar causes may have })roduced 
similar results. Therefore all origins are still hidden 
from our eyes. 

Chaftek 5.— Prehistoric .|ircke»ology. 

Boohtof Bosides tlie wurks bv Snt John Lchbock and Cas- 

i*AUi which we have already luentioncth we inuht adtl the following ^enei al 
wtirveyn : Hamy, Precis do pab'ontologie huinaiiie ; Maeqcis de 

NADAlttAC, Led premiers homines et lew temps pidhintoriqnei^ (a vols., 
l88i ; this gives a good survey and a thoughtful judgment of the «ulv 
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' jedt) ; N. .Toly, L^hon.me avant les in<^taux C1879) ; G. DE Mobtillet, 
Le prtShistorique, AntiquiU de rhonnne ,1883); (». Cotteau, L© 
Preljisfcorique eii Europe ; Congr^s, Museeft, Excursions, 1 889. Besides 
this, important materials have been collected in many h)cal collectionM 
and in numerous articles in peritwiicaU for instance in the llevne 
arch»5ologique). An approximate idea of the extent of this literature is 
given in Habra ssowixz, Antiq. Katal., No. 104. 

Natural scientists also have turncil their attention 
to those problems which liistory, philology, and ethno- 
graphy *icannot solve. And it is certain that natural 
science has an important word to say as regards the age. 
the unit}^ and the original home of mankind, and that the 
opinions of such men as Darwin, Cjiarles Lykll, i>k 
Quatrkka(h:s, and others, possess no small authority. 
But we cannot enter into tliis now. Nevertheless we must 
give a hasty glance at the discoveries from prehistoric 
times, and point out the valu(‘ of studies connected with 
them, which are known as prehistoric archicology and 
paleontology^ in its narrower senses 

Prehistoric man, of whom we have no knowledge, 
wiio has utterly disappeared even from the memories 
of the most ancient traditions, has left us some 
remnants of his houses and tombs, his bones ami 
limbs, his weapons and implements, his household 
furniture and vessels, and even some of his amulets 
and idols. In almbvst all parts of the world, in Kiberia, 
Algeria,* and India as well as in Europe ami America, 
similai- discoveries have been ma<lo. To tlu'se belong* 
the menhir (upright stones), dolimui ‘ (stone tables or 
rooms), cromlech “ (circles of stones), which occur in 
numbers in many c(mntries, in India as well ns in 
western Europe, and wdiich are often, but w^ithout 

' English antiquarians use dolmen as the name for holed 

“ English antiquarians use cromlech in the sei»«e of large slabs sup- 
ported by three stones fixed in the ground. 
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sufficient reason, considered to be ^Druidic or Celtic. • 
Homer knew of ancient stones the puipose of which 
was then already forgotten h The largest remains of 
such stone monuments are the two in England — 
Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain and the less well-known 
group of stones at Abury in Wiltsliire : both are 
probably temples surrounded by graves. But these 
stones are not the only witnesses of a prehistoric period. 
In caves, mounds, and elsewhere many burial-places 
have been discovered and examined. Bouc iikr dk 
Pkktjiks has found the implements of pn^liistoric man 
in the alluvial soil of the Somme at Abhevillt?. and 
Lautet in the caves of the l^ordogne. and for nearly 
a century other caves and the d(^])osit of other rivers 
have yielded their share. the Swiss lak(‘s th(‘ pile- 
dwellings have been lirought to light, in Denmark the 
shell-heaps (kj()kkenni(')d<ling) have Ix'cuj searched, in 
the valley of the Mississippi tlie artificial mounds have 
been explored by iiu*n like S(^riFK and Dwy'S. 
Scmii.ikmann’s <liscoveri(\s in (lrei‘ce and Troy are for 
the most ])art concenuxl with prehistoric archieology, 
Imt of a diilVrent kind. 

In using this already vast and ever-increasing 
material great care must he taken. This is necessary, 
to begin with, on account of the elasticity o^* the con- 
ception applied to Avhat is prehistoric. The nations 
of Northern Europe without exception lived, until 
their contact with Koine, in prehistoric* tiiiu*s, and 
as regards the Scandinavian North this period con- 
tinued during many centuries after the beginning ojT 
our era. The tribes of North, America remained in 
prehistoric conditions until the discovery of that 

* Iliad, xxiii. 329. 
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^ Continent by Europeans, and prehistoric conditions 
continue amongst some savage s, even up to the 
present day, in all parts of the world. From this we 
see that one ^nust not consieler prehistoric and primi- 
tive as meaning the same thing. There are many 
finds from prehistoric times which are probably com- 
paratively young, but it is impossible to give the ap- 
proximate age of each. There exist various opinions 
as to the date, for instance, of the mound-builders 
on the Mississippi and of the Danish slndl-heaps. 
We only have a firm footing in the case of remains in 
layers of earth, the age of which can be settled by 
geology, and it is tlius that the opinion has been 
arrived at, that men have lived on earth from 200, coo 
to 300,000 years. Therefore prehistoric time attains 
a great exf)ansion, and people have tried to divide 
it into gi*eat periods, according to the materials 
in which men worked. Ancient writers had also 
hinted at something similar \ Imt modem archioologists 
have scientifically divided early history ii»to a stone- 
age, a bronze-age, and an iron -age. The Danish 
students Thomskn, Nilssox, and Wousaak were the 
fii*st to render useful service in this subject. Many 
people, like Sir John LuiiUCOK, distinguish* in the 
stone-age, a paleolithic, and a neolithic period, Dk 
MouTiLLi/r continues this subdivision still further, and 
deduces various periods from minuter differences in 
the remains of the various finds ; but this is risky, 
and often very arbitraj’y. Even in a division in its 
most general forms, we must be careful to avoid the 
dogmatic opinion, th^t all nations passed through 
these three periods at the same time, or in the same 
^ Lucretius, v. 1283. 
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maimer. In many places implcifients of various* 
materials have be<!n found together. There are finds 
which show copper, but no bronze. At the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages, in parts of Europe, stone 
implements and stone weapons were still in use. 
Amongst certain civilised nations who could work 
perfectly in metals, the memory of the stone-age was 
preserved by tlie use of stone vessels for woif^iip. In 
the rites of the fetiales in ancient Home the pig was 
sacrificed with a stone knife, and even in later 
times the priests of the goddess Cybele used a flint 
for castration, as the Jews do for circumcision. But 
these are survivals of an older time. We see therefore 
that, on the whole, the division of the prehistoric age 
into periods must be acce{»tod with the greatest 
reservation. 

From those facts we can easily see tlijjtt these pre- 
historic discoveries do not bring us much nearer to 
the solution of the probhun as to the origins of civili- 
sation and religion. Much was deduced from these 
facts, after it had first been forced into them. 
Therefore it sounds strange when Du, A. llAruKR Uvses 
the primitive history of man as a weapon in modern 
social warfare {(vulturkampf), and tries to show that 
the state is really the parent of all civilisa^tion and 
religion. The ojunion hehl by MuUTILLLt is e([ually 
untenable, namely that religion is a ratlior modern 
discoveiy, only about 15,000 years old, whilst man- 
kind lived for 220,000 years without a religion. He 
bases this opinion on the statement that it is only’* 
in the more modern finds that amulets occur, and 
that care was paid to the burial of the dead ; but 
these discoveries are far too fragmentary and their 
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chronology too uncertain to authorise such conclu- 
sions. There are too few reliable Results to support 
any system. Implements of worship and amulets, 
amongst which people claim to recognise discs of the 
sun and sickles of the moon, tell us but little concern- 
ing their use, or the ideas of their possi‘ssors. We can 
deduce rather more from the tom]>s, the number 
and aiTc^ngements of which show us the groat care 
bestowed on the dead. In the stone-age, at least in 
the neolithic period, it seems to have been more 
common to bury the bodices in a sitting posture, whih* 
in the bron 7 .e-age ci*emation was more general. This 
age of ereinatiou had not vanished from the memory 
of man during the classical period of ancient Northern 
literature. Many graven show signs of sacrifices and 
feasts in honour of the departed. In the graves 
of the dead were placed their utensils and pos- 
sessions, their ornaments, food and drink, and 
^sojnetirnes oven wives and slaves. During the last 
few years (since 1^73) French savants (Piiunikres. 
Broca) have drawn attention to the custom of tre- 
panning which was widc-sprea<l in prehistoric times, 
but the meiining of which can only be surmised. Wo 
find that the removed portion of the skull was often 
replaced at burial by a piece taken from another skull, 
whether the man had been trepanned during his lif<* 
or after hi.s death. A belief in a continuance of 
existence can surely be traced in these funeral customs; 
but they leave us in ^he dark concerning the exact 
meaning and form of this creed. 

We cannot help drawing at least one conclusion from 
these prehistoric remains. Most of the men thus pre- 
sented to us lived like savage animals. They had for the 
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most paii to conquer their means^ of existence '-on, 
earth, and their customs are revealed in the numerous 
human bones which are cleverly broken with tools, 
and. therefore by man, ami had been sucked. 

One can excuse this cannibalism of prehistoric 
man by constraining need, or the pangs of hunger, or 
even derive ii from a religious idea; anyhow the cave 
and pile dwellcu’s did not live like people in paradise. 
Even from this we must not draw geiuTal conclusions. 
VVe know something about the material (existence of 
a few pr(*historic men; but we know nothing con- 
(jerning their langua.g(% and therefore of their whole 
mental life. However old tlie mat (‘rial remains of 
which we have l)een speaking may 1 k\ y(‘t they do 
not roach back to th(‘ first days of man on earth. 
Reliable (‘vidimee’cm these origins has not been pre- 
served either in the memoi-y of man, or in hisdwelling- 
{>lace, the earth. 


( 'H vPTKU (>. — The Origin of Bellgion. 

of lUfcrmce. W't* nvommeiul the 'general philosophical Uter.v 
tore ill chaj»tcr i, aiul bookn inontituu:d in chapter 3. ilesides thi«, Fk. 
ScHl'LT/.h, J )er FetischisiiiiiH, cin UeiliKi; / ir Aiitliropiiloi^de und Re- 
li^ionj<|^c«'*hii-lite 1S71 ; o« this Huhpet tliere aroM' an iutcrcstiirj: 
polciuio lietwecn ( \ V. TiKi.K < Jids. 1 S^T, ami ( >. rFLKlOKiU'.u dahrh. fiir 
prot. Theol. iS;5 , and aj^miii Tiklk Theol TijdMdir. iS;5 ; F. Max 
MCllkh, LccliireH on tlie Origin and Growth of Reli^^don as illustrated 
hy the Relij^donH of India (Hib. Loci. ; the general fiews of the 

first two l«‘cturea gave rise nuiuhcrk^-s di.scu.ssions ; J. 

Happel, l>ie Anlage des Miuischen zur Religiim voni gogenwartigen 
Slandpunkte der V'tdkerkiinde aus hetrachtet und untersii(*ht ;,iS77), 
a prize essay; its different part^ are of unequal value, hut it offers 
much of interest in chap. ii. regarding tht (jutstions iiinler discussion , 
L. W, E. Rapwenhofp, 3 let ontstaan van den godsdienst ('Ilieol. ' 
'I’ijdsohr. 18S5), and Kiisri.i.v in Stud, nnd Krit, i8qo, give survey.*?, 
from which one can get to know the present state of the question. 

The question as to the origin of religion is really a 
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philosophical one, and runs as follows : What causes or 
powers in man and mankind give rise to religion? 
What can be regarded as primitive in religious life ? 
This question as "to the origin of religion touches 
closely on that as to the essence of religion, but the 
two questions are not identical; for primitive and 
essential ai*e not synonymous, and though our opinion 
as to the essence of religion may strongly influence our 
views on its origins, yet it would be a petitio principii 
to maintain that the essence of religion must clearly 
show itself in the earliest forms under which it 
appears. A detailed treatment of these problems 
must be left to the philosophy of religion, but even 
in a history of religion w-e cjmnot but touch on the 
principal points. For a philosophical view of the 
beginnings of religion must conform itself to the data 
of ethnogi'aphy and religious history, as well as to 
those of psychology, and must account for the his- 
torical development, and the actual state of religion. 

' Oir conception of history varies according as we begin 
with the beginning, or the end, and consider retrogres- 
sion, orprogressioneithcras primary, orsecondaryin the 
development of mankind b Therefore without enter- 
ing on the psychological and philosophical questions 
as to the origin of religion, we must xlwell on those 
parts of them which are directly connected with ethno- 
graphic and historical studies. 

Many old and modern ideas concerning the origin 
of religion, even though they boast of the authority of 
^famous names, need cftily to bo mentioned in order at 
once to realise their insufficiency. Such is. for instance, 

* The reasons for botli o|>inioii« have been clearly collected by Dl 
Wette, Vorlesungen uber die Religion (1827), pp. 184 He<j|, 
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that formerly popular explanation vhich regarde(?*re» 
ligion as a human discovery sprung from the cunning 
deception of priests and rulers. Another opinion not 
less insipid, though at present ^ibmetimes regarded 
as the highest philosophy, is that which declares 
religion to be a madness, a pathological phenomenon, 
closely connected with neurosis and hysteria, &c. 

The psychological explanation also which derives 
religion one-sidedly from one single faculty or 
sentiment, is mistaken, whether with Pesghel and 
many others we admit intellectual wants, ‘ pressure of 
causality,* or, according to the freciuently quoted saying 
of the ancients, ‘primus in orbe Decs fecit timor^,’ 
fear only. As opposed to this, another theory we 
think will prevail, which insists on the co-operation 
of different functions of our mind in the origin of 
religion, and discovers in it the rich scale of different 
human sentiments. Lastly, we must insist on this, 
that the psychological analysis can never suffice for 
the solution of the whole problem, for religion ’is 
impossible except by a simultaneous working itf 
subjective, and objective elementB; it only arises 
from a contact between the desires of man and his 
impressions and experiences. Very heterogeneous 
thinkers agree nevertheless in recognising a con- 
nection between these two sides. FKi'EunAc^H repre- 
sents the gods in their double character as creatures 
of our desires (Wunschwesen) and creatures of nature 
(Naturweson).^ Faiubairn well describes these ob- 
jective and subjective elements* from which the idea- 
of God takes its origin, and so do Zklber and many 

^ This saying not hy Lnen^tius, as is often supposed, but is borrowed 
in Statius’ Thebais (iii. 661) from Petronius, 
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more. They diffe'% however, considerably in defining 
religious sentiments and religious impressions, which 
they allow to be primitive ; and more pai*ticularly with 
regard to the question whether the first religious 
ideas should be derived from impressions of nature, 
or from experiences of life. Many believe that the 
impressions which man receives from surrounding 
nature arouse and determine his religious sentiment. 
But Hume already differed, and thought that the ex- 
periences of life which are constantly filling the human 
heart with fear or hope, constituted the true source of 
religion. This may also be taken to mean that the 
contradiction between the data of human self- 
consciousness, and the order of the world, in other 
words, the misery of life, supplies the true in)pulse 
for a forcible assertion of the ideal witliin the human 
soul k Anyhow, this question, whether religion 
arises from a contemplation of nature, or from the 
experiences of life, constitutes one of the principal 
problems connected with the origin of religion. 

Before we examine the different attempts at ex- 
plaining the origin of religion in connection with 
historical facts, we have still to say a few words on 
the opinion that religion is to be derived from a 
primeval revelation of God. The solution of this 
question"^ is historical in appearance only, and in 
reality is to be carefully distinguished from a formerly 
discussed admissioji of a primitive tradition which is 
supposed to be contained in Genesis i-xi. Even that 
.account knows nothing of- an event or an act by 
which religion has been founded, though it represenbi 

^ See S. Hoekstra, Bz., Bronuen en grondslageu v an het godedien^ 
stig geloof (1864'. 
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to us the God-created man as in intercourse with liis 
Creator. The question as to a primitive revelation 
must not therefore be treated as an historical or semi- 
historical question, but as a purely philosophical one. 
Many nations have cherished the idea of a divine 
origin of all civilisation, and therefore of religion 
also. Human belief takes naturally to the idea 
^antiquitas proxime accedit ad Decs,’ and therefore 
‘a Dis quasi tradita religio'/ The defenders of a 
primitive revelation as the source of all religion, 
are not satisfied with admitting a divine origin of 
civilisation, but imagine a special communication 
from God, whereby religion was founded. Against 
such a view we may quote the words of Schelling, 
that if religion were to bo deigived from an historical 
communication froin Go<l, man would have to be 
concxdved as without religion before that ^communi- 
cation, and that if we admit an original atheism of 

human consciousness, it would remain inconceivable 
. * • 
how such a consciousness could have received a 

revelation from God. But although this argument of 

Schklling’s touches the weak point of the opposite 

opinion, it rests nevertheless on a wrong opposition 

between what is. essential and actual. We cannot 

even recognise such a dilemma as that a religion 

arose cither from the nature of man, or from an act 

of God. We can neither co-ordinate the two terms, 

nor reject one of them. To us, on the contrary, 

religion seems to spring from tjie very essence of 

man, but under influences and circumstances wherein 

the activity of God is manifest, even though we can- 


* Cicero, de LegibuB, ii. c. ii, 

n 
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riot determine the form and the conditions under 
which this activity showed itself. 

But this is not the meaning attached to a primitive 
revelation by its' defenders. They rather think of a 
primitive monotheism of divine origin, which can. be 
traced in many religions as antecedent to its later 
development. Gladstone^ has tried to do this with 
great ingenuity, but to us his theory seems untenable. 

We now turn to the ([ucstion as to which religious 
phenomena may be considered as primitive, and 
whether the historical development can be satis- 
factorily explained from such primitive forms. Let 
us examine the different and opposite opinions on 
this subject. 

We meet first of all^with tlie {'sseriion. that savage 
races continuing up to the present in prcl)istoric 
circumstances give us a correct id(‘a of the primitive 
state of religion. This opinion is held by TyLOlt, 
Lubhook, Tifj.k, RKViFm:, and many others, and to a 
ceitain extent also by Waitz ; while H. Spi nofh tries 
to illustrate the picture of primitive man, which he 
deduces apparently from psychological tenets, with 
the help of descriptions of savage races. It is true 
they admit that, in the strict sense of the word, no 
part of the human race still exists in a state of 
nature, that a certain civilisation is to be found 
everywhere, and that the terms of ‘ savage ’ and 
‘children of nature' can be taken relatively only. 
Neveitheless these., very savages, however great the 
distance which separates them from the first days of 
humanity, are supposed to give us an approximately 
faithful picture of those early days ; they form the un^ 
^ Homer and tlie Homeric Age (i860) ; Jiiventus Mundi (1868), 
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developed, or the least developed poriions of humaniV/ 
and are therefore to the student of civilisation what the 
opossum and the sloth are to the paleontologist. But 
even if savages are looked upon, not as undevelopcrd, 
but as corrupt portions of humanity, their present 
state may iievertlicless, it is thought, bear witness to 
primitive states, because a corruption and a lapsing 
jrom a high level is generally nothing but a /elapse 
into a fonner lower stage. In more than one respect 
savages are supposed to be like the first man. In 
both, the sensuous elements are predominant, life is 
chiefly determined by external influences, while there 
is as yet no trace of an independent intellectual 
development. Thej' follow impulses and impressions 
which change every moment, g,nd they are almost en- 
tirely devoid of tiic faculty of al)stractioii. Even to-day 
we SCO how their consciousness is (nclosed^ within the 
naiTow limits of the senses, without any sign of an 
awakening intellect, and the same must have been 
the case with the first man. But there are weighty 
arguments against this view. It must be remembered, 
first of all,tlmt in one respect at h^ast, the life of the 
savage differs from that of the first man, considering 
that he is tied to a past. It is a mistake to imagine 
that because these savage races do not hand down any 
history, they are therefore not dependent o)i a past, 
and live as it were iu a to-day without a yesterday. 
The past, though it does not live in an historical 
tradition, exercises nevertheless t^ie greatest influence 
through the continuity of manners ; and among these 
races more particularly, the power of custom is very 
tyrai^^^’^1. Leaving alone the question whether 
savages are really a deteriorated race, the idea of com- 

D a 
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paring them with the childhood of mankind in n 
mistake, more particularly if it is intended as a 
real analogy, and not simply as a metaphor, for 
sdvages hatre a real past to which they are drained 
by customs and laws. The same applies to another 
ai’gument in support of this opinion. Historians of 
civilisation have observed that many of the customs 
and vif^ws of savages occur also in the higher stages 
of civilisation, and they believe in consequence that 
they can best understand the whole intellectual 
development, if they dwell upon the level occupied by 
savages as its starting-point. The life of savages is 
thus considered as the foundation on which the 
laborious edifice of civilisation has been erected. This 
argument however may easily be inverted. If on one 
side the views and customs of savages'may everywhere 
be detecte<^ amongst civilised races, traces and indica- 
tions of higher ideals are not wanting amongst 
ravages. This point will have to be established more 
fully hereafter, at present we can only mention it as 
a deduction from what we have mentioned before, so 
that the Patagonian, Tasmanian, and others should 
not be considered, as a matter of course, as the true 
image of primitive man. In considering the origin of 
civilisation it is necessary to take account of the 
whole man, and of the whole of humanity in its coui'se 
of development, and therefore not to omit the state 
of childhood and savage races. The opinion how*^ 
ever that a child ^ and a savage represent exclu** 
sively, or even preeminently, the features of the first 
man has to be rejected. It is strange to observe what 
different impressions are made on different observers 
by the life of savages. Many, such as Qmthm tw 
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discover among savages clear traces ofiforuSer* 
civilisation; others see in these races nothing but 
herds of human beings still to a great extent in an 
animal state. * 

We must here examine carefully a doctrine 
i<rith which the former view is closely connected, 
namely that of an original animism. This animism 
owes the prominent part which it occupies at jpresent 
in the science of religion, to Tylor, who in his Primi- 
tive Culture represents animism as a primitive phi- 
losophy, supplying at the same time the foundation 
of all religion. According to liim, religion arose 
from the conception of spiritual beings bon’owed 
fj^om a coarse philosophy of nature. Animism com- 
prehends the doctrine of souls and of spirits, but has 
its starting-point In the former. Apparitions during 
sleep and at death, dreams, and visions are supposed 
to have revealed to man his soul as distinct from the 
body, and as an indwelling vital force. This know- 
ledge of the existence of a human soul was afterwards 
transferred to all other objects also. Animals, plants,' 
and everj thing else have their own souls, which the 
savage represents to himself as like the soul of man. 
A belief that the whole of nature is endowed with life 
is indissolubly connected with these views, and 
mythology has borrowed this idea from animism. 
From this original doctrine of souls arises the doctrine 
of spiiits. Spirits ai'e supposed to bo of the same 
kind as souls, only no longer belonging to individual 
beings or objects, but separated from them, and acting 
in different ways as demons, as tutelary, natural, or 
elementary spirits, as deities of species, &c. Sometimes 
they are conceived as I’oaming about and manifesting 
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“themselves, sometimes as incorporated in certain 
objects which then become fetishes. On this anim- 
istic foundation Tylor has attempted to explain not 
only a number oi religiou phenomena, even in the 
higher strata of civilisation, but its whole development 
also. In spite of his clear and sensible way of repre- 
sentation he occasionally demands a little too much ; 
as when he compares Pl vto^s theory of ideas with the 
deities of the species believed in by the Red-skins of 
America. Nevertheless Tyt/)R\s theory has a great 
advantage over that of others, such as Spkxckr, 
Caspatu, and Schultzk, whom we have now to 
consider more pai*ticularly. 

In the first section of his Sociology Spkntku has 
described with his own literary excelhuico the genesis 
of the intellectual and religious ideas — the belief in 
souls. Though as editor of Descriptive Sociology ho 
had at his disposal rich ethnographic materials, yet 
he always remains tlie philosopher ; he derives the 
image of primitive man from psychological premises, 
*and is for ever aiming after what lie calls ‘ unified 
knowledge.’ This explain.s why he combines the two 
sides of animism as represented by TYr.ou (a l>cliel 
both in souls and spirit.s) into one. According to 
Spexceb everything is belief in souls, and his de- 
lineation of the experiences which have led man to a. 
consciousness of his other self is often correct. In 
his description of the meaning of dreams, diseases, 
and death, he agreeg in the main with Tylok ; but 
he differs from him on other important points, owing 
chiefly to his always suggesting one and the same 
explanation (cult of souls, worship of the dead). 
Thus Spencer protests against the idea that it 
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could be a primitive thought to at^ycribe life to the 
whole of nature. He argues that even the more 
highly developed animals know perfectly the difference 
between animate beings and inanimate objects, and 
therefore considers it erroneous to ascribe to man, who 
occupies a higher position in the process of evolution, 
so great an ignoraiico as to ascribe consciousness and 
will to all things. It is only by means of indirect 
syllogisma, and at the time wlien he has bt*gun to 
philosophise, that man could have been brought to 
project his own soul on inanimate objects, while in 
his primitive and immc<liate iinpjessions he know's 
that distinction perfoetl}" well. Spknceh denies like- 
wise that men ever a8cril)ed to animals, plants, things 
and natural phenomena, souls of their own. He 
imagines that h^^ (Min get rid of these souls of objects 
by his remark, that such souls would always have the 
(qualities of animals, plants, and objects, wl/ile they are 
endowed without exc(‘ption with the (jualities of the 
human soul. He therefore maintains that tln^y are all 
human souls, active within things. Here however 
there prevails a confusion of thought, against which 
Tvlou has guarded. Tlie souls of animals, plants, and 
things liav(^ not the ijualities of animals, plants, and 
things, but those of the soul, and are therefore quite 
naturally conetdved in analogy wdth the huinmn soul. 
Nevertheless they belong to animals, plants, and things 
themselves, and we must have recourse w ith Siu-:x('EE 
to the most dosporate jugglery, in order to (‘xplain how’- 
the souls of the depai-ted haunt* plants, and animals, 
sun and moon, objects of nature, and fetishes. With 
Tylok the worship of the dead is an important sub- 
division of animism, with Scknckr it is the one and 
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,aU of Teligion, so fbat consistently be ou^^t^tus lAPPBBT 
really does, to loplaoe tbe terms of anbnism, and bdiaf 
in spirits, by tibat of worship of souls. It is dear 
this is only a rene^ring of eubemerism. Spbnceb was 
prepared fOT this accusation, nor bas be escaped it. 
His explanations are in fact frequently as insipid as 
those of the old euhemerist. A belief in gods in heaven 
above originated, according to him, with a dread of 
chiefbaihs who bad their seat above on mountain fast* 
nesses. Whenever the mythological 8trU;^le between 
storm and sunlight is mentioned, Spkncbr thinks of 
persons who happen to be called storm and sun. 

One important matter bas not yet been mentioned, 
namely the influence which the discovery of Are may 
have had on religious ideas. On this point Caspabi 
has started a theory which has been, adopted in the 
main by ald also. Caspaui admits in religion a 

preanimistifi period, during which religious sentiment, 
which always strives after the sublime, discovered it 
in the circle of the family ; as if the worship of elders 
«nd chieftains had been the flrst religion. Even wor- 
ship of dead bodies and of animals would, according to 
him, have lieen anterior to animism. Animism arose 
only with the discovery of fire. When people suc- 
ceeded in calling forth, by means of friction, blows, or 
boring, spark from wood or stone, the thought of 
something invisible and supersensuous began to rise, 
and then only the concept of a soul would become 
possible. Fetishism also and witchcraft were possible 
, only on this new soiC This theory however has been 
met by weighty arguments. Tbe whole idea of a pre- 
animistic religion rests on very unsafe conjecture ; it 
is not probable that the phenomena oompr^ended by 
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it were primitive, or mdependent ef the concept hi « 
eonl. 'I^e eame applies to races without fire, which 
neither ethnography nor history, nor prehistoric re- 
search, have been able to establish. Indirect conclusions 
only lead to the supposition that man had not alto- 
gether lost the recollection of a time when the use of 
fire was not yet known. If one combines the myths 
of fire-messengers among different races with the great 
veneration shown to*fire by almost all members of the 
human race, and with the primitive ways in which 
they procure fire ' for the object of worship, we might 
really suppose that the discovery of fire formed a 
constituent element in the formation of religion. But 
these myths and customs admit of no safe conclusions, 
and it is a matter of ingenious construction rather 
than of cautious research if religious ideas are derived 
from the discovery .of fire. 

ScHULTZK has given a new turn to this problem. 
By analysing the consciousness of savages he arrives 
at a new view of the genesis of fetishism, which he 
describes as a worship of material objects. We cah 
easily account, by 'the narrow circle of ideas among 
savages, for the fact that they admire and exaggerate 
the value of very small and insignificant objects, that 
they look upon these objects anthropopathically 
. alive, as sentient and willing, that they connect them 
with auspicious or inauspicious events and experi- 
ences, and, lastly, that they believe such objects to 
require religious veneration. ^ These four facts are 
supposed to account for the worship of stocks and 
stones, bundles and bows, gores and strips ( Wickelchon 

^ See oa thie subject A. Tylob, Early Hist., cliap. ix ; WnsoN, Pre- 
bistorie Man, chap. v. 
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, Ufid* Schleifchen, Zwickelchen und Streifchen) which 
we call fetishism. Schultze however, though he con- 
siders fetishism as a portion of primitive religion, 
never considers it as the whole of primitive religion. 
By the side of it he always puts a worship of spirits, 
and these two streams run parallel till they meet at 
a certain point, and then give rise to other forms of 
religion. 

This will make it clear that it is a mistake to argue, 
in the iii'st instance, against an opinion which makes 
fetishism the beginning of all religion. Most of the 
animists, such as T^lok and HvKSCin, look upon 
fetishism as by no means primitive, but as a later 
development of the belief in souls and spirits ; and oven 
8 (’HULTZi:, who stands up for the ])rimitivo character 
of fetishism, nevertheless plae(‘s by its side a belief 
in spirits. Little is therefore gained for refuting 
the animistic* theoiy if we can prove no moi’o than 
that fetishism was not primitive. 

But the strength of the ny thological school is not 
to be judged by the weakness of their opposition to 
the animistic school ; what we havc*to do is to examine 
their positive work for the explanation of the origin 
of religion. Here Max Mclleu may spi^ak in the 
name of all its representatives. In many of his writ- 
ings, more particularly in the Ilibbert Lectures, he 
deiives the origin of religion amongst the oldest 
Aryans from the impressions of nature ; according to 
his view, man even in viewing nature has a i)erct'ption 

something intinite. fcvery conception of the infinite 
is necessarily preceded by such a perception. Kvery 
nooumenon presupposes an aisthoton; ‘nihil in tide 
quod non ante fuerit in sensu.’ Every sensuous 
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perception has its limits, and ceases to be a clear per- 
ception beyond these limits. It therefore leaves in 
man, with and beside the perception of the finite, the 
perception of an infinite also ; a concept wjiich is called 
forth also by the infinitely great and the infinitely 
small in nature. But the contemplation of nature 
calls forth other religious ideas also. The light of 
heaven awakes in him the sensus luininis ; the 
order and regularity in nature, the idea of law and 
order. It is thus that our ancestors recognised God in 
nature, and this was the true source of religion. 

In the violent polemic which Max Mcn.r.rji's sys- 
tem has provoked, two arguments are particularly 
prominent. First, that religious faith should not be 
derived from sensuous impressions ; secondly, that 
with him tlie« iitfinite moans the indefinite, and is 
therefore not (juitc an ade(juate jiame for the divine. 
Both objoetions however ascribed to Max MIilleh a 
superficiality which ought not to be charged against 
him. He has never said tliat sensuous perception 
alone could produce religious ideas, but he lays par- 
ticular stress also on man himself, on the intellectual 
organisation of man. The perception of the infinite is 
not produced by the mere perception of nature, but 
that perception arouses religious sentiments in man 
from their slumlier. Being endowed as he is. man 
cannot perceive nature without an awakening of 
something within himself. The sentiment of the infinite 
accompanies the perception of nature, is connected but 
not identical with it, is what is called a * concomitant* 
sentiment/ In the true sense of the word, a sensuous 
perception is never sensuous only, for our senses are al- 
ways working in the service of our mind. Max Mr llei^ 
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„ demes likewise that he confiises the infinite with the 
indefinite. It is quite true that the infinite, though 
we perceive and know it, can never be clearly defined* 
The whole of, history shows us man in his vain struggle 
to describe and define the infinite, or the divine. But 
it by no means follows that Max MDlleb has used 
one concept for the other. It is true that all doubts on 
this point are not yet quite removed. It seems objec- 
tionable in any theory on the origin of religion to lay 
stress so exclusively on belief, and to ignore the cult. 
Whether the explanation of the myths proposed by 
Max MDllek and many other mythologists is correct, 
or not, we must discuss hereafter ; at present we only 
ask whether we can agree with their derivation of 
religious ideas from natural impressions. H. Spencee 
has produced a whole array of arguments, the greater 
pai-t of which do not even touch the principal ques- 
tions. He says, for instance, that the mythologists 
with their linguistic arguments explain words but not 
things; that their strongest support, the Vedic mytho- 
logy, becomes weaker and weaker by more recent 
research ; that they have a wrong conception of primi- 
tive man, ascribing to him all kinds of intuitioms, 
sentiments, thoughts, and fancies, which he could never 
have had; that they explain the lower from the higher, 
instead of the higher from the lower, &c. Spknceb's 
chief argument however is derived from the differences 
in the explanation of certain myths, which seem to 
him sufficient by themselves to upset the mythological 
^theory. They seem to explain the same ideas if they 
occur among the South Sea Islanders as an apotheosis 
of dead persons ; if they occur among the Greeks, as 
a pensionification of nature. This objection, bowever, 
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would only be justified if we supposed with Spenoer , 
that all religious ideas must flow from the same source, 
and be caused by similar circumstances. The large- 
hearted views of Max MOlleb differ very favourably 
from the teamed pedantry of the animists, and it is to be 
legretted that too many mythologists have surrendered 
thorn. Though he himself describes almost exclusively 
the genesis of a belief in gods as it was brought about 
among the Aryans by a contemplation of nature, Max 
MOlleb recognises distinctly that other impressions 
and experiences also call foith primitive religious 
ideas. Not only the contemplation of nafure, but the 
perception of death, has awakened in man the sense of 
the infinite. Not only the order of nature, but the 
voice of conscience also, has called forth thoughts of 
law and duty. *Not only the brilliant light which 
chases away darkness, but sympathy also with the 
joys and sufferings of his friends, has placed the first 
germs of love in the human heart. Thus the foremost 
representative of the mythological theory declines 
distinctly to give one and the same explanation of thfe 
origin of the gods, and he opposes to the assertion of 
the animists that all gods were originally spirits, the 
much more modest statement that many gods, and 
principally those of the Indo-Germans, were personified 
forces and phenomena of nature. 

Here we come to another and important side of our 
problem. It is not only the question what ideas we 
consider as primitive, but also whether it is possible 
to understand the later development, if starting from* 
these primitive conceptions and conditions. Even if 
we do not explain animism as secondary, but look 
upon it aa a form of thought and faith thoroughly 
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. in iiarmony with «. the primitive state of human con- 
sciousness and human society, the question still re- 
mains whether animism alone can be called primitive, 
and whether everything else must have sprung from 
it This is the opinion of those who see in religion 
and metaphysics little more than decaying animism, 
and who incorporate the whole belief, in gods in 
animism. We have to examine this view a little 
more carefully. It has been elaborated in his own 
way by Scnui/rzE, who proposes the following scheme, 
namely, that the religion of savages lias two sides, 
fetishism aiid worship of spirits. At first fetishism is 
concerned with mumhuic and visible objects only, but 
gains in a higlier stage a new object — the sky with its 
phenomena. The worship of si>irits advances towards 
polytheism, and the crOsSsing of these two tendencies 
produces monotheism. The weak point of this system 
is the ‘new object ' of fetishism which man is supposed 
to have gained by the contemplation of the sky. 
ScHULTZE points out how with this new object a new 
fbrm of religious consciousness arises, for while the 
savage worships the mundane fctislies for the satis- 
faction of his material desires only, ho takes a more 
intellectual interest in the sky, in sun and moon. Thus, 
although Siuii LTZK continues to call the worship of 
the sky the sun fetishism, he has himself un- 
consciously, but sharply, traced the ditference between 
these two forms. 

The remarks of Tylou on this subject are far more 
•complete and valuable ; he draws his conclusions, not 
from a narrow and one-sided, but from a rich and 
carefully classified material. He does not ignore the 
higher elements in the religion of savages, hat tries 
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to derive thorn naturally from animistic thoughts.. 
Even the belief in higher guiding deities grows, ac- 
cording to him, from a l)elief in souls after it has 
become enlarged into a l>elief in spirits. , lieferring to 
some statements of A. Comtk, Tv lor attaches great 
importance to the theory of deities of species, because 
by it individual souls become generalised to class ideas. 
The great gods of nature have sprung from spirits of 
nature, and ))ecoming more richly endowed with the 
qualities of human personality, have assumed that 
shape Nvhich wo know in mjthology. Even the idea 
of a divine supremacy had its origin tliore. It was 
natural that a preeminent place should be assigned 
among the gods to the god of the sky and the sun. at 
a time when human society^ and government sui)plied 
the type for a hi(‘rarehy among spirits and gods. It 
should also l>e remembered that among ancestors 
sjK^cial respect was shown to tln^ head of the race. 
Ijastly, tile fundamental iilea of mythology, that of 
nature being endowe<l with life and .soul, is ivpi'esented 
as thoroughly animistic. * 

Several things have to he urged against this view. 
It is difficult, no doubt, to draw a sharp line of de- 
marcatioji between animism and other forms of religion, 
and to s(‘ttle charncteristie marks whereby to dis- 
tinguish between gods and spirits. Many religions 
seem to show us clearly the transition from animism 
to polytheism. The C1nm‘so religion for instance, 
though it has advanced b(‘yojul the lower form of 
belief in spirits, has md jet arrived at gods o? 
distinct individuality. Hut it should not be over- 
looked that not only civilised nations draw a dif- 
ference between higher deities and lower spirits, but 
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thai many savages^ also distinguish the heavenly gp<ll ^ 
from souls, mundane spirits, and fetishes^ Cei^n 
characteristic differences between gods and spirits 
may be discovered, though they are often quanti* 
tative rather than qualitative. Thus the gods have 
fceen individualised and personified, they have a^ 
name and form of their own, which is not the case 
with spirits. The sentiments also which man enter- 
tains towards the gods ai*e different. Fear and^ 
^otistic calculation which prevail in animism have 
been replaced by more exalted sentiments and a less 
selfish interest. This by itself would speak against a 
dterivation of the whole belief in gods from animism, 
and we shall see still more clearly how artificial it 
Would be if we attempted to derive the whole in- 
tellectual wealth of civilised nations from that one 
source. Among people such as the Egyptians, the 
Hindoos, the Greeks, the Jews, animism has certainly 
possessed a far greater importance than was formerly 
believed. Among them also, animism has largely 
ihfluenced law and customs, worship and superstition 
(worship of the dead, belief in spirits, totemism, &c0- 
But we cannot but see at the same time how difll- 
cult it would be to understand the religion of these 
people if we attempted to derive it entirely from 
a belief in spirits and in the dead. Nay, how arbi- . 
trary it would be to represent animistic phenomena 
only as primitive, and everything else as derived 
from them. We cannot resist- the conviction that 
ihe worship of nature was general, and by no means 
less primitive than a worship of souls and belief in 
spirits ; and that it was that worship which created 
the personal forms of gods and many myths* The 
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concept of God cannot have arisen exclusively from ^ 
fear produced by certain biological phenomena. The 
elevating impressions of nature also have called it into 
being. We Ijelieve therefore that neither the animists 
nor the mythologists possess the key for the riddle of 
the origin of religion. But the explanations of both, 
though not sufficient for the whole, give a sufficient 
account of certain series and classes of phenomena : 
they ai’c not altogether eiToneous, but only correct in 
their mutual limitation. 

We have not yet touched on one side of the problem, 
namely whether the origin of religion coincides with 
the origin of morality. Wo can here give a few general 
remarks only on this fundamental question of philo- 
sophical ethics. In their latc^* development religion 
and moralitjj' ai'C most closely connecknl. Morality 
looks for the sanction of religion, religion, inculcates 
moral duties. Even during the earlier stages this 
connection may still be perceived, and in witchcraft 
itself a moral and educational <dement has been dis- 
covered because its success depends on self-denial 
and sacrifice. Even though religion and morality 
arc occasionally opposed to one another, there is yet 
an essential connection between them. But wffiat is 
essential is* not always primitive. It is certayi that 
morality was as universal and primitive as religion, but 
the question is whether both were originally connected 
and sprang from a common source. Many assert this 
decidedly, for religion according k) them arises from 
the consciousness of duty, or from a sense of reverence 
for elders or chiefs. If however the origin of religion is 
discovered in animistic or naturalistic ideas and senti- 
ments, there is no reason why the origin of religion 
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and of morality should be supposed to coincide. For 
neither the souls or spirits, nor the gods of nature, 
originally or necessarily guardians of any moral law# 
and neither the benefits expected, nor the dangers 
feared from them are directly connected with moral 
conditions or thoughts. The answer to our question 
depends therefore entirely on philosophic suppositions. 
However essential the connection between religion 
and morality may seem to us, their common origin 
has by no means been proved. We ourselves believe 
that religion and morality, separate in their origin, 
became united in course of time. 


Chapteb 7 ~~ ThM niTision of BOligioiui. 

Jhoks of Meference, H. Paket, Ueber die EintJieilung der Religionen 
(Theol. Stud u Knt. 1855) ; C P. TiLtF, Ecli^ions (Enc. Br.) ; A. 
Kuenen, Lectures on National Beligiontf and irni\emil Beligions (Htb. 
Lect. 1S82). See also the general works mentioned before. 

It is most difficult to arrive at anything approaching 
to a satisfactory classification of religions. This division 
can only be made according to the characteristic 
features of these religions ; but what to some is essen- 
tial, is only of subordinate importance to others, and 
one is always in danger of separating what is homo- 
geneovs and joining what is heterogeneous.' Never- 
theless new attempts are always being made to arrive 
at a systematic classification of religions. Befmre 
everything else we shall have to treat of the nature 
of such a classification in general. 

On this subject again it is Hegel who has answered 
Uie question in a way which still influences scholars. 
He says regarding the division which he brings for- 
ward: ‘It most not only be taken in its subjeettve 
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sezfuej but it is the necessary divisioii in the objective* 
sen^ of thi^ nature of the mind/ It contains Hhe 
fundamental outlines which form both the stages of 
the development of the idea and at the same time of 
its concrete manifestation/ This is saying two things : 
on the one hand that this division gives the analysis 
of the concept, and brings to light the nature of re- 
ligion in its unity and in its many-sidedness. At the 
same time the parts of this division form steps in the 
progress of development; religion runs through this 
process from the lowest to the highest, for which the 
ages of man form a much used analogy. Since the 
time of Hegel these two demands arc mostly made 
either together or singly with regard to any classifi- 
cation of religions. But no ^ne accepts any longer 
the opinion of the’ master that such a classification 
answering all these demands has been /liscovered ; 
though several of them betray even in their fofm the 
influence of Hegel. It is clear at all events that the 
qu^tion as to a classification of religions possesses a 
great philosophical importance. It is not enough to 
put together whatever is near to each other in time 
and space; this might be sufficient for a clear and 
practical treatment, but a really scientific classification 
must be based on essential characteristics of ^the re- 
ligious process. We shall now proceed to examine 
the most important attempts in this direction. 

There are genealogical and morphological classifi- 
cations of religions. The formes serve more for the 
^practical object of an historical survey, the latter 
answer the above-mentioned philosophical demands. 
A gmealogical classification can only be determined in 
"its Great help is given by the com- 
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‘parison of languages, which has placed the relationship 
of certain families of nations above all doubt. Max 
Muli.kr wishes therefore to base the classification of re- 
ligions on tliat of* languages, ‘ and tliis because, in the 
earliest development of the human mind, language, reli- 
gion, and national character are most closely united/ 
On this subject Tiklk has justly remarked that 
the comparative stmly of religion itself must corro- 
borate the results of linguistic studies before one has 
a right to unite the boundaries of families of language 
with those of families of religion. At all events, a 
comparative study of genealogically related religions 
has borne ample fruit. Max Mi'M.LKR confines his 
remarks to three of the principal families, the Indo- 
Germanic, Semitic, and so-called Turanian. It is 
necessary however, and possible also; to look beyond 
these three. It is true that a complefce genealogical 
classification is at present possible l‘or the Indo-Ger- 
manic and Semitic families only, and that not without 
admitting several prehistorical forms as connectinglinko 
in the religion of a family which was originally ono, 
and became afterwards diversified. Tikt.k has given 
such outlines in his article in the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. Wo need not dwell on this at present, because 
in the ethnographic survey of religions we shall 
hereafter have to consider more closely the different 
families of men with their religions. 

Every morphological classification is founded on a 
qualitative apprecia^^ion, for Pauict is quite right in 
demanding that such a division should divide reli- 
gious and not any other consciousness, and it is ex- 
actly the qualitative judgment which has to determine 
tiie religious sphere. This is clearly seen^ from the 
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many classifications which have been proposed. 

MOller has submitted some of the most popular classb 
fications to a sharp criticism. The first division, into 
true and false religion, hardly deserves .to be men- 
tioned. Then follows a more scientific division, into 
natural and revealed religions. Many theologians 
still cling to it, but it is no longer tenable, becQ^use a 
natural religion as an empty abstraction is without 
historical reality, and because it is impossible to fix 
the boundaries between the sphere of revelation and 
that of nature. The third division also, equally con- 
demned by Max MCllkr, namely that into popular 
and personal (grown and founded) religions, is un.satis- 
iactory, though Wiiitnkv among others continues to 
patronise it. For here also, the line of demarcation 
is wavering, a» nD one knows how many powerful, 
though to us unknown, personalities may have con- 
tributed towards the formation of those religions 
which are supposed to have grown up by themselves, 
and, on the other hand, how much of what was the 
common property of the people is reflected in the’ 
labours of the so-called foumlers of religion. Finally, 
the division into Monotheistic and Polytheistic reli- 
gions also has been put aside by Max MuLi-KTq with 
the remark that it is incomplete because it puts to- 
gether wdiat is heterogeneous, ami leaves out throe 
classes, namely, the dualistic, henotheistic, and atheistic 
religions. Nevertheless, Ekville and others fall back 
on this classification, though it is <jlear that a concept of 
the Divine, however important by itself, cannot possibly 
furnish by itself the exclusive principle of division. 

There are many other claswsitications besides the four 
just mentioned. These classifications are made from 
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different points of view, either according to their ideas, 
or according to the form of doctrine, according to ths 
cult or the character of piety or the peculiarity of 
sentiment, according to the objects desired, or accord** 
ing to the relation of religion to the state, science, art, 
morality, &c Thus we get mythological and dogmatic 
religi9ns ; religions in which the understanding, or the 
sentiment, or the will predominates (rationalistic, 
aesthetic, or ethic religions); religions in which the 
sentiment is ecstatic or subdued, elevated, or depressed ; 
religions with a worldly or an ascetic morality ; re- 
ligions which manifest themselves in woiks of plastic 
art, or in music, &c. Among all these classifications 
there are none so impoi“tant as that into particu- 
lar and universal, and that into natural and moral 
religions. 

The distinction between the religion of a country, 
and the religion of the world, seems to have been 
adopted for the first time as a principle of division by 
VON Duey^. It has become very popular in more 
‘^recent times The fact that most religions belong ex- 
clusively to one nation, whilst Buddhism, Christianity, 
and Islam have spread among difierent races of man- 
kind, is so important that the latter class of world- 
religions divides itself ejuite naturally from the rest. 

Kuknfn has most thoroughly treated the relation of 
the world-religions to the national religions from which 
they have sprung. But here also much caution is 
required. First of je^II, it is not complete, for we must 
separate from national religions, the religions of certain 
tribes which have not yet arrived at a national life, and 
those of religious communities which are no lender 
^ TUbinger Quartaltohrifi, 1837. 
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bcHUld togetiier by national relationship, but only by. 
doctrines and laws. The distinction between national 
and territorial religions also has not been taken into 
account, and even with regard to the class of so-called 
world-religions there remain many difficulties. Their 
universal cbiaracter can be taken either as a simple fact, 
or as an essential quality. In the former case, all that 
is asserted, is the undeniable fact of the iminense 
spreading of these three religions ; but we must not 
foi’get that other religious communities also, which have 
more or less loosened the bond of nationality, are more 
or less given to proselytising. Even Judaism had its 
proselytes, and Bi-ahmanism counts adherents outside 
the frontiei*s of India and of the Indian people. It is 
clear however that universalism may be accepted as an 
essential quality. In that senhe there can be only one 
real world-religion, whether such a religion exist al- 
ready, though not yet fully developed, or wliether it is 
to be expected from the future by a combination of 
different existing religions. But relatively also these 
three so-called universal religions are very unequal * 
with regard to their freedom from national limitation, 
and their power of adaptation to different requirements 
and circumstances. This inequality has been clearly 
established by Kuknen, who on this account declines 
^ place Islam among the world-religions. In feet, the 
objections to this classitication are so strong, that Tt elk, 
who formerly always followed it, has now entirely sur- 
rendered the name of world-religion, and accepts the 
ddliirence between national and ilniversal religions as 
no more than a subordinate principle of division. 

his principal division . is that, into natural and 
moral religions. 
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« 'We have thus come to a classification which seems 
to us by far the most important, though it is carried 
out in many different ways. The difierence is defined 
as either natural and intellectual, or as natural and 
moral. The former was Hegkl’s opinion when he 
taught us to conceive the three stages of religion 
(natural, ai-tistic, and revealed) as a necessary process 
in the human mind. Primitive man is held in the 
bonds of the natural and the sensuous ; he rises above 
this sphere and begins to assert his subjective freedom. 
Lastly, this difftTcnco is absorbed in the perfect and 
absolute religion in which alone tlio idea is realised. 
However closely this classification may be connected 
with Hegelian philosophy, its fundamental idea, 
namely the distinction between natural and spiritual 
religion, has been understood in .did’orent ways by 
different people, as for instance 1>3' Asmcs, Souaii- 
LiNG, vox Hautmaxn, and others. Tiei.i: now con- 
trasts natural and ethical religion : in the former the 
gods are conceived as natural beings, in the latter 
religion is determined by moral ideas. 

AfUir having described the general principles on 
which the classification of religions is foumled, it may 
be desirable to give the complete outlines of some of 
them. We shall give those of liiXJKL, vox Hakt- 

MAXX, tod Tikli:. 

HEGEL. 

I. NaTURK 

(i) The immediate religion (witchcraft. 

(3) The differeiitiatu»nr- of conHciousneas in itself — religions of 
substance. * 

(a) The religion of measure (China). 

{b) The religion of imagination (Brahmanism . 

(c) The rtdigion of selfabHor{>tiou (Buddhism). 

(3) Nature religion in its transition to the religion of freedom. 

The struggle of subjectivity. 
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(») The religion of the good or of light (Persia). 

{b) The religion of pain (Syrian 

(c) The religion of the enigma i Egypt), 

II. Thk RELnnoN of Intixlectual IxDiviDUALm'. 

(i) Tho religion of Huhlimity (.Tews;. 

\») The religion of beauty .Oreeksj. 

,3) Tho religion of purpose or reason (Romans). 

111. Aas<iLUTE Rei.iuion. 

C'hristianity. 

VON HARTMANN. 

I. NATVRAI.1.SM. 

(1) Naturalihtb* Ilenotheism. 

> Authr‘jpuid spiritualisation of llonotlieism. 
yEsthetie reiiiu tneiit (Hellenes . 

V,?)) Etihiarian s<‘euiansation (Ihmians). 

(c Tragieo ethieal profoundiiess (OennauH'). 

(3) Tlie theologieal systematising of Ileuotheisin. 

(a, Nat uralistie Monism Egyptians). 

[b) Seminaturalihin Persians . 

, •II. SrrKK>’ATrRAX.lSM. 

\i) Abstra<*t Monism, or the Mealistie religion of salvation. 
Akohiiiism (Drahmans". • 

(b) Absolute Illusiunism (Buddhists^. 

(a'> Theism. 

i^u; Primitive Moiiotln isin (^Prophets). 

\b) The law religj«'n, or n^ligion of lletenuiomy Mo‘,ai?>n^, 
.hulaism, atti‘n»j>ts of n^form, amongst which is Islamism . 
;(•) The realistic religiv>n of salvation v^Ciiristianity . 

TIEI.E. 

1, Natuki. Reliuioks. 


Polydamionistie Magical Religions under the control of 
Animism religions of savages'', ^ 

Purifiisl t»r organ i.H<‘d Magitail R^digious. Therianthropio 
Polytheism. 

Un^njantst.d, : ()njuinisi'<L 


Japanese religion. 


The semi-civilised rtdigions of 


Dravidian religion. j Apierica. 

Boligion of the Fins and Ests. I Tho ancient religion of thet 
The old Arahi<‘ ndigion. Chinese Empire. 

Tho old Pedasgic religion. Chaldtean religion. 

The old Italic rtdigion. Koligion of Egypt. 

Tho old It!tnt8c4in religion (V'l. 

The old Slavonic religion. 
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. Xc) Worship of manliko but suporhuman and aomi'^thloal 
beings. Anthropomorphic Polytheism. 

The ancient Vedic religion (India), 

The pre<Zarathustrian Iranic religion (Bactria, Media, Persia)* 
The younger Babylonian and Assyrian religion. 

The religions of the other civilised Semites (Phcemidai 
Canaan, Aramaea, Sabaeans in South Arabia). 

The Celtic, Germanic, Hellenic, and Graeco-Boman religions, 

II. Ethicai. Relioions. 

(a) Kational Nomistic (Nomothetic) religious communities. 
Taoism and Confucianism. 

^ Brahmanism. 

! Jainism and primitive Buddhism, 

Mazdaism. 

Mosaism. 

Judaism. 

{b) Universalistic religious communities. 

Islam, Buddhism, Christianity. 

We shall close our survey with* a glance at the 
reEgious statistics of mankind. Here* again there is 
much that is uncertain. The population of certain 
lands and portions of the world can only be approxi- 
mately guessed at. The many hundred millions of 
Chinese are all counted as belonging to Buddhism, 
but this is only partly correct, since Buddhism is 
only one of the three religions which govern in 
China ; but this calculation cannot be avoided, because 
it is impossible to draw a boundary between the 
adherenl^ of these three religions. The following 
numbers in millions may be nearly correct ^ 

^ These lists ore taken from HObker, Geographisch-statistts<^a 
Tabellan aller Lander der Erde (1884). The numbers are given rathe# 
edifiTerently by Wiohmar, Geographisch statistische Notisen (in 
Perthes’ Taschemitlas, 1885) ; Atlas Migeon (Paris, 1884); Wassbii, 
Lehrbuoh der Geographie (1882), Ac. The best notices the sprei^ 
of Catholicism ate in O. Wbbver, S, J,, Katholischer MlssknufaUai 
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ChiMian^ 433, or 30.3 Ac. (of which there are 

Catholics, 133 ProtestantS; 83 Greeks, 

„ 8 other sectsj. 

iCohaiumedans ... 130, or 8*3 r.c. 

Israelites 8, or 0 5 p.c. 

Buddhists ... 503, or 35.0 p.c. 

Brahiuaus ... 138. or 9.6 pc. 

WorshipjKjrs of fetishes 234, or 16*4 p.c. 

Total 1435, or 100 p.c. 

Chaptee 8. — *h« Priaioipal Forma of Reliffion. 

We must BOW give a short outline of some of the 
principal forms of religion. Many religious ten- 
dencies and phenomena will be more conveniently 
apoken of hereafter in treating of each religion by 
itself. Here we have only to explain the proper 
concepts of animism, fetisl^ism, polytheism, heno- 
theism, and monotheism. 

With regard’ to animism we have only to make a 
few additions to what was said in chapter vi. Animism 
is a belief in souls and spirits belonging either to 
men. or to objects, to individuals or classes. They 
sometimes roam about freely (spiritism), sometimes* 
they are incorporated in single objects (fetishism). 
They appear to man in a more subtle material form, 
as image, vapour, shadow, and are feared by him, so 
that he tries to control their influence by means of 
magic. Animism therefore is philosophy as* well as 
religion, and manifests itself in all religions, though 
principally in those of the lower races. But we have 
already pointed out that we cannot admit animism as 
the only or chief source of religion, nor can we enlarge « 
its meaning so far that wo suspect animism wherever 
we hear of soul and spirit. Nor can we admit that 
Positivism and Buddhism alone have been able to 
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overcome it. Though the influence of animism is 
widely spread, and is not absent altogether in any 
stage of civilisation and in any religion, yet its 
meaning should be limited. Two conditions are 
essential to it. First, that it should be confined to 
biologicsf phenomena in analogy to which it explains 
all other phenomena, without however arriving at the 
unified concept of the world, or the concept of cosmic 
forces. Secondly, that it should keep aloof from ethic 
thoughts and motives. Within these limits its ex- 
tension is very wide. A higher kind of animism 
which aj^proaches to polytheism, in which the spirits 
are to a certain exttmt individualised and classified, 
has been called polydamonism. Some phenomena 
which belong to animism have sometimes been ex- 
tended too far-, as when LmeocK uses Totemism for 
womhip of nature in general, and Pkhohkl Sha- 
manism for everything connected with magic and 
ritual. We look upon these names, which we shall 
have to define more accurately hereafter, not as 
®names of the principal forms of religion, but of 
important phenomena and tendencies of animism. 

The same appli(‘s to fetishism, which we have to 
treat here by itself. It w^as dk Buossks^ who first 
recognised the importance of fetishism in the history 
of religions. He was a learned and ingenious lawyer, 
of the last century, who hardly perceived himself the 
whole bearing of his observations. He derived the 
word fetish, the Portuguese ‘feitico’ (witchemft, be- 
witched objects), from ‘ fatum.’ We know now that it 

* O, UE Bkossks, Du cuUe de» dieux fetiches ou pc rallMe de raucteiine 
religion de rfigyj^te avec la religion actuelle de Nigi itie ( 1 760). W. J. 
Mtiller in his Die Africanische Lundscliaft Fetu, 1675, mentions fitiso, 
fetish, and fitisero, fetish.priest, as of Portuguese origin. 
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is derived from ‘ factitius.* This name was given^ at 
first to phenomena which had been observed among the 
negroes on the west coast of Africa ; but de Brosses 
himself compared these phenomena witl\ certain fea- 
tures of the old Egyptian religion. In this way the 
name fetishism became more and more gdlieral, till 
Comte used it actually for the lowest stage of all 
religious development, the sense in which the word is 
even now used from time to timeh We may how- 
ever with Tvlor, look on this theory as surrendered. 
But ev(‘n if wc follow him in considering fetishism 
as a subdivision of animism, many questions still 
remain unanswered. Fetishism is generally defined 
as a religious worship of material objects. The 
stock or stone which forms ^the oljject of worship is 
then called tlKJ fetish. Others, however, such as 
LuBiiOOK and Haim’I.l, insist that the fetish should 
be considcml as a nutans of magic, not being itself 
the object of worship, but a means by which man 
is brought in closer contact with the deity, and 
which is endowed with divine powers. Most likely* 
savages themselves do not distinguish between what 
we thus attempt to distinguish ; to them, f(‘t.ishes are 
both objects of religious worship and means of magic, 
and there are many instances of l)oth i<leas and of 
. their close connection. It is true we should iiot avail 
ourselves of the confused state of the savage con- 
sciousness as an excuse for leaving the matter itself 
confused, but wo ought as much^as possible to try to 
define the idea more accurately. Tlius, although a < 

^ For inntaiice inCiiiUBi) uk Rialle's work, La mythologie comps^roe, 
i. (1878), a work which contains much of interest, but is based on too 
aaperficial philoBophical ideas. 
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i^etish may often be used for magic purposes^ yet it 
differs from mere means of magic as being itself 
anthi'opopathic, and often itself the object of religioiQS 
worship. Xbere is a difference also between fetishes 
on one hand, and idols and amulets on the other. An 
idol is the image, an amulet the pledge of the pro- 
tection of a divine power, and however powerful the 
idol may be supposed be, and however closely 
connected that protection may be with the possession ' 
of an amulet, the divine power itself remains {ibove 
both, while it is wholly incorporated in the fetish, 
It may be true that sometimes idol and amulet sink 
down to a mere fetish. But the instances of this 
process, however numerous, do not disprove the dis- 
tinction which we have, made. The question as to 
the difference between the spirits* at work in the 
fetish, and the souls of things, is more subtle. The 
savage himself may not make this difference, but still 
we have to point it out. A thing does not become 
a fetish by applying the general belief in souls to a 
‘special object, but by the process of the four stages 
as described by Schultze. The spirit dwelling within 
the fetish is not the soul, or the vital power belonging 
to that object, but a spirit connected with that object 
and embodied in it. It follows from what has been 
said, that a definition of fetishism as a religious wor-. 
ship of material objects, requires several supplementary 
observations. Not every kind of worship paid to 
material objects cai^ be called fetishism, but only 
' tirat which is connected with magic ; otherwk^ the 
whole worship of nature would bo fetishism. Nor 
can every object be considered a fetish, but only 
single, we might almost say casual objects, whldi 
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attention. Differing from Schultze, 
tnnst exokde all celestial bodies, and consider 
earthly objects only as fetishes. But agreeing with 
hiin, we admit that man ceases to he a fetish wor- 
shipper as soon as he has learnt to distinguish the 
spirit from the material object. Even thus the con- 
cept of fetish is still veiy wide ; for there are fetishes 
of single persons, families, villages, and states. There 
are great and permanent fetishes, and others more 
casual, which are worshipped for a short time only 
and for a particular object. We shall have to say 
something more on this when describing the religion 
of the negroes. 

The word ‘polytheism’ determines not only the 
number but also the chai-acyber of the gods, and thus 
determines also the piety of the worshipper. The 
gods of polytheism are entirely imitations of human 
personality, not only anthropopathic, but also anthro- 
pomorphic. They do not personify single phenomena, 
but powers which man feels as influencing his life, 
powers both natural and ethical, and determining botH 
the social and political life of man. On this poly- 
theistic soil only do wo see a rich growth of mythology ; 
not everywhere however, but only where external 
nature most strongly influences the consciousness of 
man. Everywhere however polytheism involves the 
recognition, or the perception of something divine 
within the life of the world. It is only half true if 
pantheism is represented as the*philosophical founda- 
tion of polytheism. Though both share the idea of a* 
uuity between the mundane and the divine, the 
concept of the unity of that divine life is essential to 
pantheism, while such monism transcends the limits of 
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polytheism. Polytheism rests on the division and 
specialisation of the divine powers in the world, JDfcs 
poetic wealth arises from this, but likewise its intej* 
lectual and i;eligious weakness. * ' 

Before we proceed to consider monotheism, we have ' 
still to examine another term which has lately become 
very popular, namely henotheism. The idea, though 
not the term, came from Sohkllino, who admitted a 
relative monotheism as the principle of the original 
unity of humanity. This relative monotheism recog- 
nises one god onlj^ but this oneness is accidental, and 
not essential. A second god may follow on the one god, 
though on the other side this relative monotheism 
may develop into pure monotheism. According to 
ScHELLiNG \ this first stage is the common staiting- 
point both for polytheism and inonotlndsm. This 
constructive theory however is nowhere confirmed by 
history; while Max MbUiEu's theory is of a totally 
different character, and apjdies tlic name of heno- 
theism or kathenotlieism to a definite historical form 
t)f religion. Tt is the religion of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda which has this peculiar character, that in various 
invocations the single deity fills exclusively the mind 
of the worshipper, who without denying the existence 
of other gods, has only the single god, now one, now 
the othe/, before his eyes, and ascribes to him all that 
is divine. This worship of single gods is neither 
polytheism nor monotheism, but henotheism. But it 
has been rightly observed that piety always, and not 
•only in the hymns of the Rig- Veda, elevates its object 
above everything else, and dwells on it exclusively, 

' ScHELLiNO, Einleitung in die Philogophie der Mythologle, Lec- 
ture vi. 
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tJbat it would be difficult to allow a separate^ 
for these phenomenal Others again, 
to impart to the concept of henotheism a larger 
apd^more philosophical meaning. Von Hartmann,. 
for instance, though he accepts henotheism in about 
Ithe. sense given to it by Max Muller, docs not 
represent it as a phenomenon by itself, but as the 
^starting-point of the whole religious development. 
As^US, on the contrary, describes the religion of Indo- 
Gerjtflanic nations as henotheistic, because they recog- 
nise in the multitude of divine persons a unity of the 
divine essence. Pflkiderer again, regards henotheism 
as a national or relative monotheism leading on among 
the ^ews to real monotheism. This shows that no 
firm concept has been joined with the word, and that 
there is no neejissity for it. It would be better to 
discard the word henotheism altogether, because at 
present it seems only to lead to confusion of 
thought. 

The concept of monotheism also requires a more 
accurate definition than many have given of it. Some ' 
people speak not only of a primitive monotheism, 
but also of a monotheism among Greeks, Persians, 
and other people, who are generally considered poly- 
theistic. There is some excuse for this, because we 
see in the most different religions a certain desire to 
aiTive from a plurality at a unity of the gods. Even 
on a lower stage the idea of a divine supremacy may 
be discovered, though this, as Tyloh rightly remarks, 
should not as yet be called monotheism. Among 

^ Max MUllcr, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 532 ; 
i; Hib. Lect. vi. On the other aide, W. D. WHirKKY, Le 
piJ^tendu h^noth^iiame dn Veda (B. H. R. 1883). 
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tjivilised people this tendency towards unity is much 
stronger. There are several causes for this. Even 
mythology, which unites the single gods into a well-^ 
ordered society, often ascribes to the head, the king, the 
father of these gods, a far higher dignity than that of a 
primus inter pares. Philosophy is not satisfied with 
plurality ; for in the minds of thinkers the many gods 
of the popular belief soon become the names of 
one only god, though often in the sense rather of a 
monistic and mostly pantheistic view of the world,' than 
of a living religious faith. Piety also, particularly 
when the moral requirements have been united with 
a belief in the gods, works in the same direction, and 
elevates more serious minds above the limits of 
polytheism. Thus there are among many nations 
monotheistic tendencies and beginnings, but this does 
not justify us in speaking of monotheism wherever they 
show themselves more strongly. The word ‘ mono * 
in monotheism is not only numerical but qualitative, 
and implies the spirituality and supermundane 
character of the God who rules and fills the whole 
world. Thus monotheism dilfers from mere mono* 
latry, the worship of one God, without the concept 
as yet of the one and only God. Monotheism, as 
religion, differs equally from philosophical monism. 
If thus defined, it is clear that the name of monotheism 
belongs by right to the prophetic religion of the Old 
Testament only, with its two daughters, Christianity 
and Islam. In ord^r to prevent confusion of thought, 
it would be best to use the word exclusively 
for the Jewish, the Christian, and the Mohammedan 
religions. 



PHENOMENOLOGICAL SECTION. 

Chapter 9. — Preliminary Remarks. 

The phenomenology of religion is most closely 
connected with psychology, in so far as it deals with 
facts of human consciousness. Even the outward 
forms of religion can only be explained from in- 
ward processes : religious acts, ideas, and sentiments 
are not distinguished from non-religious acts, ideas 
and sentiments by any outward mark, but only by a 
certain inward relation. We must leave the accurate 
definition of the character of religious phenomena to 
philosophy, and content ourselv^cs with classifying the 
most important ethnographic ami historical material 
connected with the phenomena of religion* We shall 
not therefore attempt here an analysis of religious 
consciousness, but only discuss the meaning of the 
most important classes of religious phenomena. • 
PuNJER has fixed on four such groups of homo- 
geneous phenomena, namely, religious doctrines, acts, 
benefits, and sentiments. It is clear however that 
these four cannot be co-ordinated : the benefits which 
jnan possesses or desires in religion are gi'ouncl or ob- 
ject, the religious states and sentiments are the efficient 
causes and forces of the external phenorai‘na of religious 
life. There remain therefore the cult and the religious 
doctrine, or, to put it more generally, religious acting 
and thinking. But these cannot be separated from the 
benefits which man desires by them, nor from the sen- 
timents that give rise to them. We shall therefore 
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deal with the most important sides of cult and forms of 
doctrine, without attempting a strictly systematic order, 
or a theoretic division which does not correspond to 
actual facts., I speak intentionally of the forms of doc- 
trine, for we cannot dwell in detail on the rich contents 
of religious consciousness, such as they are divided into 
seven principal articles, by PFiiriDEur.K for instance. 

The question whether religious acting or religious 
thinking comes first is easily settled. Every religious 
act must be preceded by a thought, however cioide. 
On the other hand, many religious doctrines are much 
less primitive than the ritual act, and owe their 
origin to an attempt to explain them. In general, 
therefore, neither the act nor the doctrine can claim 
priority, and both are^ preceded by religious im- 
pressions, sentiments, and states.- It may Ive ad- 
mitted, however, that among the materials of 
which we dispose, those which are conneeWd with 
ritual are the most original. Among the elements 
of religious life, those connected with ritual are 
most permanent. Ritual custonis last for cen- 
turies, are differently combined and joined with other 
ideas, cease to be officially ritual, and l>ocome 
popular, but remain for all that the most stable 
elements of religion, carrying us back to the most 
distant time. Religious doctrines, on the contiary, 
develop, and without throwing away what is old they 
tend to adapt themselves to new requirements. There 
is here also a kind^of tradition, which warrants a 
certain continuity, but net an unchanging permanence. 
Lastly, with regard to religious sentiment, every 
period, every group, every person, is more or less 
independent. In describing the religious history of 
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any period we find that we have collected at the same 
time documents with regard to primitive times in cult 
and customs^ documents with regard to a nearer past 
in the religious doctrines, and documents, of the pre- 
sent in religious sentiment. In addition to this, the 
materials concerning the cult are not only the most pri- 
mitive, but also the most generally accessible. Among 
all peoples and races known to us, acts, manners, and 
customs are iminediakdy taken cognizance of. With 
many, these are almost the only thing known to us. 
Of all so-called savages we really know nothing but 
what they do, and we have to deduce their ideas from 
it, and from communications which generally lead to 
very little. It is only nations standing on a higher 
stage of civilisation, historical nations in tlie proper 
sense of the word*, that yield us religious doctrines, 
while with regard to religious sentiments can only 
form an opinion during periods \vbich are represented 
by the large and many-sided literature left to us. The 
richest material therefore for the phenomenology of re- 
ligion is supplied by religious acts, cult, and customs ; 
with regard to many nations and periods, it is the only 
mirror that reflects something of their religious ideas 
and sentiments. This throw^s quite a new light on the 
history of cult, and leaves it no longer simply as a 
part of archaeology. It is no doubt of importance that 
we should not lose sight of the bond which connects 
ritual with other sides of public life, but ritual should 
first of all be understood as a religious act, and in that 
sense belongs essentially to the science of religion. 

Bitual acts have to be considered from different 
points of view. They have a symbolical meaning, 
they are the ‘sign-language of theology’ (Tylor). 
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Suites consist of symbols which reflect the object of 
worship, or the subjective sentiments, and give a 
dramatic expression to religious thoughts. Many, as 
for instance Schleikrmacheu, have laid too much 
stress on the aesthetic side of the cult as a representa- 
tive action. In reality it can never be severed from 
the other more important side of the cult, namely the 
practical. What man most desires in his religion is, 
not first of all a symbolical representation of his ideas 
and sentiments, but an attainment of certain benefits 
which he hopes to gain by means of his representa- 
tive acts. The practical objects of these ritual acts 
are very various. Sometimes the interest centres 
exclusively in certain objects which satisfy material 
wants, sometimes what is desired consists in more 
general and spiritual objects, as wiien for instance a 
ceremony is meant to preserve a certain cosmic onler, 
or to gain for man certain powers and superhuman 
faculties. On a higher stage, what is looked for in a 
sacrificial act is not so much the gift as the giver, and 
what is desired is the favour of the gods, or com- 
munion with them. These difteront points of view 
lead to different ideas about the gods for whom the 
sacrifice is intended, and to different kinds and stages 
of piety, for it is said that ‘man grows with the 
growth of his object.’ The history of ritual dis** 
plays the greatest variety in these oljects, and in the 
means used for their realisation. It is of great import- 
ance to find out whether the dedired communion with 
the gods is to be taken in a moral or in a material 
sense. In the former greater impoitance is attached to 
man as acting, and in the latter to the communication 
made by God. The ritual act is therefore con- 
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sidered either as a human performance, or as a divine* 
blessing (sacrament), and this forms tlie deepest line of 
demarcation between the ethical and mystical sides of 
religious life and action. From an ethical point of 
view the difTerence between the sulyect and object of 
religion, between man and God, is carefully preserved ; 
from a mystical point of view that difference vanishes, 
and communion changes into identification. There 
is still one more side of the cult which must be 
mentioned, namely, the pedagogic. Cult is the form 
in which religion manifests, maintains, and extends 
itself. Rites are the bond of the unity of religion, 
by which individuals enter into communion with their 
brothers in the faith, however distant from them in 
time and space. Lastly, by ^means of rites, laymen, 
half-believers, and children are educated so as to 
become fit to participate in the benefits of religion. 

C'liAPTEU 10. — Tile Objects of Worship. 

As the most general definition of religion, Tvloh 
has proposed a belief in spiritual beings. It would be * 
more correct however, and more complete, to define 
religion as a belief in superhuman powers combined 
with their worship. At all events, the phenomenology 
of religion must begin with the consideration of the 
’different objects of belief and of worship, therefore a 
few general considerations will be useful by way of 
introduction. 

Religion has in reality but cue object, the living 
God who manifests Himself among all nations as 
the only real God. Though by many He is but 
partially known, or not known at all, because divine 
honour is paid to His works and His powers rather 
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tlian to Himself, yet in the end all worship is meant 
for Him, and man cannot conceive anything divine 
that is not really derived from Him ^ Considered from 
this point of view, the many gods worshipped by the 
heathen become either empty, meaningless, and even 
hostile beings, no-gods, false gods ; or real divine 
powers, and qualities, only separated from their subject 
and represented singly. The former point of view was 
more common among the prophets of Ismel, while so- 
called heathen thinkers in India, Egypt, and Greece 
were often led to look upon the many gods as mani- 
festations of the one divine power. 

At present we are concerned not with the one, but 
with the many objects of religion. It is not easy to 
say how vre can define those objects in general. We 
saw before that the fetish is considered by some as an 
object of worship, by others as a means of magic, 
while in reality it is both, in inseparable unity. But 
even when the question is ditierently put, as for 
instance with regard to the worship of nature, it is 
still difficult to say definitely what constitutes the 
real object of w^orsliip. Is it the material object 
itself, or an indw^elling spirit, or the divine power 
revealed in iti We shall be met }»y those questions 
again when we examine the various objects of religion, 
and we "shall discover that there is no answer that, 
applies equally to aU. The worship of nature is so 
differently inteipreted that it is impossible to disco % Jt 
a universal formula for its meaning. It is impossible 
on this account to devise a satisfactory division 
between the different objects of worship. The frontier 
line between the visible and invisible, the sensuous 

* On tbis point of view Bee Maleohi i. ii; Acts xvii. 93 ; Romiuti t. 
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and the sopersensuous, cannot but be wavering. Max 
MOI/LER has divided the sensuous objects to which 
worship has been addressed into tangible, such as stones 
axid shells, semi-tangible, such as trees, rivers, moun- 
tains, sea and earth, and intangible, such as sky, stars, 
sun and moon. Perhaps a division into earthly and 
heavenly olgects would be better, but there is no divi- 
rion which would suffice for an exhaustive treatment. 

It is clear from all this, how close is the bond 
which unites belief and worship with one another, 
and both with their objects. These rules however are 
never without exceptions ; there are religious ideas 
which are never manifested by acts. Some savages, 
for instance, believe indeed in good gods, but worship 
always the evil gods, because the good ones cannot 
by their nature do anything but good, and need not 
therefore be feared. It is still more curious that 
there should be ritual acts of different kinds which 
have no relation to any object, or in which that 
relation has been completely lost sight of. This 
is often the case in magical practices. Though the * 
gods were often invoked in them, yet their success 
does not depend on the gods, but on the formulas 
recited and the practices performed. It is true that 
Roskofp in his ingenious explanation of magic, 
derives it from a belief in beneliceut powers, ingrained 
in the human soul. It is vrith these powers that man 
wishes to be united in order to be able to overcome 
the evil powers that threaten hinj. But Roskoff has 
never proved that a savage really feels this dualism 
of beneficent and hostile powers, and desires to plaoe 
himself by magic in communion with a superhuman 
power akin to his own spirit. Not only in the 
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practice of magic, but also on many a higher stage, 
the object of religion has often been thrown in the 
background by, the ritual act and the religious 
practice. is really the case whenever the 

ritual act is considered as an essential condition, 
as the productive force of religious benefits, in fact as 
opus operatum. Here the same supposition is made 
as in magical acts, and the process itself may rightly 
be called magical also. With some people the cult is 
&r less a worship of divine beings than a more or 
less organised magical practice, as for instance in 
China, Ass^^ria, Babylonia, and Rome. In other 
places a ritual act itself becomes divine, a process 
which we may still observe in the Roman Catholic 
veneration of the sacrament. This tendency, which 
places the ritual act in the place of the gods, 
culminates in India. Here at an early time the 
conviction prevailed that the gods are bom in the 
sacrifice. Nay, the sacrificial ritual and meditation 
also, askesis and other exercises, became so indepen- 
‘ dent that the gods were supposed to have no longer 
any influence on the success of these human acts. In 
this sense the original Buddhism also was atheistic ; 
it did not deny the popular deities, but it allowed 
them no influence whatever for the attainment of 
religious benefits. We thus learn that not only the 
ritual act in its narrower sense, but study also 
and exercise, may become independent means of 
salvation. In the l^ter period of the Jewish l^al 
religion, in the Talmudic schools, the Law itself 
becomes far more an object of religion than God him- 
self. As a last instance of religion losing sight bf its 
object we may call attention to certain tendencies of 
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our own time. Though these tendencies have nothih^ 
to do with magical and ritualistic theories and attribute 
little value to ritual acts, yet religion is entirely 
absorbed with them in subjective piety, without any 
relation to any object. Widely spread in its philo- 
sophical and in its popular form is the so-called 
agnostic theory, which denies that the object of 
religion can bo discovered or known, but which is by 
no means inclined therefore to surrender the care of 
religious dispositions and sentiments. 

It may be objected that we allowed ourselves to be 
deceived by appearances, and that in reality no reli- 
gion and no cult can exist without an object, because 
always and everywhere, even in acts wdiich seem to 
have nothing to do with diyine powers, something, 
though it be an a1>stract idea only, is conceived as a 
divine power, is deified and religiously worshipped. If 
we insist on an exact definition this may be right, 
but for the actual facts in which this religious con- 
sciousness manifests itself, it is not true, because the re- 
ligious act by itself, and without any reference to some- 
thing or some one else, is belie vihI to be efficient. It 
was necessary therefore to explain this side of our sub- 
ject before considering the various objects of worship. 

. Chaptkb 11 . — Idolatry. • 

ffooib of Hefercncf. There is os yet no exhaustive treatment of 
idolatry ; the material for it is scattered in works on single nations. 
We shall here only mention the survey, as well arranged as usual, by 
TriiOB, Prim. Cult. chap. 14, and by Goblkt u’Alviklla in an in- 
structive essay, Les Origiues do Tldolatrie (U. H. R. 1885). 

In popular parlance the word idolatry is often used 
for heathendom in general, as a name for all worship 
of idols as opposed to true religion. This use however 
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i% by no means justified, for idolatry is the religious 
veneration of idols. But what is an idol? There are 
two principal answers to this. The idol is described 
as the figurative representation of any divine being, 
particularly in a more or less perfect human shape; 
or as also in itself powerful, the material dwelling of 
that power, so that it is hardly to be distinguished 
from a fetish. We cannot choose one or the other of 
these two views, but must combine them. To us the 
bond between the image and what is imaged is ideal 
only, as between the name and the object named; 
but for people upon a lower stage of civilisation it is 
real ; to them the essence and the power of the original 
lure present in the image. Thus it happens that the 
same idol, which the more highly educated look upon 
ius a mere symbol and reminder of the deity, seems to 
contain to a ruder mind the divine itself. These two 
views pervade the whole of idolatry. They must not be 
lost sight of even in treating the question of the first 
origin of idols. That origin cannot be traced back to 
one idea, but we must admit both views of the subject. 
Eeville as well as Tylor have seen this correctly. 
Both look upon the symbolical meaning as the originfid, 
but both likewise describe the transition from the 
merely representative imago to an active fetish image, 
as hardly perceptible. Goblet d’Ai.viella ought not* 
to have blamed them for this, as be himself takes 
essentially the same view, only laying little, we 
might say too little stress on the symbolical meaning, 

^ and using ‘ idol ’ as a name for the image only if it is 
coneeived as animate and active* It admits of no 
doubt that idolatry owes its great importance par<- 
tienlarly to this idea of the embodiment of a divme 
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power, and of the presence of the numen in the ma^ 
terial object. It is impossible to draw an accurate 
limit between idol and fetish, for a small line and a 
few streaks of colour may change the* fetish into an idol. 
One hardly knows to which of these two categories 
wo should asciibe the little images, the so-called chemi, 
which in the island of Hayti were manufactured 
by thousands, in the crudest forms, for general use* 
The same applies to many dolls, herinse, &c. which may 
be seen in our ethnographical museums. Perhaps wo 
might say that the idol is best distinguished from a 
fetish by its being shaped, however little, Ijy the hand 
of man, and by a more accurate and more individual 
indieation of the god or spirit embodied in the image. 
Both the great gods and the \nore subordinate powers 
live and act in their images. Even the dead are still 
present in their images, and take an interest in the 
fates of the living. Though we cannot with 
admit the -worship of the dead as the source of all 
idolatry, w’c must not foiget that the w^orsliip of an- 
cestral images is s}>read among many nations. This 
was the case in New Zealand, in several of the Poly- 
nesian islamls, in (liina, where ancestors are earned 
about on journeys in representative tablets, in Rome, 
where the imagines majorum were venerated in the 
atrium of noble families, and in Egjpt. where the 
images of tlio d(‘ad by the side of the mummies waited 
for their revival at the return of the migrating soul. 
Idolatry belongs neither to th(\ most general nor to 
the most primitive facts of religion. It is curious that 
even in the fragments of Sanchoniathon the worship 
of images and worsliip in temples* are reckoned among 
the later phases of religion. Modem reseamh has 
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only tended to confirm this. Among tribes on the 
lowest stage of civilisation idolatry is altogether absent, 
as for instance, if we select nations in different parts of 
the world, among the Bushmen, Patagonians, Esqui- 
maux, Andaman islanders, and Australians. It is an 
instructive lesson, to be learned particularly in America 
and Polynesia, that among races genealogically related 
to each other, it is the more highly, and not the less 
highly cultivated, who worship images. On the other 
side, the freedom from image worship in the ceremonial 
among the Hindus during the Vedic period, among 
the Persians according to Herodotus, among the Ger- 
mans and others, has been pointed out as a proof of a 
purer and higher conception of the divine. This how- 
ever may be a mistake, pur knowledge of Vedic India 
is very uncertain. In Persia we knovf of a cult which 
is the product of a religious reform, but we hardly 
know anything of its primitive and popular character. 
It is true that Tacitus denies that the Germans have 
simulacra, but he frequently refers to signa and 
formae ; and Grimm was able to collect a number of 
witnesses as to the existence of divine images, not 
only in the Scandinavian North, but in many parts of 
Germany also. It is true that these simulacra need not 
all have had the human form, but the Imman form does 
not belong to the essential characteristics of an idol. , 
We classify very different objects as idols ; what is 
common to all is only the fact that they are con- 
sidered and worshipped as symbols and images, 
within which the divine power is active. We thus 
include under the concept of idol, roughly hewn 
stones in which the form of man or animal, the head 
aud other members, are indicated only, as in the cas^ 
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of the so-called hermae ; likewise statues represent* 
ing the perfect human form, images in which the 
animal and the human are mixed, others in which a 
large number of attributes and symbols has been 
grotesquely heaped up, the German Irminsaulen, &c. 
Even the ark of the Hebrews belongs to this class, for 
though it was taken over into Jahvism from an older 
cult and interpreted symbolically, the memory of a 
time in which it proved itself as a very powerful 
idol has been preserved in the history of the wars 
against the Philistines. Even relics might be added 
to the class of idols, so far as the power of saints is 
supposed to dwell and work in them. But in this 
dii’ection, and likewise in that of stone and tree 
worship, the limits of the area of idolatry are often 
very faint. WJxat we wish to insist on here is only 
the manifoldness of image worship. As with fetishes 
so with idols, we find that some are public, others 
private, some general, othei's powerful only within a 
certain sphere of activity. There are gi'eat images 
of the gods, which are exhibited in temples for 
public veneration, or are hidden away and with- 
drawn from the view of uninitiated persons. There 
are also more limited, domestic, personal idols, as for 
instance the Lares whom the ancient Komans placed 
on the domestic hearth or on public ways and*streets ; 
likewise the Teraphim, little oracle-giving house-gods 
of the Hebrews ; and the images of saints which 
Eussian peasants preserve in tlieir dwelling-rooms, 
and which they veil if anything improper has to be 
hidden from their view. In these difterent forms, 
idolatry was and is spread in all parts of the world 
among tribes beyond the stage of savages. We 
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find idols among the more highly developed members 
of the Polynesian race, for instance the Maoris nil 
New Zealand, among the Fins, the old Mexicans and 
Peruvians, the old Semites, Egyptians, Greeks, andL 
Homans, and among the Hindus of the present day. 
The entirely or partially animal, the colossal and 
monstrous form of many idols with their mnoy 
heads, bodies, and arms, is partly a survival of an 
earlier cult (the animal idol being the remnant of 
an old worship of animals), partly it has to be 
explained symbolically. Thus the Semitic idol of' 
the young bull may indicate the creative power of 
a deity, the colossal statues their superhuman great- 
ness and power, the accumulation of members and 
attributes their manifold activity. But we must not 
delve too deeply for the hidden • meaning, because 
many things, for instance in the idols of India, may 
be no more than the product of a thoughtless and 
tasteless imagination. In the Greek religion idolatry 
plays a pecubar part, for from ancient times rude and 
small hewn pieces of stone and wood were worshipped, 
the A/^oi ipyol and ^oara duvtrFj which are mentioned 
by Pausanias in the different places visited by him. 
Then follow the hermic, where the human form is at 
least indicated, and lastly the artistic statues wrought 
by Phidias and others in stone, marble, gold, and 
ivory. This development is of high importance not only 
for the history of art, but likewise for that of religion. 
It is due to plastic art that the anthi'opomorphic 
conception of the gods should have culminated in 
Greece. But in this artistic influence there lay 
already the germ of the decay of religion. It is iarue 
that even the work of a sculptor after it bad been 
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consecrated and placed in a temple was considered as 
^divine image even in the time of Pericles, and people 
who despised it were banished from Athens. Never- 
theless the impressions made by a Zeus or an Athene 
of Phidias were rather of an aesthetic and morally 
elevating nature, while the old shapeless but venerable 
iiyaKfiara wore considered as more sure and efficacious 
pledges of a divine presence than the modern ones 
The consecration of the idol is a magic ceremony in 
the full sense of the word, for by it only does the 
inanimate image receive divine power. This takes 
place among different people, and according to the 
higher or lower dignity of the idol with more or less 
display, sometimes with a simple formula only; 
sometimes, however, the consecration of a great image 
requires all sorts of rites, so that in Greece the customs 
followed at the tbpvais became gradually a separate 
art — the TcAcaTiK?}. The images thus conse^crated were 
worshipped in different waj s, and were expected to 
grant different blessings. They prove that they 
possess real life by occasionally moving, walking 
about, weeping, sweating, tuid talking. That people 
expect all they wish for from the image itself is 
proved by vaiious rites. A sacred image on the 
castle protects the town, like the Palladium of Troy, 
yrhich ^neas is said to have cairied to* Home. 
Therefore when Troy was doomed to fall, the gods 
themselves cany their images out of the town, as 
Sophocles represents in his lost play, the Zoan}(l}opoi, 
A besieged city secured tlic protection of a deity by 
putting fetters on the image. The Romans, when in 
great difficulty, assumed new courage when the idol 
of the Asiatic Mater Magna had been brought to 

G 
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J^ome. The images themselves ai'e supposed to deliver 
oracles and to bestow blessings, therefore prayem 
and gifts are offered to them, as by the priestess 
Theano to the image of Pallas^. The numerous ex 
voto offerings which were suspended near the idols 
prove the same thing. The Congo negro drives a 
nail into the idol in order to bring his prayer near 
to it, a custom which has lately been compared to 
the Koman clavi figendi. The image may also produce 
recovery from illness, and wo see that a Pharaoh of 
the twenty-first dynasty sent the idol of Khonsu to 
Asia, in order to cure a Semitic princess. Dipping the 
idol into a river, or into the sea, is said to cause rain. 
Thus the service of the images which are dressed, orna- 
mented, anointed, erected in different places, carried 
about in processions and implored, with prayers and 
gifts, forms the necessary condition in order to obtain 
what is wished for, and to avert what is feared. If 
these effects do not follow, it not rarely happens that 
the idol itself is punished, whipped, or thrown away. 

► No doubt when a certain stage of civilisation has 
been reached, idolatry becomes impossible. E<lucated 
Hindus, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans looked upon 
these images, not as endowed with divine power, 
but only as syml)ols of the divine. Some Greek 
philosophers, as for instance Xenophanes, have made 
a determined onslaught on all idolatry, while others 
have attributed to it a symbolical and pedagogic influ- 
ence only. To this class belong Varro and Maximus 
Tyrius, who wrote a little treatise on the question 
whether images should be erected to the gods K A 

’ Iliad, vi. 300. 

* Max. Tyk., Diss. viii 9, 2 sq. ; PLom, Ena. iv, 3. ii ; Obioek, c# 
Cdls. viii. 62. 
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thoToughgoing opposition to the worship of images; 
;jbowever, has been carried out by the Jews only. 
We need not mention how the Law forbids all idols, 
and how the Prophets scoff at them. We should 
remark, however, that the power of the enemy may be 
measured by the violence of the attack, so that from 
tihe passionate way in which the Prophets again and 
i^ain dwell on the vanity of idols, we may conclude 
as to the tenacity with which the belief in the divine 
embodiment was held. They succeeded, however, in 
making the idol an abomination to the Jews, and the 
history of later Judaism, as well as the Jewish tenden- 
cies in Christianity, show what deep roots this aversion 
had taken. In Islam also the same aversion continues, 
and it was the first act of Mohammed, after he had 
become master ^f Mekka, to cleanse the sanctuary of 
the Kaabah of its idols. Whatever foreign elements 
lalam had assimilatc'd, it has never been able to digest 
idolatry. In (Jhristianity this question has had a long 
history, and has even become a point of controversy 
between diflPerent Churches. In ancient Christendom 
idolatry was unknown, and the generally venerated 
symbols of the shepherd, the fish, the cross, &c., were 
not liable to become idols. The Fathers of the Church 
attacked idolatry by declaring the indwelling spirits to 
bjB evil demons k Idolatry, however, found an entrance 
even into the Christian Church, and in the eighth 
century led to a long and bitter struggle in the Byzan- 
tine Empire, during which the iconoclastic emperors 
destroyed the images; though finally, the second Coun- 
cil of Nicea, 787 a. n., recognised their veneration, but 

^ The chief paeiages are : Arnob., Adv. Nationes, vi. 17 sqq. ; Mixuo. 
FeIiIZ, OoUviuB, xvii ; Aooubtxn, l)e Civit, Dei, viii. 33. 
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not their adoration; and the Empress Theodora (84a A.D.) 
established the festival of orthodoxy to celebrate their 
restitution, a festival even now observed by the Greek 
Church. Later, at the Tridentine Council, the Roman 
Catholic Church decided in the sense of the Council of 
Nicea, that images should be objects of veneration but 
not of adoration ; it forbad to believe ‘ inesse aliqua in 
iis divinitas vel virtus,’ and to trust in them after the 
manner of the heathen. The official doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church is not therefore guilty of 
idolatry, but the worship of the people often degener- 
ates into it. Calvinism, finally, tolerates no images in 
the churches, not even as ‘ books of the laity.* 

Chapteb 12. Sacred StoneB. Trees, and animalB. 

Books of Iteference. The material must for the most part be 
drawn from collective works and mythologies which have already 
been mentioned, or will be mentioned later on. One finds much 
referring to thks subject, and partly well arranged, in the works of 
Ttlor, Lubbock, Si*encer, Schultze, Waitz, Reville, and Gikabd 
DE Rialle. There is no complete account of the worsliip of stones. 
An essay by Fr. Lenormant, Les Bc^tyles (K. H, R. 1881), contains 
^ much material, but very mixed. I. M, J. Valeton treats one im- 
portant point most cleverly, Over den eed der Romeinen by Jupiter 
I^apis (Aant. Prov. Utr. Gen. 1883). There is a rich literature on 
sacred trees, plants, and animals, which tries to a]>proach these objects 
from different sides and to point out their importance as regards myths, 
popular belief, and worship. Of these works we shall mention: A. 
Bastian, Der Baum in vergleichender Ethnologie (Zeitschr. f. Vblker- 
psych. 1868) ; C. Bb'rriCEER, Der Baumkultusder Hellenen, nach den 
gottesdienstlichen Gebrauchen und den iiberlieferten Bildwerken dar- 
gestellt (1856) ; W. Mannharut, Wald- und Feldkulte (r. Der Baum- 
kultus der Germanen und ihrer Nachbarstainme, 1875; 2. Antike 
Wald- und Feldkulte, 1877, woran sich die mythologischeu Forschungen 
aus dem Nachlasse, 1884, anschliessen) ; J, Fekous&on, Tree and 
Serpent Worship (a work with illustrations, representing Buddhist 
monuments) ; Ang. be Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology (a vols, 
187a), Mythologiedes Plantes ( 1 , 1878 ; II, 1882) ; H. Friend, Flowers 
and Flower-lore (2nd ed., 1884, with a complete Bibliography) ; R. 
Folkard, Jr., Plant-lore, Legenii and Lyrics (1884, a rich collection) ; 
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J. F. Macltcnuan, The Worship of Plants and Animals (Fortnightly 
Keview, 1869-70) ; W. Hobekthon Smith, Animal Worship and Animal 
Tribes among the Arabs and in the Old Testament (Journal of Philology, 
voLix); J. G. Frazer, Totemism (1887). J*' W. W. Gbap Baudibsin’s 
S tudien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte (I, 1876 ; II, 1878) there is 
much which refers to the Semites. 

We find the religious woi*ship of stones spread 
amongst the most various nations, from the earliest 
antiquity to the present day. Thus stone- worship is 
found amongst the South Sea islanders and the races 
of Central Asia, the Fins, Laps, and the Negroes 
of Africa. It was also widely spread in ancient 
America ; in Peru the sun-religion of the Inkas drove 
the ancient sacred stones into the background, but 
could not destroy them: it is told that once wheh 
an Inka was destroying a sacred stone, a bird 
appeared from it and disappeared into another, 
which in consequence received divine honours. In 
India, sacred stones are very numerous, especially in 
the south, and they are worshipped by the people up 
to the present day. How natural stone-worship was 
amongst the Semites can be seen in the name Eetylia,* 
which has become the general name for all sacred 
stones: we need only remember the numerous time- 
honoured stones mentioned in the Old Testament, and 
the Kaabah at Mekka. We have akeady mentioned 
•the ancient \iOoi hpyoi and the hermie of the Greeks ; 
to these belong the well-known thirty stones which 
were worshipped at Phane ^ In Rome, stone- worship 
often rose to great importance : as once when the Mater 
Magna was transferred from Pessinus to Rome during * 
the Punic Wars, and again under the Syrian emperors ; 
for the Heliogabalus of Emesa ^was a black conical 
^ Pausaaia^ vii. 22. 
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stone. Litibolatry existed far into Christian times, and 
in the early part of the Middle Ages, bishops and 
synods in France and England found it necessary to 
declaim against it. And even now one cannot regard 
this stone-worship as being utterly rooted out in 
Europe, for it is a fact that in certain parts of the 
Pyrenees, in the Hebrides, in Ireland and Noiway, the 
peasants regard certain stones with religious awe^ 
perform certain superstitious rites, wash and anoint 
them, and expect salvation from them. The stones 
worahipped by men are of various kinds. Sometimes 
they are rocks, either shaped like cones, or square, or 
erected as pillars, or recumbent, or I'ough unhewn 
^nes, or partly hewn and coloured, or large or small, 
or single or in groups -(for instance, in lives, as in 
Southern India). The worship consists in making 
requests of |ihe stones and otfering gifts, also in wash- 
ing them, and still oftener in anointing them, or cover- 
ing them with oil or butter, as did the superstitious 
Greek described by Theophrastus, and the Israelites in 
^the days of the Prophets 

It is easy to mention numerous examples of stone- 
worship. But as soon as we come to any explanation, 
we must for the greater part be satisfied with the saying 
of Tacitus, ‘ ratio in obscure At all events w© cannot 
arrive at any uniform explanation, and Tyloe haer 
most rightly remarked that it is very hard to distin- 
guish whether stones are to be regarded as altars, as 
symbols, or as fetishes. It is evident that much is 
regarded as stone-worship which does not belong to 
it, more especially if the stone is not the object of 

* Tbeophtasttis, Charact. xvi ; Isaiah Ivii. 6. 

* Tacit. Hist. ii. 3. 
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religious worship. Thisapplies to the stone heaps, which' 
are found nearly everywhere, on graves, at dangerous 
roads, at localities with which the memory of some 
remaa^kable deed or person is connected. Even though 
prayers are said at these stone heaps, and the memory 
of their original meaning is often lost, yet R. Andre e 
is quite right in classifying the stones thrown down 
on the heaps by travellers, as sacrificial offerings. The 
same can l3e said with regard to the memorial stones of 
Judgment-seats, the sacrificial stones, and the sacred 
stone vessels, which were none of them originally 
objects of religious worship. The stones in the Old 
Testament are mostly memorial stones, and though it 
may be possible that the new religion has given a new 
meaning to the ancient stone-worship in this sense, 
yet it is equally probable that many of these stones 
from the iKJginning were regarded as sigjis of some 
remarkable event. The Roman oath by Jupiter Lapis 
is especially interesting, and most people ti-aco the 
clearest proof of an ancient stone- worship in it, since 
even Servius calls this stone ' antiquum Jovis signum.' 
In a careful essay, Valkton has proved that the 
oath by Jupiter Lapis is ‘juns privati,’ and that it 
must be cleaiiy distinguished from the Foedus oath of 
the Fetiales, though it has sprung from it, and, that it 
ih no wise involves the idea that Jupiter was a stone 
god. He holds that the name Jupiter Lapis originated 
simply from the ceremony of stone-throwing, and 
should be compared with Jupiter ^Epulo, Farreus, &c. 
From this important example, one can see how 
difficult it is to prove the existence of an old stone- 
womhip from a rite in which stones occur. 

The worship of stones either as idols or gods can be 
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explained from mmy conceptiona. In many mytbo^ 
logies we find the conception of men or giants who 
have been changed into stones or rocks, and vice versa 
of men who have risen out of stones. The stones are re- 
garded anthropopathically, as feeling, crying, &c. ; San- 
choniathon calls them XCOoi and makes them 

descend from heaven. This fact is probably one of the 
commonest causes of stone-worship. Many stones by 
their formation show clearly that they are meteoric 
stones (aeroliths), others are said to be such by tradition. 
The sacred stones are often worshipped also as thunder- 
bolts; long or hatchet-shaped stones (ceraunise and 
betuli were said to have descended with the light- 
ning ; and the Syrian rock-god Zeus Kasios was also 
represented as K^pavvios, Although many witnesses 
can be brought to prove this, yet it has been often mis- 
used, since, some people have at once argued the fact 
of thunder-gods from stone-worship, which is entirely 
ai'bitrary. But many other ideas are brought forward 
as lying at the bottom of stone-worship ; first, the 
respect paid to boundary stones, not only by the 
Romans, who w^orshippcd the god Terminus, but also 
in other localities ; secondly, the conception of the stone 
as a likeness of the mountain on wdiich the god was 
worshipped ; thirdly, the fact that fire appears from 
stones ; fourthly, the impressions on stones, and mark^ 
which have a symbolical meaning ; fifthly, the connec- 
tion of set-up stones with the Phallus, as whose image 
they were worshipped. There may be some truth in 
this or that explanation, but none of them gives a 
general explanation of stone-worship. 

* Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 51. Pliny does not seem to regard these 
two kinds as thunderbolts* 
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The worship of trees and plants is as widespread aA 
the worship of stones. Here again we will not heap 
up examples, but will explain the chief points of view. 
Tree- worship is not only found amongst savages in all 
parts of the world, as widely spread as litholatry, but 
it has been less driven out in the higher stages of civili- 
sation, and takes a high position in the religion of 
Semitic and Indo-Germanic civilised nations; even 
Buddhism was’ not detrimental to its giowth. In the 
fragments of Sanchoniathon in Eusebius tree-worship 
is traced back to the first men ; they are said to have 
worshipped the trees and plants which gave them 
nourishment: this is an insufficient explanation, though 
it is still defended by Reville. Amongst the im- 
pressions which have given vise to dendrolatry, much 
weight is laid on the weird sighing in the tree-tops, the 
growth in plant-life, or the feeling which man has of 
life, which, as Schelltno says, wakes in man, dreams 
in animals, slumbers in plants, and sleeps in stones. 
Anyhow here also the symbolical and the animistic 
conceptions are opposed to one another, and the* 
boundary and line of demarcation between tree and 
plant, as either a symbol or as the actual seat of life, 
•cannot alwi^y« be sharply drawn. We ourselves allow 
both explanations, for either accords with cei*tain 
•phenomena for which the other could only account in 
a very forced way. But we must not forget that not 
all so-called sacred trcics were objects of worship. 
Some of them only marked the place where one felt 
oneself to be in the presence of the godheatl, and 
worsliipped it. Thus the sacred groves mentioned by 
Tacitus, in which the solemn silence gave people a 
religious feeling, which were not entered by profane 
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jpersons, and where no trees were cut down, are to 
be regai-ded as temples. This view, which is empha* 
sised by Pliny also, does not refer to the Gennans alone 
of whom Tacitus speaks, but also to many other 
nations whose cult has been overshadowed by sacred 
trees and groves, although the trees themselves were 
not worshipped, but other divine beings. 

Yet it would be absurd to explain all dendrolatry by 
means of tlie veneration with which people entered the 
sacred groves. There are many reasons for this vene* 
ration, though we cannot admit all the reasons which 
are brought forward. For instance, the attempt which 
H. Spenceb makes to explain the worship of plants 
as ancestor-worship because the ancestors who were 
adored bore the names of plants, or dwelt in woody neigh- 
b0urhoods, and were mixed up even with trees, is a com- 
plete failure^ The third reason which he gives, namely 
the intoxicating effect of many plants, by no means ex- 
plains such a general phenomenon. The theory, poptilar 
with so many, of connecting tree- worship with phallic 
ideas, is equally erroneous. The constant connection 
between snakes and trees is said to represent the union 
between male and female, and this opinion is upheld 
even by Feegdsson. No less arbitrary is the nature- 
mythica,! explanation, which has lately been again 
defended by Schwaktz \ according to whom it was' 
not the actual trees which were worshipped, but the 
divine tree of clouds, storms, or light. It is curious 
that almost the entire mythical terminology seems to 
agree with this view, for the clouds are the leaves, the 
rays of the sun the branches, the stars the fruit of this 
tree, &c. Likewise in other and in much more thou^t- 
* Be. W. Schwabtz, Indogermimiisdier Volksglfttibe (*88$). 
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ful aad successful ways the attempt has been made to*' 
transplant the sacred trees from earth to heaven. 
Baudissin tried with rich and carefully arranged 
material to prove that amongst the Semites trees were 
only worshipped as ‘ signs of the life-creating power 
of God manifested in nature.’ The evergreen trees, such 
aa the terebinth, cypress, palm, the pomegranate tree 
with its abundimee of seeds, and the oak as an emblem of 
strength, are sacred to the gods, and more especially to 
the goddesses, whose power and eflect they symbolically 
represent. Some of these trees, such as the cypress of 
Aphrodile-Astaiie, have been adopted by the Greeks 
also. On the other side Robeutson Smith has urged 
the connection between tree and water worship 
amongst the Semites. 

In the worship of trees as living beings, one can 
eithet consider their life as the soul of the tree itself, 
or as a spirit living in the tree. Both conceptions are 
often rnet with, and are not seldom united. Feeling 
and sensations are attributed to the tree ; and if 
wounded, it bleeds. The conception of a relationship 
between animal and vegetable life and growth, which 
now belongs to poetical language only, is expressed in 
the myths which make men spring forth from plants, 
or trees. Such myths belong to the most different 
nations ; they are found amongst the Zulus of* South 
Africa as well as in the Persian and Germanic mytho- 
logy, Mannhakdt has treated the vaiious sides of 
the conception of tree-souls and tree-spirits in Ger- 
manic as well as in classic antiquity. The tree-dwell- 
ing spirit fs often regarded as the guardian spirit of 
an individual person, of the house or the viUage, 
With these life or faU^-trees (they are called V4rdtrad 
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'in Sweden) the life and success of the individuals or 
houses whose double they are, or whom they protect, 
is closely connected. I would not maintain that the 
conception of the Eddie world-tree Yggdrasil is to be 
explained in this way ; the strongly symbolical de- 
scription of this world-tree appears to me to be as 
little explicable by means of animistic ideas, as the 
equally symbolic description of the two trees of 
Paradise in Genesis ii. Still Manniiaudt is right 
in regarding the idea of a tree-spirit as a genius of 
growth, a demon of vegetation, and has pointed out 
this idea in numerous popular customs and rites of 
worship, in the Germanic May-trees, in the Greek 
Eii’esione, in the Roman Arbor intrat, &c., which 
accompanied, or were to bring about the change of the 
seasons, or the success of the harvest. But it is 
doubtful whether Mannhardt was right in placing 
here the wild people and wood-spirits, which he traces 
in Germanic and classic antifiuity, but which appear 
also in other places, for instance in India, as the com- 
pany that follows Alva ; for they rather belong to the 
elementary and nature spirits. Anyhow I count the 
dryads, but not the centaurs and fauns, as belonging 
to tree-worship. There is no clearer proof for the 
opinion that trees were treated as living beings, 
than the custom of the marriage of trees which is 
carried out in India at the present day wdth great 
festivity. On stages of higher civilisation dendro- 
latry is officially preserved in certaiji ritual acts. 
Buddhism favours it to a high degree : in the stories of 
the former birth of Buddha, he appears' forty- three 
times as a tree-spirit ; a twig of the tree under which 
he attained the dignity of Buddha was transplanted 
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into Ceylon and receives religious honours ; the monu-^ 
ments also which Fkrcjusson has made known to us 
bear witness to the tree-worship of the Buddhists. 
Tree-worship flourishes in manj’^ of the rites of Greek 
and Roman public festivals (the Pj^anepsia, Thargelia, 
&c.). We have already mentioned that it still lives 
on in popular customs. 

The manner of worshipping trees was various. 
The roots were sprinkled with sacrificial blood ; food 
and other gifts were placed under the tree or were 
hung on its branches ; there were rag-trees hung with 
all sorts of shreds and threads. People also addressed 
trees for oracles, and imagined they heard them in the 
sighing of the tree-tops ; the oak of Dodona, the palm 
of Nagran in Yemen, and the oak mentioned in 
Judg. ix. 37, belpnged to this class of oracle-trees. 

But other plants also were sacred. The belief in a 
power to protect and restore health, and to procure long 
life, which were in general supposed to be iiidwellmg in 
water and plants, is proved for Indo-Gerraanic anti- 
quity in the Rig-Veda, in the Avesta, and in popular 
belief. Many plants have attained great religious 
importance. Such in India and Persia was the soma 
or haoma plant from which the sacrificial drink was 
prepared, whicli developed into a mighty deity. In 
Brahmanism as well as in Buddhism the lotus plant was 
held in high esteem. In India at the present day the 
worshippers of Vish/m venerate the tulasi plant. In 
Celtic as well as in Germanic antiquity the mistletoe 
bough plays an important part. 

Amongst religious conceptions there is hardly any 
as many-sided as that of animal-worship. On dif- 
ferent stages of civilisation the most various sentiments 
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and ideas can be traced in it, and it is utterly wrong 
to accept a common origin and a single explanation 
as regards the whole. When the Vedic Indians call the 
clouds the cows of heaven, it has nothing in common 
with the worship of the cow as a sacred animal, 
which even in our time has led in India to bloody 
battles with Englishmen, who did not spare this 
belief; and when ancient Germans placed a bowl of 
milk for the house-protecting snake, it had nothing 
in common with the conception of a fight between a 
divine god and a dai*k snake demon. We are there- 
fore right in allowing here also various explanations 
for the various groups of phenomena. Of course 
there are some amongst them which explain nothing, 
or at once prove themselves as useless. If we, as 
Grimm still does, bring forward as one of the principal 
pauses of the worship of animals that, ‘ with relation 
to single gods, they were to a certain extent in their 
service,' then this is exactly what was to be explained. 
The fact has jrrobably in most cases })oen this, that 
the worship of the animal arose independently from 
that of the god, but has got fused with it, or been 
somehow brought in relation to it. The same can 
he said of many other explanations which we need 
not touch on. When the Greeks became acquainted 
with aiiimal-worship in Egypt, they formed all sorts 
of ideas about it, many of which were very absurd, as 
can be read in Diodorus Siculus : but curiously enough, 
they overlooked similar phenomena in their own 
religion. Plutarch emphasises the difference between 
the Greeks, w^ho regarded the animals merely ss 
dedicated to the gods, and the Egyptians, who regarded 
them as actually divine. De Brosskb made an im« 
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partmt step^ towards an understanding of animal-^ 
worship among the Egyptians by comparing it with 
the animal-worship of the Negroes. But we must 
not argue from this that the fetish theories would ex- 
plain the whole of Egyptian animal-worship, but 
only that the Egyptian belief mii.st not be treated, 
as it formerly was, in an isolated way, but in con- 
nection with analogous ethnographic and historical 
facts. 

The impressions which man received from the crea- 
tures nearest to him, namely animals, were especially 
deep. They both possess a common principle of life, 
and the consciousness of this relationship explains the 
sympathy as well as the antipathy which man feels 
towards animals. Sometimes he is disagreeably im- 
pressed by animal ^mture, sometimes he sees in it the 
manifestation of a common life. In such conceptions 
it m ditficult to scpai’ate the symbolic frolu the ani- 
mistic conception. Undeveloped consciousni'ss can 
nowhere recognise the exact limits wdiich divide the 
divine, the human, and the animal. Savages are often 
struck by the power, the reason, or the mysteriousness 
of animals ; as, for instance, the Negroes who look on 
monkeys as miserable or suffering people. The com- 
bination of ancestors with animals is very general, 
which Spencku explains by the fact that >fariou3 
animals, more especially snakes, creep round graves or 
dwell near them. It is a fact that the belief in animal 
humanity and human animality is widely spread. It 
can be traced in the fables and animal epics which from 
folk lore have entered litei*ature, in the conception of 
werewolves, in the protection of all animal life which in 
certain religioits spheres, more especially in Buddhism, 
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is made a duty, and in the doctrine of the migiution 
of souls, and in many other conceptions. 

Having now mentioned some of the fundamental 
ideas of animal- worship, we must follow out the various 
ideas which are connected with it. Animals are some- 
times worshipped directly either in a single specimen, 
as the sacred snake of the Negroes in Whida, or as a 
whole class, of which, in that case, no individual may 
be killed. The sacred animals of the first class are 
carefully tended, they are served by priests and 
priestesses in their temples, choice food and lovely 
female partners are brought to them, and after their 
death they are buried with great pomp, as we leaiir 
more especially from the Eg}"ptians. Of course it hap- 
pened that when sacred animals deceived expectations, 
and brought no succour under calamities, they were 
threatened and killed. A cuiious cUvStom amongst 
certain nations is that when an animal had been killed, 
hunting, its forgiveness was implored in order to pacify 
the animal-spirit ; the Kaffirs do this to elephants, and 
the Noithern Asiatic races to bears ; nay, they even 
expect that the head of the slain bear, which they 
hang up in their dwellings, should bring them blessings. 
The transition from the direct worship of the animal 
itself to the combination of the animal with the 
worship of the gods is often imperceptible ; we only 
know to a certain extent how this came about. 
This phenomenon occui*s amongst civilised nations, 
as for instance amongst the Egyptians, who wor- 
shipped the animal as the godhead come to life again ; 
amongst the Indians, who represented their gods by 
animal symbols ; and amongst the Greeks, who gave 
them animal attributes. What often may have happened 
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is} that a new meaning was attached to the worship 
of animals. It was driven into the background and 
was yet preserved, and the sacred animal then became 
either the living representation or only the symbol of 
the godhead. Analogy in sound or in writing has 
sometimes formed the bridge (homonymic and hiero- 
glyphic). At last the priests step in, and work out 
an animal symbolism which reduces animal-worship 
to its philosophical meaning, namely the worship of 
universal life as manifested in the animal. These 
three grades are often found at the same time in the 
various strata of a nation, as must certainly have been 
the case amongst the Egyptians. 

But we by no means claim to have clearly and 
entirely disentangled the knotted threads of this cult- 
This is not at the case. We have hardly a«t 
yet touched on the great symbolic importance which 
animals attained in myths and rites. This importance 
can of course be exaggerated and wrongly represented. 
Dk Guueunatis places the animals of mythology al- 
together in cfdestial spheres, and forms a ‘celestial 
zo(dogy* in which animals become the symbols of 
clouds, the thunder-storms, the sun, &c. Lexoiimavt 
in his treatment of the Hemiramis myth has changed the 
fishes and doves of Semitic mytliology into representa- 
tives of the a(jueouB and igneous principles of nature. 
Baudissix also goes too far if he denies that the 
Semites worshippetl living animals, and says that 
• amongst them they are only figurative representations 
of attributes of the celestial gods ; likewise Kkvii.lk, 
who lays stress almost exclusively on that kind of 
naturo^yrabolism which represents the moon as a 
bird, the sun as a fish, the sea and the lightning as a 
• H 
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snake. This is all incorrect or one-sided ; but what 
is unquestionably true is that mythical language and 
conception undeniably recognise such animal sym- 
bolism. The snake, with which the gods or heroes of 
Indian, Persian, and Egyptian mythology fight, is the 
dark cloud snake ; lightning also is often represented 
as a snake. Every mythology gives proofs in support 
of our assertion, though it is sometimes not easy to 
discover whether we may explain a feature as a 
nature symbol, and how this is to be done. We shall 
now only call attention to the great impoiiance pos- 
$essed by dragons and tigers in China as repres(‘ntativeH 
of the active and passive side of nature, and therefore 
as the foundation of the wdiole system of divination. 

A list of animals forming the olject of religious 
worship would, were it possible to give a complete 
list, embrace all kinds of animals — wild animals and 
domestic animals, dangerous and useful, dreaded and 
beloved, creeping, flying, running, and swimming 
animals. To some gieat power is attributed, and to 
others only a limited sphere of activity. If we wish 
to enumerate some of the animals whose worship is 
most wddely spread, we find that amongst the Gor- 
mans great honour was paid to goats, bulls, and 
hoi’seSj as oracular animals ; amongst the northern 
races of Europe, Asia, and America, we must mention 
the bear. But no animal is so important or so widely 
spread as the snake, which is either religiously 
worshipped or feared all over the w^orld, except in 
certain cold countries where it is not found. The 
most various motives are here at work. Many 
foolish ideas have boon expressed on ophiolatry, and 
people have tried to find all kinds of speculative 
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notions. We desire to keep clear of such mys- 
terious speculations, and only wish to emphasise the 
important side of snake-worship. Snake-worship 
is more especially indigenous among the Negroes 
of Africa and of America, amongst the savage 
tribes as well as the civilised races of Mexico 
and Peru. In India we find the snake-worship- 
ping Nagas, and in Greece and Rome the traces 
of snake-worship have not quite disappeared even 
from the official cult. It cannot be denied that 
similar traces also occur in the Old Testament. It is 
curious that snakes sometimes appear as antagonistic 
powers opposed to the gods, sometimes as friendly 
protecting spirits. W^e meet wdth the former in the 
already mentioned example of the Indian V? itra, the 
Persian Aji Darhaka, the Egyptian Apep, the Eddie 
worm of Midgart, besides everywdiere among the 
Semites, where the snake represents ‘ the dark powers 
of nature, unorganised chaos' (Bauiussix). On the 
other hand, in the Greek worship of Asklepios the 
snake is the symbol of recovery, of renewal, and of 
growth ; the Roman genius assumed the shape of a 
snake, and in Germanic popular belief it is a pro- 
tecting house-spirit. The mantic irapoitance of the 
snake is widely spread. In Genesis it Ls called a wise 
animal ; in many cases it gives oracles, so that in the 
age of Marcus Aurelius, the impostor of Abonotichus, 
wishing to organise a now cult with an oracle, could 
find nothing better than the symbol of a snake. 
With the exception of the snake no animal has 
been more worshipped than birds. Popular belief 
connects various kinds of birds with luck or misfor- 
tune ; the cuckoo^ raven, and crow are widely looked 

u z 
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upon as birds of fate. We shall later on dwell m(m 
on the fact that mantic art pays special attention to 
the signs of birds. 

We have as yet not mentioned one of the piincipal 
forms of animal-worship, namely the worship of an 
animal as a totem, from which, as its ancestor, a tribe 
took its origin. The word totem, the proper form of 
vrhich is not as yet known with certainty, is 
borrowed from the Redskins of America, amongst 
whom this conception first attracted attention to 
itself. The idea and custom connected with it was« 
that a tribe bore the name or mark of a ceiiain 
species of animal, such as a dove, wolf, bear, oi* 
snake, &c. (sometimes also of a plant). This animal 
wm then looked on as the progenitor of the tribe, 
was treated with honour, and under no circumstance 
waws it killed by any member of that tribe ; this may 
partly explain the widespread prohibition of certain 
foods. On the other band, this animal was the 
friend and helper of the tribe and its individual 
members. This belief is connected with a certain 
social institution, known under the general name 
of matriarchate, which consists principally in the 
fact that relationship is only counted through the 
female Jine, and that persons of the same totem never 
intermarry (exogamy). Such totem tribes have been 
found not only among the Redskins of America, but 
also amongst Australians — the totem is there called 
Kobong — and amongst many other races of man. 
Lately, more especially owing to Maclennan, the area 
assigned to totemism has been mucli extended : nay, 
some people have even tried to explain the whole of 
animal-worship from it, or at least have, with Tylok, 
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i^ecognised in it one of the ^hief elements of animal- 
worship. There is much which points this way. 
Although as yet none of the most important Egypto- 
logists have accepted it, yet it is very tempting to apply 
this theory to the Egyptian religion, where so many 
animals are worshipped in the single nomes. The 
study of ancient family law and of the religious customs 
of Indo-Germanic races also affords arguments in 
support of this opinion. Finally, a new support has 
arisen where it could not have been expected, namely 
from Semitic studies. In the names and in scattered 
traits which give us information of the tribal life of 
the old Arabs and of the Israelites, Robektson Smith 
has found a confirmation of Maclennan's theory that 
totemism forms a stage of social life, through wliich 
the Semites also have passed. Stade too has joined 
this opinion. It is true that this question, which 
belongs more to social science than to the history of 
religion \ is not yet decided; and Maclennan has 
found a vigorous opponent in Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine, the defender of the patriarchal theory. We 
have hero only wished to show that totemism forms 
a side of animal-worship, which is not limited to a 
few tribes in America and Australia. 

In order not to leave out anything that i^ of ira- 

* Of the books on these questions, which were first treated ecientifically 
twenty-five years ago, we mention — J. J. Bacuopen, Das Mutter- 
reckt. Eine Untersuchung liber die Gynaikokratie der alten Welt nach 
ihrer religiosen uud rechtlichen Natiir (i86i) ; J, F. Maclennax, 
Primitive Marriage (1865) J Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity 

and Affinity of the Human Family (1870); Sib Hbnry Somnek 
Mains, Ancient Law (i86iy Dissertations on Early Law and Custom 
(1883) ; G. A. WiLKKN, Das Matriarchat bei den alten Arabern (1884'' ; 
W,fe>BfiiiTSON Smith, Kinship and Marriage in early Arabia (1885), 
imd lately his Burnett Lectures (1889). 
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porfcanco, we shall here* add that animals are not 
only regarded as the ancestors of families, races, and 
tribes, but also play a part in the myths of the 
founding of certain cities, such as the wolf in the 
founding of Rome, the pig at Alba, the wild boar of 
Ephesus, and the bears of Berne, &c. ; and the part 
thus played by the animal often consists in pointing 
out the position of the future town. 

Chapter 13. — The Worship of Nature. 

The wol'ship of nature, of heaven and earth, of sun, 
moon, water, and fire, belongs to the most primitive 
and most general forms of worship. We find it 
among savage tribes by the side of animism, and 
often mixed up with it. Amongst civilised nations, 
the belief in more personal gods has not entirely 
superseded it, and by the side of these gods, gifts 
and homage are often bestowed on material nature. 
Nay, behind the myths and ceremonial customs of 
^ the official religion, remnants of nature-worship may 
often be divscovered, and even in the higlu'st spiritual 
religions, nature- worship survives in popular customs. 
By means of these many-si<led relations, nature- 
worship seems pai^ticularly adapted to make us see 
the unity of rtdigious development. Tvlor therefore, 
and those who agi'ee with him, are very anxious to 
represent it as a connecting link between fetishism 
and polytheism, though Tylor is obliged to admit 
that the single stages of this process defy any more 
accurate definition. We have described the different 
views on this subject when treating of the origin 
of religion. Considering the wide meaning which 
Tvlor attaches to animism, it follows that he 
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ascribes to it the animation of nature also; and as* 
in this case the soul and spirit animates material ob- 
jects, nature-worship is ranged under the concept of 
fetishism. We ourselves have given a narrower 
definition of fetishism, and excluded from it what 
SciiULTZK calls ‘ the new object.’ It seems in fact im- 
possible to consider nature-worship which bears the 
strongest impress of originality as a ramification of 
fetishism which is not original. Whatever points 
of contact there may be between the two. it is better 
with Rkvili.k to separate worship of nature (which 
he calls naturism) from animism. It is equally diffi- 
cult to determine the limits of nature-worship in the 
opposite direction. The classification of religions 
shows how wide an area is assigned by many to na- 
ture-worship. .It*is true no doubt that mythological 
polytheism is not altogether gone beyond that stage, 
but here the gods arc certainly more than personified 
natural beings, although many of their attrilmtes and 
functions, many myths and ceremonial customs, belong 
to the worship of nature. Zeus who rains, is the sky, ' 
but it would be foolish to treat the Zeus religion 
simply as worship of the material sky. One has to 
collect the mat(‘rial for a representation of nature- 
worship from th(.‘ rnj’thologies and organised cults of 
<iiviliscd nations: but one ought to abstain from, 
entirely including these in the area of naturism, and 
should institute observation in other directions also. 
The worship fd* nature is found in its purity where 
the sun is adored and the earth receives otferings. 
Sometimes it is more or less openly incorporated in 
the service of some other god and mixed with foreign 
elements, or it survives in many popular customs, 
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'which are kept up for centuries without being und^T 
stood. This fact is very useful for our enquiry, and 
wliat is called folk-lore should be here consulted far 
more largely than it has been hitherto. Great caution 
no doubt is required, because it is but too easy to go 
wrong. Not in all places, vrhere some part or phe- 
nomenon of nature appears in religion, are there real 
traces of genuine nature- worship. Wo have no right 
to admit at once divine worship wherever a mjiiho- 
logical deity becomes manifested in a natural phe- 
nomenon, or rules over a part of nature. Also 
wherever great importance or magic power is attri- 
buted to a natural element, the necessary though 
ijometimes very diflSicult distinction between means 
and object of cult should never be lost sight of. The 
latter remark applies chiefly to water and fire, the 
former to other natural bodies. 

Coming to particular s, we begin with the treatment 
of the elements. Greek philosophers, Egyptian priests, 
and others, have speculated much on water, fire, air, 

‘ and earth in their cosmic and cosmogonic character. 
Among the Fins also, the gods are divided according 
to these elementary divisions ; but that we must not 
there think of the elements as such, is clearly shown 
by the fact that by the side of air, water, and earth 
. we do hot find fire, but the lower world. We shall 
now proceed to examine the principal points of view 
for the worship of the single elements. 

The water was worshipped, not in general as the 
aqueous principle of the world, or as a cosmogonic 
or anti-cosmogonic power, but in its concrete forms, as 
sea, lake, river, water-source. Sacrifices were offered 
and prayers addressed to the water, as wavingi 
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roaring, or gushing forth. This is well attested for 
several nations, for the Redskins as well as for the 
people of classical anti<iuity. Amongst the Greeks 
the worship of the rivers was old, and though after- 
wards pushed into the background, it long survived 
in the cult of single rivers, such as the Alpheus, 
Some of these sacred rivers are not inferior to the 
highest deities, as for instance the Ganges in India, 
and the Nile in Egypt. The custom of killing a 
sacrificial animal and offering it to the sea for a 
happy voyage, was still known to Cicero. Lakes and 
wells also receive different offerings. We often find 
the lighting of candles as part of the worship of 
water. Thjs may originally have had a mantic 
meaning. W'^e also find the custom of bathing in the 
water, and girls offering their virginity to the river or 
the lake. In all these acts the. real w^aters are meant ; 
ibis obseiwation becomes necessary in answer to an 
assertion that here also the ocean of the sky, from 
which all water falls upon the earth, should be con- 
sidered as original and essential, or that, as Baudtssin 
tries to prove for the Semites, the holy waters stand 
in close relation to the deities of the stars. Rain 
occupies, according to its nature, an intermediate 
position, being counted on one side among the 
phenomena of the sky, as for instance in the well- 
known prayer for rain addressed to Zeus by the 
Athenians ; but it stands also in such near relation to 
the water of the earth, that the charm by which it is 
produced consists in the pouring out of walfer or 
diving into it. The rain-maidens (failed Dodola by the 
Slavs and IlvpiiTjpoiJra by the modern Greeks are 
well known. The different beings living within the 
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waters, such as naiads, nymphs, mermaids, water- 
sprites, belong to mythology. The monsters also 
rising from the sea, and the sea-born gods and heroes, 
mostly belong to cosmogonic myths. We need only 
mention still the divine efficacy which is attributed 
to the water. We said before that water, like 
plants, can bestow health and long life. This belief 
finds its peculiar expression in the almost universal 
conception of a fountain of youth (eau de jouvcnce). 
Finally sanctification, purification, and atonement 
are wrought by water, an idea which manifests itself 
even in the symbolism of Christian baptism. 

Fire possesses great importance in mythic ideas 
and popular customs. Many deities are. closely con- 
nected with it. The mythology of many nations tells 
of how fire was brought from heaven, or discovered 
elsewhere, as in the Greek myth of Prometheus and 
that of Maui in New Zealand. Ancient ways of pro- 
ducing fire by friction of wood (needlirc), by drilling 
or by a burning-glass, have been preserved in several 
rites. The fire on the hearth was kept up perpe- 
tually by priests or priestesses, such as the Vestals 
at Rome, the solar- virgins in Peru, and even among 
several savage tribes. The renewing of the fire, which 
had become impure by daily use or contact and had 
to be extinguished and kindled afresh at ilie sacred 
hearth, took place not only on extraordinary occasions, 
as when the Greeks extinguished the fires after the 
battle of Plataea? because they had been contaminated 
by the Persians, but occurred regularly also in 
different places. To walk through the fire or jump 
over it, formed part of many ceremonial and popular 
customs, as for instance at the Roman Palilia and at 
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ordeals. Fire is looked upon as a consuming, but 
also as a vivifying and purifying element. But how- 
ever important all this may be, it does not necessarily 
prove a direct worship of fire. It is not yet worship 
of the fire if incense or something else is thrown into 
it, or wlien, as amongst the Semites, children were 
made to walk through it. The flame in these cases 
is only the sacrifieal flame, which carries the offerings 
to the gods. If we make this necessary distinction, 
the proofs for a worship of fire become more uncertain 
and smaller in number than we should imagine. 
They are not altogether absent, for in the worship of 
the Indian Agni, the adoration of the material fire 
and of the visililo flame is still perfectly perspicuous. 
We find here also the different relations of fire to 
the sun and lightning, sacrifice, and the domestic 
hearth. The strongest proof however for fire-worship 
is found in the Persian religion. In Mazdeism the 
elements theinselvcs, water, earth, and fire, are Avor- 
shipped, but above all, fire. Fire is invokcMl with 
prayers ; it is a religious duty to kei*p it l>urning with 
pure w^ood ; to contaminate it is abomination : but if 
it has been contamimited, it must be purifltd again 
according to certain precepts. It may be quite true 
that the present descendants of the ancient Persians, 
OP at least the most educated among them, ascribe a 
symbolic meaning to fire-Avorship ; but in genuine 
Parseeism the material fire is meant. Among other 
nations Avho do not worship th(' fin^ directly and at 
public festivals, the fire on the domestic hearth is in 
their family religion a powerful deity receiving gifts 
and prayers. 

What has been said of the fire applies in a still 
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larger measure to the air. The manuals of mythology 
are full of gods of the air, gods of the wind, and among 
them none occupies a higher position than Wodan in 
the German religion. But though it may be qnite 
true that certain features in the image of this god can 
be traced back to the air, he is by no means altogether 
a personification of that element. The worship of the 
material air or of the winds, for it is impossible to 
separate the two, is only seen in certain customs, as for 
instance when flour is blown away in order to pacify 
the storm. The manifestations of the air are scarcely 
tangible enough to become, as such, objects of venera- 
tion. People tried to produce them, or to appease them 
by charms, but they did not form material objects of 
veneration. If we find single features in cosmogonic 
and other myths boirowed from the air, or if the winds 
of the four quarters are often represented as powerful 
spirits, as giants or dwarfs, we need not see in this a 
direct worship of the element of the air. The same 
applies to thunder, which must be reckoned among 
the phenomena of the air rather than of the sky. 
Mythology testifies to the powerful impression which 
the drama of the storm, the rolling of the thunder, the 
brilliancy of the lightning, and the returning serenity 
of the sky have made on man. That certain gods were 
really gods of thunder, and several myths were myths 
of thunder, will be seen later on. We only wish to 
point out here that the phenomena of the thunder-storm 
are not such that they themselves materially could be 
worshipped as natural beings. It is the god who thun- 
ders or the sky that thunders ; the storm itself cannot^ 
like the sky or the earth, be considered as a deity. 

When we come to the worship of the earth, we stand 
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again on firmer ground. We need not look at the 
numerous traces preserved in mythology, and ask how 
far features of the earth-goddess show themselves in 
various divine forms; the sacred eai-th herself is 
worshipped as the nourishing mother from whose 
fertile lap all life springs forth, whose very touch 
imparts new vigour, the earth of one’s home from 
which the emigrant carries away a handful. We 
must distinguish the goddess of the earth not only 
from the spirits which dwell in the earth, but also 
from the subteiTaneous deities, though they are fre- 
quently mixed up together in mythology. The 
material earth is worshipped by many nations, liba- 
tions are poured on it, prayers addressed to it, and it 
is often invoked at th<i taking of an oath. It is easy 
to produce examples from the i*eligions of the savages, 
Fins, Chinese, &c. It is curious that several religions 
liave by the side of more personal deities, in which 
the earth-goddess may be discovered, retained her own 
appellative name for the divine earth— y/} terra 

mater, Jord, among Greeks, Romans, and Germans. 

To this class belong also, to a certain extent at 
least, the sacred hills. These are often regarded with 
awe^ as places of worship, or as seats of the deity ; nay, 
the mountains themselves sometimes received religious 
veneration. Less nearly related to the worship of the 
earth is that of tlie spirits of the forest. A real 
worship of the forest, in which the forest itself is a 
god, does not exist. Men worship in the forest 
‘ secretum illud quod sola reverentia vident ’ (Tacitus), 
or they discover in it the spirits of the forest, such as 
the wild people whom we declined before to includt' 
Within the worship of trees. 
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There is but a step from the worship of the earth 
to that of the sky. Many people consider the sky as 
the father, and the earth as the mother of all beings. 
The marriage between them is cosmogonic ; the sky 
is looked upon not only as the abode of the gods, but 
as a god itself, the material vault of the sky. Nowhere 
is this more manifest than in China, where the sky, 
conceived as quite material, is accepted as the highest 
deity governing everything, and receiving the gi-eat 
imperial sacrifice. Herodotus tells us that the ancient 
Persians invoked the vault of the sky as Zeus. It 
would be easy to give a long list of gods of the skj^ 
that is of gods whoso names betray attribut(‘S and 
functions of sky-worship, and to indicate in the cult 
the ceremonies which testify to this worship. We 
shall, however, observe only that the worship of the 
whole vault of heaven by no means excludes that of 
the single phenomena in it, and that, on the contrary, 
other heavenly bodies, pariicularly the sun. are often 
worshipped together with the sky. In older works 
we often find the worship of sun, moon, and stars 
represented as an independent form of religion, under 
the name of Sabadsm. But there is no real reason why 
these cults should be separated from those of other 
natural beings, or why an ethnographic name should 
be attached to them, which, as we shall show hereafter, 
is misleading. The worship of the brilliant heavenly 
bodies is sufficiently explained by the impressions 
which they produced on man. No doubt the sun here 
comes first, but the moon also is often worshipped, and, 
though less directly, the stars. Many nations have 
made their own observations about the stars, and 
these have been traced with more or less plausibility 
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in many myths. Frequently sun and moon are wor- 
shipped together, but some people worship the one 
without the other. Worship of the moon prevails 
among the savages of Brazil, the Hottentots, and many 
African tribes who do not worship the sun. It is too 
systematic of Schultze and others to maintain that 
the worship of the moon is more ancient and indicates 
a lower stage* than the worship of the sun. Nor is it 
true without exception, that agricultural people are 
chiefly worshippers of the sun. In China, for instance, 
the sky is preeminently worshipped, and ycfc the bril- 
liant phenomena in it have not attracted general 
attention. Howcvci*, we only mention these exceptions 
because the worship of the sun is so immensely ex- 
tended. In Egypt, as in Peru, tlie sovereigns derive 
their origin from the sun; in India, as well as in Greece, 
where oflerings and homage are offered to Helios, 
among uncivilised as well as civilised tribes, w’e meet 
with the worship of the sun. Many festivals which 
survive in i)opular customs testify to the worship of 
the sun in its annual course. 

Chaffeu li. --The Worship of Men. 

Bodies of Jlefcrcnce. Wc do not here imntion the above-named 
general works by Tyi.or and Sfencer, nor the works on e.ach particular 
religion which will he mentioned later on, which deal partly or entirely 
with the worship of the dead or of ance'^tors. Rut we mus^nieutioji 
the works of d. Liffert, Der Seelencult in seinen Bexichungeii zur 
altbebnuHchen Religion (iSSi); Die Religioneji der europaischen Cul- 
tiirvolker, der Litauer, Slaveii, Gemianen, Oriechen und Roiuer (1881) ; 
Christeuthuni, Voiksglaube und Volksbrauch in which the 

view, that all religion has been develo|)ed from worship of souls, is 
carried to the last extreme, and is supported with rich but often not 
over- trustworthy material. Tiasting value can be attributed to the 
book by Fustel de Coulanges, La Cit<? Antique (first published in 
1864), in which the importance of the worship of the dead for the well- 
being of the society and of the state aniongst the Greeks and Romans 
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1$ carefullj pointed out. With r^fard to the connection and diffMnee 
between the cult of the dead and the worship of saints much can bi^ 
learned from an interesting example given in loK. GotDZiHStt, ]> 
culte des saints cbez les Musulraans (R. H. B. i8do), Le eulte dee 
ancetres et le culte des luorts chez les Arabes (B. H. B. 1884). 

The worship of the dead is closely connected with 
some of the most important doctrines ; first with those 
of psychology, since it takes its roots in conceptions 
of the soul, which man on the lower stages of civilisa- 
tion thinks of as a shadow, smoke, breath, image, 
and the seat of which he tries to find in the human 
body, whilst in higher stages he is occupied with 
its materiality and immateriality. On the other hand, 
the worship of the dead is connected with the theory 
of tlie continuance of human existence, with immor- 
tality and with the nether world. We shall not deal 
with these ideas here, but only consider the dead 
in »o far as they are objects of religious worship. 
As we have already seen_, it was this great importance 
of the worship of the dead which led SrBNOER, the 
philosopher for ever striving after the unity of con- 
ceptions, to trace back religion entirely to this one 
factor. Some, but not many people, follow in his steps, 
as for instance Lippert. According to Spenckb, 
all gods were originally spirits, all spirits the souls 
of departed people, a generalisation from which 
Ti'LOB'with ready tact has been able to escape. We 
have already proved that another side of religion is as 
original as the animistic ; we have here to add that even 
the worship of the dead cannot be entirely explained ani* 
mistically, as the cult of souls. Animistic conceptions 
may enter into the worship of ancestors, heroes, and 
saints; but other ideas are so essential to these cults> 
that they cannot be regarded merely as modificatim^ 
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of the worship of souls. Sometimes living persons 
as well as the dead enjoy divine veneration. In 
order to comprehend the various items of the cult we 
have chosen a more general heading for this chapter. 

Acts of worship of the dead appear in religions 
of the most various grades of civilisation. Amongst 
savaged this worship assumes diftercnt f<»rms ; in the 
religions of civilised nations it has been systematically 
arranged, and forms a part of official religion belong- 
ing either to public or private worship, or to both. 
We must notice that in these religions the dead 
are most emphatically distinguished from the gods, 
and though religiously worshipped, their worship is 
clearly distinct from that of the gods. Amongst the 
Persians one cannot mistake the Fravashis for the 
gods : in India. ^Vraddha is the special sort of sacrifice 
offered to the dead ; in Greece other names are 
applied to the altars, sacrifices, and offerings con- 
nected with the dead, than to those used in the Avorsbip 
of the Olyinjiian gods; the altar is called ifr^opa, not 
folios I the offering of the sacrifice frTcptrctr, 

not 6v€(,v ; the libations themselves \oaC, not rnrovbaL, 
The wwship of the dead either refers to individuals, 
for instance those who <lied not long ago and whose 
memory is still living, or to the dead in general. 
Two objects are kept in view —the well-being of the 
dead, and of the living. The dead person can become 
dangerous; he can for instance suck the vital power of 
the living as a vampire, according to the idea wdiich 
predominates especially amongst the Slavs ; therefore 
it is necessary to avert this danger and to appease 
the angry or dangerous spirit. But the idea is more 
general that the dead occupy themselves with indi- 

I 
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vidaals, families, and estates, to bring blessing and 
protection, to increase the prosperity of the hon^, 
the fruitfulness of the field, and the welfare of 
the kingdom; therefore they are invoked and gifts 
are brought to them. For if one expects salvar 
tion for oneself from the dead who are wor- 
shipped, the advantage which accrues to them from 
this worship is likewise taken into account. One 
does not only consider what tends to their fame 
and honour, but the dead are dependent on the 
living for their direct needs. Burial is the condition 
of a happy lot in the other world, and it is therefore 
the first and most sacred duty of those w'ho are left 
liehind. The Greeks imagined that those who 
i*emained unburied wandered restlessly about without 
finding peace. Amongst the Egyptians the body was 
made as lasting as possible, so that when the soul 
returned it might serve again, as a dwelling-place. 
There, as well as on the Koman graves, there were 
many inscriptions, which begged even passing strangei^s 
to recite a sacred formula for the benefit of the souL 
In imperial Rome the poorer people formed themselves 
into collegia, the object of which was a worthy burial 
of its members; and these funeral collegia were at the 
same time sacrificial communities. The dead pei^aon 
did no% merely require burial. In the other world he 
continues the life he led on earth ; therefore the 
living have to be careful that he wants for nothing. 
Food and drink are placed for him, arms and 
ornaments are buried with him, the warrior is ac- 
companied by his war-horse, and the husband by his 
faithful wife, for even the custom of burning widows 
is not exclusively Indian. Nowhere perhaps are the 
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Wtdberies in honour of the dead carried to such 
extremes as in Dahomey, on the western coast of 
Africa, where after the death of a ruler, hundreds 
of wives and slaves, soldiers and subjects, are sent 
willingly or by force after the departed. Even during 
the rule of his successor, from time to time, messengers 
are sent after him to tell him about current events. 
Sacrifices to the dead are oifered with the supposition 
that the dead stand in need of them. The passage of 
the Odyssey is well known in which troops of the dead 
eagerly approach the blood of the sacrificial wether, 
and Tiresias has to drink of this blood before he can 
soothsay. Besides caring for tho burial, and the sacri- 
fices and gifts which either accompanied the dead into 
the grave at once, or were offered to them later, the 
worship of the de^id consisted also in funereal games, as 
for instance those in honour of Patroklos in the Iliad, 
and in funereal feasting, which usually took place a few 
days after the burial, and yearly on the day of death. 
It sometimes happened that the grave was regarded 
as a place of refuge, and that the dead gave oracles. 
In this way the worship of the dead was closely con- 
nected with various sides of religion. But this 
worship not only dealt with individual beings, but 
also with the dead in general, who wore looked on as 
divine beings. There is a curious connection between 
the individual and the dead in general, in the belief 
that if any of the food destined for the dead was 
accidentally lost or went astray, it fell to the lot of 
the poor souls who no longer had friends to bring 
them food. The dead as a whole, the Pitr/s as they 
are called in India, the Fravashis in Persia, and 
whatever names they had elsewhere, were invoked 

I Z 
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and woi*shipped on certain days ; but not only at these 
festivals of the dead were special sacrifices offered to 
them. Therefore most of the precepts contained even 
in the most ancient Indian laws, and which are 
still carried out to-day in the sacred rites of the 
&Mdha ceremonies, refer not to individual souls, but 
to the dead in general. The turn which the Hindus 
have given to these rites is very characteristic, for the 
BrS.hmans receive the gifts and food as representatives 
of the dead, the whole ceremonial being laid down in 
minute detail in the complicated Indian ritual. Even 
when this is the case, it is not difficult to trace the 
animistic fundamental trait in this worship of the 
dead. It is the soul of the dead in its yet semi- 
material form, whose wants people wish to satisfy, 
and whose actions people desire to tyrn to a blessing. 

If we now consider the worship of ancestors, the 
same ideas partly hold good. The ancestor is also 
a dead person, to whom almost all that has as yet 
been said applies, and of whose life in the other world 
the same ideas are formed as of other dead people. 
But there is something which distinguishes the wor- 
ship of ancestors essentially from the worship of the 
dead, as in China, where separate names are used for 
the depaiied and for ancestors. It is thoughtless to 
recognise in every worship of the dead, nothing but 
the cult of souls. At the yearly festival of the 
dead held to commemorate the Greeks who fell in the 
battle of Platsem, it was the patriotic remembrance 
of the men who found their deaths for the freedom of 
their fatherland, which was the principal idea. The 
same can be said of the worship of ancestors. In it 
the individual soul is merely considered in its connec- 
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tion with the family. Traces of such a worship of 
ancestors can be found in various nations ; but it was 
an organised worship chiefly in China, India, Greece, 
and Rome. In these countries it formed the basis of 
family religion, as well as of civil law. It was Fustel 
DB CouLANGEB who first clcarly traced the connection 
between the religion and the laws of the ancient 
nations ; a subject on which more and more light 
has been thrown by the study of Indian law-books. 
We now understand the great value which was 
attached to male successors, for it is 'through the 
sou only that the continuity of the family as a 
religious community, and the debts due to ancestors, 
could be secured. If there is no son, the nearest 
relative is considered as such, nay even a more distant 
relative, or a stronger may by adoption take his place. 
The history of family constitution and of the law 
of inheritance are influenced by these sacrificial insti- 
tutions, Tim law of inheritance and the duty of the 
funefeal cult were indissolubly connected, and that 
duty was often so heavy that the Romans proverbially 
called an unmixed pleasure ‘hereditas sine sacris.’ 
Among the Romans this connection and everything 
relating to family religion arc very transparent. An- 
cestors were worshipped, as Dii Manes, and tke first 
ancestor who was considered the protector and genius 
of the house, as Lar familiaris. Daily or on certain 
days in every month, and every year, these domestic 
gods were worshipped. Their annual worship was that 
of the Dies Parentales in Februaiy which ended with 
the festival of the Feral ia. These ceremonies consisted 
in taking flowers and food, salt and com to the graves, 
in order to pacify the Manes. The next day a joyous 
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repast (Caristia) united the members of the family, 
Neglectin the worship of the Manes involved the danger 
that they would bring mischief to the house whilst 
roaming about as ghosts. To guard against this the 
father of the family performed certain ceremonies during 
the nights of the Lemuria. Similar ideas pervade the 
worship of ancestors elsewhere also : how the ancestor 
watches over the faithful members of his race, and pun- 
ishes the crimes of the wicked, is clearly shown in Greek 
tragedies. We have only to think of Elektra at the 
tomb of Agamemnon in the Choephoroe. The collective 
invocation of the ancestors as prescribed by family 
religion becomes amalgamated with that of all souls 
in the worship of the dead. The Dii Manes and the 
Indian PitWs belong to both, but when their worship 
forms part of family law their character as ancestors 
becomes prominent. That character cannot be mis- 
taken in the Chinese religion ; the songs of the Shih- 
king contain frequent descriptions of great ancestral 
celebrations with sacrificial meals. The precepts of 
the li-M regulate the honours due to every member 
of a family according to the various degrees of re- 
lationship. In all private and public concerns an- 
cestors are considered, consulted, and even taken 
along cn journeys. It is a prominent feature in this 
cult that it nowhere rests on sentimental excitement 
Excessive mourning is deprecated, the dead derive no 
advantage from it, and they demand, not tears, but 
the gifts due to them. Greek tr^edy only has 
elevated these ideas, as in the case of Antigone and 
Elektra, and without weakening in the least the 
significance of the worship of the dead.»and ancestors 
as a sam^ed duty and strict ordinance, has excited the 
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deepest sympathy for the persons who have to fulfil 
this duty under difficult circumstances, and for the 
motives by which they were sustained. 

Like the cult of the dead and of ancestors, that 
of ancestors and heroes also becomes merged to- 
gether ; but, as little as the ancestors, must the 
heroes be considered as essentially and exclusively 
souls. The tfansition, as I pointed out, is produced by 
tile worship of the first ancestor as the progenitor of 
the family, and by extending the private into a public 
cult. Like the family, the gens also and the elan wor- 
ship the prc^enitor, and there remains but a slight 
difference between him and the Heros Eponymos of a 
town, of a district, or of a guild. Thus we find that 
in China the worship of Khung-^ze is in almost every 
respect the same as that of the ancestors, except that 
it is general, and intended for a single person. In 
Greece, singers, rulers, and benefactors of mythic times 
are worshipped, such as Theseus, Orpheus, and some- 
times also really historical persons, such as Miltiades, 
Brasidas, Timoleon. Heroes are men who have ob- 
tained divine honour by battle and conquest, as for 
instance Herakles and the heroes of the Trojan, and 
Theban wars. We need not enquire whether some of 
these heroes were originally gods and never Jived as 
men, for in the belief of their worshippers they are 
nothing but deified men. This character of a half- 
god of human descent is essential to the concept of 
a hero, who arises, not by a god becoming man, but 
by a man becoming god through genius, virtue, or 
strength. 

We must here refer also tp the worship of saints in 
the great religions which have entered into the in- 
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heritance of more ancient cults, such as Buddhism, 
Christianity, and Islam. A saint is a religious hero, 
a man participating in divine honour, and able to 
guard and bless his woi-shippers. But we must 
distinguish carefully. The worship of saints is 
widely spread in those three religions, but it is not 
essential to any of them. We must try to find out 
historically how it found an entrance into them, 
and we shall see this when treating of two of them. 
It can be traced back to several causes. First of 
all, these religions formed to themselves a moral 
ideal, and they represent those wdio have realised 
this ideal, or have come nearest to it, as brillilht 
examples. The eyes of the people estranged from 
many gods turn with preference on those saints, 
and at last the functions and attributes of the old 
gods are transferred to them. This is particularly 
clear in the history of Islam and Christianity. In 
places where formerly an Arabian chief was honoured 
people now pray to a Mohammedan saint. Christian 
saints often show a striking similarity with the old 
German gods. Such concessions and adaptations 
were, essential for the diffusion of the new religions. 
These however have always tried to limit saint- 
worship, and they have never allowed the saints a 
full religious cult. In Buddhism, the veneration 
of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and other saints consisting 
chiefly in the adoration of their inmges and relics, 
is widely spread, because that religion had no other 
cult to offer to the people. It is however a veneration 
of objects rather than of persons, and has no essential 
connection with Buddhism. Those sections of the 
Chiistian Church which have admitted saint- worship 
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separate it sharply from the adoration which is due 
to God only, and theoretically admit no other rank 
or character for the saints, than their belonging to 
the triumphant portion of the Church, and their being 
able by their intercession and merits to bestow 
blessings on men. In Islam there have never been 
wanting reactions against saint-worship, which arose 
from the standpoint of a strict monotheism. Without 
entering here on the moral contents of the concept of 
saint, we may point out how the three religions differ 
in this respect. In I^uddhism the idea of a saint is least 
defined, but it comprehends. according to general Indian 
ideaSj superhuman power and wisdom. In Islam the 
saint is generally a mystic ; in Christianity, a martyr. 

The worship of living human beings is not an 
originally religicrus'phenomenon, and springs from dif- 
ferent sources. Men who have something particular 
and mysterious about them, dwarfs, idiots, or mad- 
men, sometimes white people among a black popula- 
tion, are accepted as divine beings, as endowed with 
higher powers, and as capable of bestowing help and 
salvation. Tlie respect enjoyed by living saints in 
Mohammedan countries, particularly on the northern 
coast of Africa, where they are called Marabouts, is 
founded really on the same conception : almost .every- 
thing is allowed to them, and they are believed to be 
possessed of superhuman powers. Sometimes sove- 
reigns received religious worship, such as the Inkas 
in Peru as sons of the sun, the Emperoi'S in China 
as sons of h(‘aven, the Pharaohs in Egypt as incar- 
nations of the deity. In these eases the worship was 
meant for the royal dignity rather than for its 
personal representatives. The* same applies to the 
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Br&hmans of India, who are sometimes worshipped 
as visible gods. In the cult of Roman emperors we 
can distinguish several elements ; the apotheosis of the 
Divi and Divse of the imperial family, comprehended 
not the ruling emperors only, nor all of them, and 
took place only after their death. In the provinces, 
however, their cult was sometimes anticipated even 
in their lifetime. Some of them, like Augustus, 
followed in this respect the policy of moderation; 
others, like Caligula, recognised no limits. His 
purpose to have his image placed in the temple of 
Jerusalem is well known. In the imperial cult of 
that period the following ideas are mixed up to* 
gether. Some rulers, like Caligula, had themselves 
worshipped as gods from pride and madness, though 
this occurred elsewhere also, as for instance in the 
case of Demetrius Poliorketes and of Herod. Ac- 
cording to the moderate policy of Augustus, the 
worship of the emperors in the provinces by the 
side of the goddess Roma was really no more than 
the adoration of the Roman empire, of the state, and 
its rulers. What is important in this is the expand- 
ing of the cult of the imperial family into a state 
cult. The Lar of Augustus was worshipped publicly 
by thaside of the other Lares. We have thus shown 
that the worship of living human beings can always 
be traced back to other and more primitive sourcesr 

Chapteb 15 —The Gods. 

A survey of the objects of religious worship ends 
naturally in the consideration of the gods. It is true 
there are many creatures who occupy an intermediate 
position between Qodtind man : the Hindus recognise 
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many classes of them ; amongst the Germans, we find 
giants and dwarfs ; the Greeks, besides the gods, recog- 
nise demons and heroes. There are also followers, 
servants, messengers of the gods, who are reckoned 
as secondary beings sometimes with the gods, and 
sometimes not. We have already spoken of the heroes 
as deified men, the rest we need not consider here, 
especially as many of them are not at all or hardly 
the objects of any cult. 

We now pass to the gods, but shall not begin with 
any general definition of their nature or their attributes, 
such as vital power, or sti'ength, or love. The determin- 
ing of the various meanings which the idea of a god 
possesses amongst various nations we shall leave to 
the later historical descriptions of each religion. We 
must here deal 'with a few fundamental ideas and 
general distinctions only, and shall consider ex- 
clusively those gods who possessed a cult, not the 
vaidous concepts of the infinite, which more or less 
approach to an idea of the godhead, but do not 
occupy any place in religious woi'ship. 

We are first of all struck by the fact of how many 
<lifferent stages of personification have been reached 
by the gods of different nations, and even of the same 
nation. If we compare the heaven (Tien) ’»of the 
Chinese with the Germanic Wodan, or, amongst the 
Qleeks, gods like Athene and Tycho, their difference 
is* perceived at once. There are gods who are wor- 
shipped, even most eagerly, but whose names have 
remained pure appellatives, whose sex is nothing but 
grammatical gender ; whereas amongst other gods and 
goddesses a clearly developed sexual character is 
traceable. Those gods who remind us only of their 
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functions and actions, who are entirely conceived as 
divine powers, we characterise with the well-known 
name numina, which is taken from the Roman religion 
in which they are largely represented. Each of these 
gods possesses his fixed sphere of work, and is entirely 
absorbed in it. Nevertheless they are invoked like 
personal gods, nay, even more, for on certain occasions, 
anil in the ordinary circumstances of life, it is just 
their help that is needed. This is so important that 
the cult often treats the more personal gods as such 
numina, and this is indicated by an epithet added to 
the god's name. If no pai-ticular numen watches over 
the oath, and the highest god has to be invoked, this 
Zeus is then called Horkios. But myths and art 
love more personal forms ; therefore in nearly all civi- 
lised nations these occur by the sido of the numina. 
This is found most especially amongst the Greeks, 
with whom the personification of the gods attains its 
greatest height. The Greek gods are, according to the 
saying of Herodotus, not merely like the Egyptian 
gods, dr^pcoTToetSctj, but also dr^pcoTroc/mty ; we express 
nearly the same by calling them not only anthro- 
pomorphic, but also anthropopathic. The grades of a 
more or less personal character of the gods are very 
numerous; sometimes it comprehends only the indi- 
viduality, and sometimes the likeness to man, whilst 
the spirit of each religion fixes the meaning in whi<!b" 
the personality of the gods is to be understood. 

Let us now pass from the outer forms of the idea of 
god to its meaning. Our attention is fii^t called to 
the connection between gods and nature. We have 
already treated the worship of nature-beings, and 
have proved that though this is an element in it, it 
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by no means constitutes the whole cult of the gods. 
It can clearly be seen from myths and from acts of 
worship that the great gods of mythology are closely 
connected with certain parts and phenomena of nature ; 
but we cannot therefore at once declare that Zeus is 
heaven, Wo<lan air, &c. The mythologists, who are 
for ever doing this, know quite well that^ firstly, a god 
like Zeus is connected with more than one natural 
♦phenomenon, and, secondly, that he exercises numerous 
functions which have nothing to do with nature. 
This is generally explained thus: Zeus is originally 
sky, the many phenomena in the sky belong therefore 
to his esvscnce ; but later on, in the course of develop- 
ment, ho has received other functions and attributes 
without losing his nature-charaeler. We need here 
only call to miml-that the first of these periods is 
withdrawn from our eyes, and that we nowhere meet 
with the great gods of mythology as simple nature- 
creatures. The god of lieaven is also the guardian of 
the people, the disposer of fates, the protector of 
the law, and therefore possesses attributes which 
would not belong to him as a mere nature -being. 
Besides, these gods differing thereby from the deified 
individual nature-beings, represent the general order 
of things, the regularity of phenomena, the bijttle of 
the elements, the light of heaven, which might be 
cnjled the more abstract side of nature. 

In spite of all this, the connection between most of 
the deities of mythology and the life of nature 
cannot be mistaken. But besides this connection, 
their difference also from nature-beings must be 
emphasised. This has been often attempted; the 
process of the spiritualisation of religion and divine 
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beings has been described with great tact and taste by 
Welcker as regards the Greek system of gods^ and 
most cleverly by Asmus^ as regards the Indo-Ger^ 
manic religions. This fertile idea forms also the 
foundation for part of Von Hartmann's theory. Of 
course this development cannot be proved historically; 
the reform of the Greek religion described by 
Welcker was complete already at the time of 
•Homer, and that process took place everywhere in 
prehistoric times. We must not forget that the 
adoption of a development, by which the mere nature- 
creatures became the gods of historic times, depends 
entirely on the analysis of these • divine beings. 
Whoever has occupied himself with the mythology 
best known to us, namely the Greek, knows how 
difficult it is to get possession of even part of the 
history of a god, and how utterly impossible it is 
to trace it from its very beginning. We shall here 
mention the principal elements necessary to the 
raising of the divine beings above this sphere of 
nature-life. Firstly, the organisation of the divine 
families. The gods aro joined into larger or smaller 
groups, which are connected by relationship with one 
another ; they form families or commonwealths, 
are subordinated to a ruler who governs as lord 
over all, or else occupies the first place as primus 
inter pares. Those who trace these relations of the 
gods back to relations of nature as their last source, 
ai*e on a wrong track : Apollo, tho son of Zeus, does 
not mean the sun, the son of heaven ; and Homs, 
the son of Osiris, did not, at least originally, mean the 

‘ P. Asmus, Die indogeimanieche Keligion in den Hftuptponkten 
ibrer Entwidkelang^ (a vole., 1875, 1877). 
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rettiTXimg sun> the son of the setting sun. Groups 
and cycles of gods as in Egypt, a hierarchy of 
divine beings as in Pei-sia, a family and a state of the 
gods as in Greece and Germany, have arisen partly 
from the Ibsing of various cults, partly from the 
necessity of finding again in the world of the gods, the 
characteristics of human society. But this was one 
step only towards the transforming of individual gods, 
who as members of a great whole, and through their 
reciprocal relationships, attain a peculiar stamp. Other 
causes worked in the same direction. Art repre- 
sented the forms of the gods plastically, and the heart 
of man connected with their service certain moral 
blessings and cravings. Thus, thi'ough {esthetic and 
ethic spiritualisation, the gods were brought nearer 
to man both outwardly and inwardly, and raised into 
ideals of human perfection. With deities developed 
in this way we almost forget whatever of their natural 
character still clings to them. We only see the 
sharply defined person before us, the god or the 
goddess who represents one side of life in a concrete 
form, but in ideal glorification. Both are absent when 
the gods ai'e transformed into intellectual ideas, but 
the result is nevertheless the same, namely, theloosening 
of the bond between gods and nature. Our thought 
strives after the general and the abstract, and there- 
fc^e seeks also in the single gods their general 
nature, and is inclined to put the individual gods 
in the background, for the general idea of the 
divine. This has the greatest influence on the 
conception of the idea of god ; but cult follows unwil- 
lij^gly, or not at all, this work of thought. Thought 
realises, though not completely, the idea of a world- 
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unity ; it grasps the idea of a natural ritual and 
moral world-order, which the gods also have to enter. 
In this way concepts are formed for that unity and 
world-order, such as iiita, Asha, Maat, to O^iov by the 
side of ot ^cot. And the whole -world of the gods is 
represented as moving on this more general basis, nay 
as perishing with the world, as can be seen in the 
Greek system of the gods in their relation to \xoipa^ 
and more especially in Germanic mythology. These 
thoughts find their mythical expression in the de- 
scription of the cosmogony" which is at the same 
time a theogony, and in the theory of the renewal 
and the annihilation of the -world wdth w'hich the gods 
themselves are included. The single gods are here re- 
presented as transient and limited in their nature; they 
depend for their support on the food of the gods, which 
is sometimes conceived as sacrificial, but sometimes also 
as the cosmic element that constitutes the -world. It 
cannot be denied that in these myths. idea.s borrowed 
from nature-life play a part, but the leading idea, 
namely the incorporation of the single gods into the 
universal life, is by no means taken from the observa- 
tion of nature-conceptions, but belongs to the abstract 
conception of the theory of the gods. 

Till now we have only discussed those gods who 
have a distinctly nature-side attached to theim But 
there are others who are cither not at all, or not 
originally, but only secondarily, connected with 
nature. These are not merely subordinate^ forms, 
personifications of abstract ideas, or even numina in 
the sense explained above, but many of the chief 
gods of civilised nations belong to this class; first 
of all many gods of tribes, nations, and localities. It 
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is possible that Assur, the chief god of the Assyrians, 
may possess a meaning in nature-life also. This is 
nearly certain as regards the Babylonian gods, like 
Bel, Maruduk, and Istar ; and it is also very probable 
as regards the Roman gods Jupiter and Mars, as well 
as the Greek Dionysos and the Indian ^Iva. Never- 
theless these gods are not essentially nature-gods, for 
the former are national gods, and the two last repre- 
sent certain spheres of life. The gods of death and 
of the lower world are to be understood in the same 
way. The part of the world where they dwell, the 
upper kingdom of light of Yama and the gloomy 
lower worhl of Hades, must not be considered as a 
nature-region, but as the dwelling-place of the dead. 
A particular class of gods is formed by the gods of 
cult, that is, by those who have arisen from the deifi- 
cation of a cult, or of its single elements. But ont*. 
must not imagine that the god (lisapi)eai’s behind the 
cult and is only coiisidenHl as its postulate, for the 
act of worship itself, the sacred formula which 
operates with such power, the drink-offering which 
is poured out, is looked upon as a great god, and is 
even prayed to. The historj" of Indian religion will 
show us the great importance which these ideas may 
assume. 

The superhuman inttuences which tell upoh man 
and determine his life are either beneficent or huitful. 
Hence ho conceives lus gods as good or bad, and his 
fear of the bad gods preponderates often so greatly, that 
he adores them most. This struggle among the gods 
is again not to l>e conceived as exclusively a struggle 
of the powers of nature, for it is not nature only that 
makes man conscious of the opposition between what 

K 
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is useful and what is hurtful, an opposition which he 
expands ethically to one between good and bad. 
With regard to this struggle, different nations stand 
on very different stages. Where the gods are entirely 
numina, it is possible to distinguish the beneficent 
from the hurtful, but there is no sharp opposition 
between the two. Among ceiiiain civilised nations 
also, the Chinese, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Ro- 
mans, this opposition shows itself either not at all, 
or slightly only, as for instance in some of their less 
developed myths. Among others it occupies a very 
prominent place in two different directions. Either 
the noxious pow'ers are conceived as hostile, opposed 
to the gods, demoniacal beings attacked and con- 
quered by the gods ; or the evil one is himself a god 
of the same nature and origin, as for instance the 
Persian Ahriman, the Egyptian Set-Typhon, and the 
Northern Loki. A higher stage is reached by the 
Israelitie religion, which comprehends the good and 
the evil in Jahve, and thus in principle overcomes the 
belief in a devil. This, however, can only happen on 
the foundation of monotheism, which recognises one 
only God as the ruler of the whole world. In other 
religions also there are beginnings of this conception 
of one god who rules the whole world, or at least 
what beems to be the whole world from a limited 
point of view. Thus the gods Pra/;^pati, Visva- 
karman, and others whom we find in India, are only 
general concepts gained by abstraction and do not in- 
fluence religion. The Persians have advanced furthest 
in this direction, and represent the evil spirit as 
subordinate to the supreme good god, and as conquered 
by him. A universalistic idea of the godhead which 
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dominates religion also, has in the old world been 
reached by the prophets of Israel only. Further 
discussions on the contents of the idea of God, we 
may safely leave to the philosophy of religion and to 
dogmatic theology. 

Chaptek 16. — Maffic Ditrination. 

BooJcs of Bi’ftrence, In regard to this very comprehensive literature, 
we refer to the general wt)rks (for instance by Tvlok) and to those on 
magic and divination which must be mentioned later with the in- 
dividual religions. At present we only mention the last chapters of 
J. Gbimm^s Deutsche Mythologie, with the appendices of the 4th 
edition. We must still refer to Alfr. Maury, La magie et I’astrologie 
dans rantiquitd et au moyeii-Age '1860 ; A. Bough I^-Lecleucq, Histoire 
de la divination dans I’antiquito (4 vols. 1879-1882, in which the 
literature on divination can be found''. Since we do not include the 
Israelitic religion in our survey, we must now mention the binall but 
important essay by W. IIobeutsok Smith, On the forms of divination 
and magic enmnrrated in Dent, xviii. 10, ii (Journal <)f Philology, vols. 
xiii and xiv). llich ifiaterial on the importance which a belief in 
witchcraft exercused on the Christian world also, lias been cleverly put 
together b}^ W. E, H. Lecky. History of the rise and influence of the 
spirit of Rationalism in Europe (2 vol«.\ and by W. G. Soldan, 
Geschichte der Hcxenprocesse (1843'., Besides all this, collections of 
Folklore yield some material. 

‘ To work wondei's nu'aiis to let superhuman forces 
exercise a Ixmeficial iiiHuonce ; to use witchcraft, is 
to make them exercise harmful and improper influenee. 
Wonders are divine, witchcraft is diabolical ; witch- 
craft was attributed only to Mien or despised gods.' 
We shall not take this definition of J. Guimm’s as 
our foundation ; for it gives rise to many doubis. It 
contains an ethic condemnation of witchcraft in the 
same way as Plato rejects magic arts, because man 
thus tries to make divine power suit his own ends. 
Some take the following view of the matter, that it 
must be presupposed that man could obtain super- 
natural powers. If this is properly carried out, then it 
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is called the power of working wonders, whilst witch*^ 
craft is the illegitim&te working of wonders. Others 
again regard the supernatural as belonging entirely to 
magic. But the importance of magic does not lie iu 
these conti’asts. Four principal features must be con*» 
sidered in a belief in^|^witchcraft and its practice. 
Firstly, one must regard witchcraft as the clumsy 
unsuccessful attempt made by man to govern nature. 
In order to do this he docs not follow the safe road 
of knowledge, but hastily considers ideal coin- 
cidences as real ones, and thus tries to influence 
and alter circumstances. This feature has been w’ell 
brought out by Tvloii. At the same time witchcraft 
is closely connected with animism and fetishism, as 
can be clearly seen in our former description of these 
tendencies. Through the object wiiich is the fetish, 
power is exercised on the indvrelling spirit, and other 
results depend on the spirits whom the magician 
thinks he influences by certain means or formulas. 
The last feature emphasised iu the above-mentioned 
words of Gur^^TM also, is very important : namely, that 
the more highly developed nations look with contempt, 
if not without fear, on the older, low^er, or foreign 
nations and their gods, as magicians. Thus did the 
Christians regard the Germans, and the Normans the 
Fins and Laps. In these two last causes lies the in- 
ducement to connect witchcraft with demonology and 
belief in devils, which is so often done. Finally 
witchcraft is not merely systematised for practice, but 
it forms also the foundation of a complete philoso- 
phical view of the univei*8e. Before we come to 
examine this, it will be well to take a survey of the 
most important phenomena of this subject. 
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We shall not enumerate the races and nations 
speeimlly given to witchcraft as the list would contain 
ail. M&gie belongs to the most general phenomena of 
the life of man, in alf parts of the world and on all 
stages of civilisation. Amongst savages nearly their 
whole religion consists in witchcraft, in which, in form 
only, there exist important diflferonces, for instance, in 
the means used (magic wands, drums, touchings, and 
invocations, &c.). They differ also, in so far, as with 
some these means, and with others the ecstatic state of 
the magician (as amongst the Shamans) is considered 
of the greatest irapoitance. As a proof of the truth 
of Tylor’s definition, mentioned above, we may 
mention that an image, or a part of the body (either 
a hair or a nail) of a man or an animal possessed by 
the magician, gives him power over the being itself, 
and that a symbolical or imitative treatment produces 
a certain result ; for instance, if water is poured out, 
rain will be produced. In the religions of civilised 
nations magic has its firm and prominent place in the 
organised cult, more especially amongst the Chinese, 
Assyrians and Babylonians, Egyptians, Indians, and 
Romans. Wc cannot maintain that the Persians have 
strongly developed this side, as one might imagine 
from the name Magi, which is taken from theii^priest- 
hood ; on the contrary, their law-book contains ordin- 
ances against magicians. The Greeks in paiticular 
always objected to magic. The characters in which 
magic was embodied in their mythology, Medea and 
Kirke and the goddess Hekate, were looked upon as 
strangers to real Hellenism, and magic arts were re- 
peatedly prohibited in Athens, One may in general 
measure the greater or smaller importance of magic 
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in any religion, by finding out whether the gods are 
conceived more as numina or as personal beings, and 
likewise by observing whether the liturgic texts and 
the sacred songs have the character of magic formulas. 
No organised cult has entirely freed itself from this 
magic character, or if such is the case, as in the con- 
fessional assemblies of Buddhist monks, or in the 
hours of edification among Protestant sects, the true 
character of a cult has almost entirely vanished. On 
the higher stages of religious development magic con- 
tinues only as a survival, but even there, in the lower 
strata of society, it is often diffused as superstition, or 
in secret societies, and surrounded with the charm of 
higher ai*t and deeper wisdom. 

It is not our intention to enumerate every kind of 
magic. There is witchcraft for avel-ting dangers in 
general and likewise particular dangers. Tlie com- 
mander .of an army tries by witchcraft to bind victory 
to his colours, the architect to secure the strength of his 
building, the householder the security of his house. 
Witchcraft is used against dangers on journeys, 
against wild animals, to secure fair weather, to avert ill- 
ness, to bring al>out happy delivery, to avert the evil 
influences of demons or enemies. One may injure 
one’s enemies by magic means, bewitch them by the 
evil eye, or through injury done to their images. 
Diodorus Siculus mentions thi*ee means which answer 
such purposes : KaOapfxoCf 6v<rCai, €77a>5at. Sacred words 
and formulas ai’e most widely diftused, some of which 
have been preserved to us from ancient times, for 
instance^ in the Atharva-Veda, tlie Tantra literature 
of Buddhists and /Sivaites, the Egyptian funeral texts, 
and the Assy ro-Baby Ionian forms of conjuration. There 
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were, beside«, magic words also, the secret names of 
the gods, many unintelligible words which had to be 
murmured or written down, pictures which had to be 
canied about ; many amulets or talismans consist of 
such written formulas. Other magic means are, re- 
storative draughts, life-elixirs, philtra, magic knots, 
rings, images of gods, w^ax figures of men, and many 
more. But nowhere has magic proved more mis- 
chievous than in a belief in witches. It was believed 
that men could sell themselves by contract, or carnal 
intercourse (incubi and succubi) to evil spirits el- 
even to the devil. They thus acquire superhuman 
powers, and bewitch other people. This belief in 
witchcraft which shows itself as perfectly harmless in 
popular tales, has led in Christian Europe to the 
horrors connected tvith the persecution of witches. 
We shall not wiito this tragic history hero, but we 
must say that even those who do not like rationalistic 
enlightenment will learn from tliat history its histori- 
cal necessity and its beneficial iiiHuence. 

This belief m witchcraft has led even to a pseudo- 
Hcientitic theory ; we find the beginnings of it in the 
old religions, as for instance in that of China. Such 
a theory is implied in the magic exercises of the 
Buddhists, who by a constant meditation pf the 
universal spheres, try to gain superhuman powers, 
dominion over nature, and freedom from her limitation. 
It was brought to its highest perfection by the neo- 
platonic philosophy which undertook to seize the re- 
ligious inheritance of the whole world, and to impart 
to it a philosophical foundation and a now life. The 
magic practices of the old religions were adopted and 
adapted to a philosopliical demonology. This was 
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called theurgia, the rites of which were borrowed 
from the Egyptian ^ the Persian, and other roligionS) 
while its doctrine consisted in a perfectly elaborated 
demonology, so popular among later Platonists. 
Amongst Jews (Kabbala)and Cbiistians similar ideas 
of demoniacal beings, and influences led to a belief in 
witchcraft, to which older and more modem theoso* 
phists were attracted by cosmic speculations. It is 
assumed by them that the world forms a unity, and 
that this cosmic unity fully accounts for the influence 
exercised by one portion on the other. The means 
employed, which are apparently quite inadcijuate for 
their object, and the senseless formulas, are supposed 
to have an essential connection with the whole, or the 
cosmos. The draught is believed to be a real life- 
elixir because it contains the vital element of the 
world, and the secret word is the formula of the 
universe, and therefore the key which dissolves the 
ban and solves the riddle. In fact here also analogy, 
which sober science treats as merely ideal, is taken 
to be real. Usuallj’^ this philosophical or theosophie 
foundation of magic includes the conception of demons 
also, as representatives of cosmic powers. 

Divination (mantic) is closely connected with magic, 
for it is not only prophetic and tries to discover the 
future, but is intent also on discovering and after- 
wards producing good omens, favourable circumstances 
for ' enterprises, and means to avert misfortunes. 
There are cases where one hardly knows whether 
they should be reckoned as magic or as divination, 
as, for instance, when the divining rod discovers hidden 

VThelHctatiis de Mysteriis a ^yptiorani, ascribed to Jambliohus, is 
well known* 
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treasures. Wherever magic flourishes, we find also 
much practice of divination, but not always vice- 
versa. The Greeks, for instance, as we saw, did not 
care much for magic, but oracles formed one of the 
moat prominent features of their religion. The history 
of religion is full of man tic; it compiises ordeals 
also, tests of innocence or guilt, by means of fire and 
water. These ordeals are widely spread among savage 
nations, aiul were employed even in Christian Europe 
at the trials of witches. Mantic has an official place* 
in the cult of several civilised natioiivS. Its ministers 
have the important duty of interpreting signs, not 
only for private indivi<luals, but fur the state also. 
As there are nations who believe so strongly in 
omens that without them they undeitakc nothing 
either small or great, no public or private atfairs. it 
is easy t<j see that soothsayers hold a piominent place 
by their number, their authority, and their influence. 
This was the case in the old Chinese state religion, and 
even in modern (1uua, the pecuruu' system of divina- 
tion calle<l Feng-bhui which we shall ha\e to treat 
hereafter, doiniiiates a great pait of (’hinese life. The 
Babylonian (Chaldeans are the very representatives 
of sootlisaying. At Romo no less than three collegia 
presided over the diflereut kinds of divinatwm, the 
Augures, the XVviri S. F., and the Ilaruvspices; while 
the right to discover the will of the gods in the interest 
of the state l>elonged properly to the magistmtes, who 
depended on the assistance of the augurs. 

The writings which served as manuals of divination 
in these colleges, and most of what classical authors 
have written in Greek wept /narnxjjj have been lost. 
We have only two books of Cicero's de Divinatione 
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and some treatises on oracles in Plutarch’s so-called 
Moralia. In spite of its sceptical spirit, Cicero’s work 
is interesting on account of nunierous notices which 
are not to be found elsewhere, and likewise by 
giving us some philosophical views on mantic, par- 
ticularly those of the Stoa. Plutarch’s treatises give 
us an insight into the great mantic institutions of the 
time, and contain likewise a specimen of a philoso- 
phical explanation of mantic. Such an explanation 
attempts to derive the significance of ceiliain signs 
from their cosmic connection, as for instance in the 
Yi-king in China; it also describes the nature of 
inspiration, of enthusiasm, and religious madness. 
These two explanations correspond to two kinds of 
divination which Cicero distinguishes as artificial and 
natural, modern writers as inductive and intuitive. 
Perhaps it would be best to distinguish between an 
external and internal mantic. 

External mantic is occupied with reading signs, 
and has therefore as many subdivisions as there are 
signs, repara. One may soothsay from almost every- 
thing which one sees or hears, from the rustling of 
trees, the flickering of fire, the falling of stais, the 
lines of the hand, playing cards, the burning or dying 
of lamps, from casual meetings or random words. 
Historically the most important kinds of sign-mantic 
are the following; first, astrology which was culti- 
vated as a kind of systematic science by the Chal- 
deans. The movements of the stars, more particularly 
of the planets in changing their places in the sky, 
were brought in connection with certain events on 
earth, and the life of everybody was under the in- 
fluence of the horoscope at their birth. A similar 
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belief prevails also amongst savages in other parts 
of the world ; among the nations of classical antiquity 
however it was always considered as of Babylonian 
origin, and connected with the name of the Chaldeans, 
That it survived in more recent times is proved by the 
well-known case of Wallenstein, and by many others 
who have believed in their star. Two other promi- 
nent forms of sign-man tic are concerned with birds 
and with the entrails of sacrificial animals. In Greek 
the word olwroif, bird, took the general meaning of a 
mantic sign, and in the two words augur and auspicia 
the word avis has been recognised. Bii*ds are con- 
sidered as prophetic animals, their appeai*ance on the 
right, or on the left, and their voices also are full of 
meaning ami reveal the will of the gods. The exami- 
nation of the entrails, which forms a very developed 
mantic art, is important in so far also as divination is 
shown to be closely connecteil with sacrifice, many 
animals being killed sohdy for the purpose of dis- 
covering signs in their entrails. Another branch of 
mantic was concerned with the observation and inter- 
pretation of lightning. This fiilgural science was 
considered of Etruscan origin at Borne. Soothsaying 
by lots also, called cleromantic, was widely diffused. 
These lots were of different kinds, small stawes or 
dice, they are mentioned several times in the Old 
Testament, and the priestly oracle of the Urim and 
Thummim belongs to them. A peculiar way of casting 
lots consisted in the casual opening of a book. This 
may have been done by the XVviii when they had 
to consult the Sibylline books; it is certain that 
Roman poets (sortes virgilianie), and later the Bible, 
were frequently used for that purpose. Lastly, we 
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have to mention portenta or unusual appear^ces 
which caused surprise and terror, and therefore re- 
quired atoning ceremonies. A belief in the mean- 
ing of this and other signs is found in all stages of 
civilisation. Savages, however, differ from civilised 
people in two ways. The latter have systematised the 
art of interpretation, which has become the subject of 
tradition or research, and the property of a guild. 
Secondly, they do not look upon signs by themselves, 
but as being sent by the gods* and revealing their will. 
On this foundation rested the institution of Oracles, 
which culminated in Greece in the service of Apollo 
and other deities, and the importance of which can 
only be understood in their essential connection with 
the whole of Greek civilisation. Here, however, 
we meet not only with external, but with internal 
mantic also. 

Internal mantic appeal's when man himself, wnthout 
any external signs that have to be interpreted, becomes 
the organ of a clairvoyant or prophetic spirit, by 
which he is possessed or inspired. This may be either 
transitory or permanent, so that man either loses him- 
self and his own consciousness, falling under the power 
of a foreign spirit, or finds his own spiritual organs 
intensified and sharpened by that spirit. We cannot 
attempt here a theory of enthusiasm, but may mention 
that among philosophers it was particularly Plato who 
bad an eye for its significance. There are three prin- 
cipal divisions of internal mantic ; the first is reading 
of dreams. How great its value was in the old world 
is known to every reader of the Old Testament. 
Among Greeks and Romans also, dreams were much 
considered, and during the imperial period^ Artemi^ 
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dorus wrote his well-known treatise on the interpre- 
tation of dreams. The second kind of internal 
divination, necromancy, is closely connected with it. 
Instances from the Old Testament, where it is forbid- 
den, and from the Odyssey ai*e well known. Neither 
the shade of Samuel, nor that of Tiresias, appeared to 
their questioners in a dream, but in general this must 
have been the case. The dead manifested themselves by 
incubatio^i in sleep to those who had prepared them- 
selves by sacrifice and purification for the reception 
of their oracles. The highest form of divination, 
however, is that by which the man himself becomes 
a seer, able to see what is hidden, to discover the 
divine, and to reveal the secret. This power, which 
is often ascribed to men in their hour of death, is 
possessed by some favourites of the g(»ds. or highly- 
gifted persons, often to their own destruction, as in 
the case of Kassandra. To this class ])elong Tiresias 
and Kalchjis, the old Sibyls, and the wise women of 
the Germans mentioned by Tacitus. Without wishing 
to sketch here the history of the Israelitic prophets, 
we must just mention it as the highest manifestation 
in this domain of internal mantic. If wo accept the 
well-known theory of Rot he on the coincidence of 
manifestation and inspiration in divine revelation, 
we might say that in the Israelitic propfiets the 
intemai mantic coincides with the external. The 
whole history of the world and the fates of their own 
nation ,ai’e the sigi\s which they interpret, bf^causc they 
comprehend them with the help of the divine spirit 
which inspires them. Here, however, where the con- 
cept of mantic touches that of revelation our survey 
must end. 
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Chapter 17. — Saoriflce and Prayer. 

The object of cult is to maintain the relationship 
between man and God, to reinstate it when it has 
become clouded. This is done on a lower stage, 
because man feels that he needs the gifts of the gods, 
and on a higher stage, because communion with them 
is a necessity to him. To obtain this object, he on his 
side brings gifts to the gods, or offers his supplica- 
tions to them. Sacrifice and prayer are the ,two chief 
elements of cult, and are closelj^ connected one with 
another ; for sacrifice is a prayer ottered with gifts ; 
and wherever there was an occasion for prayer, there 
was also an occasion for sacrifice. 

The simplest idea connected with sacrifice was that 
expressed by the Greeks in the almost proverbial 
saying, ireiOeiv i&pa koI 0€ov9 ; gifts were offered to the 
gods to obtain their favour and to receive gifts in 
return: do ut des. These gifts consist in food and 
drink which are absolutely necessary to the gods. 
Indra needs the Soma sacrifice to be strengthened in 
the battle against the demons ; Jahve becomes changed 
if he smells food sacrifices ; and even where the con- 
nection between the food of the gods and the sacrifice 
is broken as in the Greek system, yet the gods are 
always represented as needing sacrificial gifts. As a 
general rule, however, the idea prevails that sacrifice 
is the food and drink of the gods. It is placed for 
them either on their altar or table, in front of their 
images, or elsewhere ; but the manner in which it is 
transmitted to them differs very much. This is very 
often conceived in a coarse material way ; thus most 
savages consider that the gods consume the actual 
substance of the sacrifice. It is seen how the elements 
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devour the sacrifice, for instance, when things are 
thrown into water as a sacrifice. The animals also who 
are religiously worshipped enjoy materially the actual 
gifts which are oflTered to them, and even what is 
placed for the other gods is eaten by the priests who 
represent them, or else the idols are anointed with the 
offering. But there are also more spiritual representa- 
tions of this process. The gods only lick the sacrifice 
which otherwise remains untouched, or not even the 
sacrifice itself, but only the finer elements of it, as it 
were its soul, reaches the gods. This idea can be 
traced in many forms of sacrifice, for instance in the 
smoke sacrifice, in which the gods are only offered 
steam, or incense (to this belongs the smoking of 
tobacco amongst the Redskins) ; also in fire sacrifices 
in which the fire brin^js the sacrificial material in a 
spiritualized form to the gods ; also in bloody sacri- 
ficcs, since blood is considered the seat of the soul. 
With this idea of a feeding of the go<ls, the thought 
of a table-communion In^twecn gods and men is 
connected. The dead, ancestors, and gods are said 
to take part in the meals of men, or at the sacrificial 
meal a part of tlio whole which is offered, is taken 
from the possession of men to that of the gods, and 
is given back for the sacrificer to enjoy, so that he 
thus becomes the guest of the gods. Both iddhs are 
important, but it does not seem justifiable to seek 
the origin of sacrifice, as Pfleidehkk does, in this 
tablo-commiinion. 

In what we have said, man makes himself essentially 
equal with his gods to whom he brings ofleiings and 
food. But he raises himself above this jx)int of view 
as soon as he feels himself hound to offer homage and 
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thanks to the gods. It is true that man is not 
uninterested in the sacrifices which, for these reasons, 
he otters to the gods, but he already gives a deeper 
meaning to his relationship with the gods, whom he 
has recognised as superior to himself. The same occurs 
in regard to the propitiatory sacrifices. As long as 
these sacrifices possessed the character of averting 
sacrifices only, to propitiate the gods, to avert all that 
is evil and horrible, they stand on the lowest stage ; 
but when the idea is added that the reason of divine 
anger lies in the omissions or commissions of men, 
then, the propitiatory sacrifice's for debts or sins 
possess in different degrees an ethical character. This 
side appears also in the suflTerings and self-denial that 
man puts upon himself to give satisfaction to his 
gods. He does not only give of Jiis superabundance, 
but frequently renounces whq,t is valuable. In sacri- 
fices, egoistic calculation and painful self-denial are 
often closely connected. 

Nearly all events in nature, in political and private 
life, both the regularly returning and the exceptional, 
became occasions for sacrifices. Sacrifices were offered 
by various people on various occasions : at the seasons, 
at the solstices, at the new year, at new and full moon, 
at sowing and harvest, during a famine and bad 
weather, during the breeding of cattle, and pestilence. 
Sacrifices were offered during war and peace, Iveforce 
battle and at the ratification of treiities. Birth, mar- 
riage, and death required sacrifices. But during sick- 
ness and danger also, at the building of a house, or the 
beginning of a journey, on receiving good nows, and 
at every undertaking, sacrifices were offered ; nay, therti 
are people who pour out a libation to the gods at every 
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meal. We must still mention the lustration sacri- 
fices, for the purification of localities, vessels, and 
people; the mantle sacrifices which we mentioned 
above ; the vows, the kind of private sacrifice which 
man for certain causes and often for previous promises 
dedicates to the gods. Amongst civilised nations of the 
old world the sacrifices not only recurred with great 
regularity, but they formed the principal paii) of an 
organised cult or a ritual. Owing to this they received 
another meaning besides being intended to produc<‘ 
certain effects on certain occasions. On the contrary, 
without attributing any special meaning to every sa- 
crifice, the diligent and conscientious observance of the 
ritual was the condition for an unbroken relationship 
with the gods, for an undisturbed course of nature, for 
the welfare of the state, and for the prosperity of families 
and individuals. Disturbances in any of these sphen s 
point therefore to negligence in the sacrifice, and had 
to be allayed with special sacrificial gifts. 

We meet with the greatest varieties in the sacri- 
ficial material. If we look amongst both savages and 
civilised nations we <liscover that nearly everything 
is offered to spirits and gods : human beings, animals, 
plants, often also costly votive gifts, such as pictures, 
ornaments, and clothes. In ritual precepts, we find 
details referring to tlie choice of gifts and the pre- 
paration of 1V)0<1 for the gods, regulate<l with painful 
exactitude. The sex, ago, an<l colour of animals vary 
according to the god to whom they are offered. 
Domestic animals are offered as a rule, but wild 
animals are not prohibitc<l ; BoiiietiTni‘S the animals 
sacred to, or hattMl by the god are olfcred to him. By 
the side of minimal sacrifices the offerings of butter ami 

T. 
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mashed food are very prominent. In preparing these, 
oil and salt are often considered essential, and incense 
also, either by itself or connected with other gifts, is 
often found. We could enumerate a vast quantity 
of ordinances concerning the sacrificial material from 
the books of ritual which are known to us, as well as 
from what we know concerning the ceremonial customs, 
for instance, of the old Germans ; but it is often impos- 
sible to interpret the individual features, or to trace 
the thoughts from which they have arisen. 

Weshall only deal more closely with some of the prin- 
cipal questions, and first of all with regard to the priority 
of bloody or non-bloody sacrifices. In most religions 
of civilised nations they both occur side by side, but 
sometimes we can clearly trace a tendency, as in India, 
to replace the bloody sacrifices by non-bloody ones. 
It has often been asked which of the two sorts was the 
most ancient, and important reasons can be brought 
forward for both sides. For theoretical reasons nu- 
merous Greeks, Empedokles and later on Porphyrius, 
decided in favour of unbloody gifts. And several 
observances in Greek sacrifices point to the same con- 
clusion, for instance, the strewing of a few barley-corns 
on the head of the sacrificial animal, the persecution of 
the man who had killed the animal at the Buphonia, 
and the punishing of the axe, and likewise the fact 
that at Delos the altar on which no bloody sacrifices 
were offered was called /?a)/xos, &c. On the 

other hand, the great antiquity of bloody sacrifices 
has been sufficiently proved ; even in Indo-Germanic 
antiquity sacrifices of horses were customary. There- 
fore the question as to priority cannot be decided. As 
regards this we must still combat one error which is 
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found but too often even amongst theologians, who 
might know better from the Old Testament. We may 
often read the statement that the shedding of blood is 
most closely connected with propitiatory sacrifice, and 
that therefore the universality of bloody offerings 
proves also the universality of the consciousness of sin 
amongst men. But here later combinations of ideas 
have been wrongly generalised and transferred to 
primitive conditions. 

Human sacrifices formed a great part of bloody 
sacrifices. In ancient religions also, >vhich have not 
received it into their ritual, the memory of the earlier 
custom is clearly preserved, as in China, India, and 
also in the Old Testament; amongst the Greeks it 
occurs even in historical times. Many stories tell of 
a reaction against this old custom, as among the 
Greeks, the story of Atreus and Thyestes and that of 
Iphigenia, and in the Old Testament, that of Abra- 
ham*s sacrifice. But still its traces and remains are 
not entii'cly wiped out Amongst the ancient Ger- 
mans also human beings were sacrificed, and in Mexico 
at religious festivals they were butchered by hundreds. 
The conception of sacrifice as a meal of the gods, and 
the sacrificial feast w^hieh followed it, seemed to point 
back to an original connection between human sacri- 
fices and antliropophagy, though in many places this 
was forgotten later on ; but it can still bo clearly seen 
amongst many savages. Tliough such a connection 
can really be proved here and there, it cannot be 
established as so universal as to enable us to draw a 
safe conclusion from the existence of human sacrifices 
tp cannibalism. The sacrificial human victims need 
not always bo regarded as food for the gods ; they 

h 2 
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were often sent to them as servants and messengers, 
or offered by the people as their dearest to avert 
the div’ne wrath. In this light we can comprehend 
the self-sacrifice of a king, which occurs amongst the 
Germans, and the giving up of a son as is told about 
the Moabite king, Mesa. By the side of this offering 
of the noblest and deai'est beings, which we see, for 
instance, in Carthage, we find also that enemies taken 
in war, slaves, and malefactors were used for the great 
butcheries of the Mexican gods. It was in Mexico also, 
that the victims were considered as representatives of 
the god, and were clad and honoured accordingly. As 
therefore the sacrificed beings need not be regarded 
as food for the gods, we cannot trace back aU an- 
thropophagy to sacrificial motives. The madness of 
hunger, the desire of revenge against enemies, and the 
idea that one appropriates the power and courage of 
any one whose heart, eye, and tongue are devoured : 
these are all reasons for anthropophagy, and have 
nothing to do with human sacrifice ^ 

Some sacrifices are merely offered symbolically or 
vicariously ; some people claim to see in this only the 
traces of an older, and later on altered form of cult. 
To these belong sacrifices in which part is given in- 
stead of the whole ; this refers especially to the custom 
of sparing the life of a man, by making a wound and 
letting blood flow to pacify the god. To those likewise 
belong the numerous maimings which form part of 
religious customs amongst savages. Thus wo find the 
wide-spread sacrifice of a finger, the sacrifice of hair, 
amongst the Arabs, and also in the Malayan Archipe- 

* On this subject see the interesting work by U, Andeee, Die Anthro- 
pophagie (1887). 
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lago ; as well as the bloody scourging of youths before 
the altar of Artemis in Sparta ; circumcision, which is 
so common in Africa, the original meaning of which 
was not quite forgotten amongst the Israelites, as can 
be seen from the account given in Exodus iv. 23 seq. 
Mutilation also, which was practised still in later 
times in the service of the goddesses of Asia Minor, 
and the tatooing of the Polynesians, formerly pos- 
sessed this meaning, by which we do not mean to 
deny that in tlic course of time all kinds of other 
ideas were introduced into it. Substitution likewise 
occurs in wliich the animal is sacrificed for the man, 
as the ram was for Isaac. The offering of gifts in 
effigy is also very common ; thus dolls are burnt or 
drowned instead of human beings, and dough or cake 
shaped like animals is offered to the gods in place of 
these animals. 

To the greater part of mankind at the present 
day, the sacrifices which in the old religions play^ed 
such a prominent part are a thing of the past, 
of which only a few survivals exist. The idea of 
sacrifice is (|uitc foreign to Buddhism; it is. according 
to the principk*s of this religion, not possil)]e to name 
a being to whom such gifts shouhl be offered, nor to 
attribute any worth to these gifts. Nevertheless the 
Buddhist people, who cannot dispense with forms of 
worship, offer gifts consisting principally of flowers 
and incense to the images and relics. But we need 
hardly say that this is merely a miserable remnant of 
sacrifice. Rather more has survived in Islam, for at 
the feast of Mekka, and at the Beihram, many" sacri- 
ficial animals are slain throughout the whole Moham- 
medan world. Here again we see a few preserved 
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remains of ancient religions placed before us ; for this 
custom docs not belong to pure Islam. Just as little 
is the idea of sacrifice essential to Christianity, and in 
the course of centuries it has also become foreign to 
Judaism. The Jewish religion has never abolished 
sacrifices : but since they can be offered legally in 
the Temple of Jerusalem only, the worship of God 
without this Temple, which has been forced on the 
Jews for centuries, has produced the necessary result 
that this nation has accustomed itself to a new fonn 
of worship without sacrifice, though in principle it 
desires the return of the old cult. Christianity 
is a daughter of the Jewish synagogue, and therefore, 
from its very beginning, a religion without saci'ifice. 
Still Christianity has often represented the redeeming 
death of Christ as a sacrifice, and in the Roman 
Catholic church the ceremony recalling this act, 
namely the mass, is therefore considered as a sacrificial 
act. The gifts, which are made a duty to the faithful, 
culminating in their highest point in the resignation 
of self to God, the offering of one's whole pei-son to His 
service, are viewed by all sections of the Christian 
church as sacrificial. But sacrifice is here taken in 
such a symbolical meaning, and in a sense so utterly 
differeht from that assigned to it by ancient religions, 
that we cannot bring ourselves to regard sacrifice as 
belonging to the essence of Christianity. 

Prayer is often the language which accompainies 
sacrifice; it becomes a magic formula, in so far as 
operative power is attributed to the words themselves. 
Such fixed formulas which admit of no deviation were 
probably everywhere in use ; they are known to us 
in many religions, even amongst civilised nations, aK 
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though they are not always comprehensible. Anyhow 
it is difficult to draw a sharp boundary line between 
those formulas which’ we reckon amongst prayers and 
those which we regard as conjurations. Many magic 
sayings to produce rain, cannot be considered as 
prayers, but the simple formula of the Athenians ask- 
ing Zeus for rain, w as considered by Marcus Aurelius as 
the type of a prayer, uttAok /cal €\€vOepa)^, In Buddhism 
the * Thou ’ does not occur in prayer, for there is no one 
to whom the pleader turns ; nevertheless the formu- 
las which ai'o repeated thousands of times in prayer- 
wheels and prayer-flags (om inani padme hum) are 
counted as prayers* In prayers we have to consider 
various sides. First of all the request for external 
goods. Amongst the many pray^ers of savages collected 
by Tyloh. these Requests for health, children, rain, 
harvest, cattle, and similar things arc very prominent. 
But man also im])lore8 the gods for mental gifts, and 
Cicero 8 saying, ‘ virtu tern nemo umquam deoacceptam 
retulit',’ is refuted by several witnesses in classical 
antiquity, as for instance Soemtes, who first pray^ed 
to the gods for inward beauty, and only then for out- 
ward beauty answering to it. From Socrates origi- 
nates the beautiful prayer for good in general, because 
the gods know best wdiat is good. We have here got 
beyond egoistic prayer ; the same can bo said as regards 
the prayers of thanksgiving, in w^hich one gratefully 
offers thanks to the giver for the gifts received* By 
the side of request the most important element in 
prayer is adoration, in which one reverentially 
does homage to the godhead? and lifts up qne^s heart 

* Cicero, l>e Nat. Beor. iii. 36 ; of. Xenophon, Memorab. i. 3. 2 j 
Flftto, Alkib. ii. 143 Phaedrus, 279 b; Maxim. Tyr, 8. 
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to it and is reverentially absorbed in the thought of 
its majesty. Such adoration can be clothed in 
various forms, it can be traced in the simple words of 
a Samoyede old woman, told us by Castren, who 
gi’eeted the sun when it set and then went to bed. It 
can be traced also in many of the Old Testament 
psalms and Greek hymns in honour of the gods, in 
the first requests in the Lord’s prayer, as well as 
in the Salat ceremony which the Moslem has to re- 
peat five times daily. Our survey of the principal 
ideas contained in prayer would be incomplete if we 
did not touch on the confession of sin ; not only in 
IsraeJitic and Christian, but also in Indian, Persian, 
and Assyrian prayers the consciousness of sin is ex- 
pressed, or at all events the feeling of some neglect 
towards the godhead. 

The most various customs occur in tlie manner and 
ways of prayer : sometimes aperson stands erect, gazing 
towards heaven, sometimes he kneels with bowed head, 
the hands folded or spread out, the head covered or bare. 
In great suffering or contrition the beating of fore- 
head and breast often occurs. The following thoughts 
seem to have suggested the vai’ious positions of the 
body: eyes or hands are raised towards the place 
where the dw’elling of the godhead is thought to be, 
from whence help is expected ; or the same attitude is 
taken to which one feels in duty bound if imploring 
the protection of a mighty ruler, or the imploring 
man shows by his very position that he ‘offers and 
submits himself as a defenceless sacrifice to the power- 
ful god, to his conqueror.’ (J. Grimm.) A series 
of positions and movements form often an essential 
part of prayer. The Mohammedan ceremony of Salat, 
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fQr instance, consists equally of such movements, and 
of i'the formulas which accompany them. * Orienta- 
tions; is also important in prayer, either towards the 
east '^where the sun rises, or towards a fixed sacred 
place like Jerusalem and Mekka, or some other spot, 
such fuH the north, which was the sacred direction 
amongct the heathen Germans. 

Oaths and cursings are a foim of prayer ; and ordeals 
also, of which we have already spoken under the head 
of mantic. We find among several nations the invoca- 
tion of God as a witness, and therefore the sun-endering 
of oneself to His vengeance in cases of perjury; and 
curses also, which people imagine they can call down on 
their enemies. That all these really belong to prayers, 
is clearly shown by their character, but wo cannot here 
enumerate the various forms and the symbolic acts 
which accompany them. 


OuAPTEii 18. — Otfater Bellsrious Acts. 

It would be labour lost to attempt an enumeration of 
all the acts of which cult consists, or which are under- 
taken in the service of the gods. We need only men- 
tion some of the most important. Music and dancing 
occupy a preeminent place in cult almost everywhere. 
If the success of the formula depends on the precision 
with which it is repeated without ally mistake, then 
it is as essential that it should always be repeated with 
the same modulation of the voice. Li this way the 
cult fonnula becomes a cult hymn, and is developed 
both poetically and musically. Thus the bacchus 
songs of the Greeks became the choruses of tragedy. 
Or else a hymn remains in use for centuries in an 
antique form which has become incomprehensible, like 
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the song of the Arval brothers in Rome. But musics 
plays a part in cult, not in the form of song only, for 
instruments also are used to accompany religioiis 
acts. This occurs even among savages, who not only 
make a fearful noise to drive out evil spirits, but use 
rough drums and trumpets also at their religious 
ceremonies. Savages, however, have never produced a 
theoretically developed musical art. It is commonly 
Said that Pythagoras was the first to connect music 
with arithmetical proportions ; but amongst other 
nations also, as for instance amongst the Chinese, the 
theory of music was independently developed. How- 
ever this may be, we hear of musical instruments used 
for accompanying the singing of sacred songs, or 
otherwise used in cult, in the Old Testament, as well 
as amongst other nations. Thus we know from 
Plutarch’s description that the slstrum was used in 
the worship of Egyptian deities. In Christian church 
music, the organ has superseded all other instruments, 
because, owing to the richness of its tones, it seems to 
contain many of them in itself. However, here also 
the vox humana has a place of honour by the side of 
instruments. Wo shall here only touch in passing on 
the difference between the development of church music 
in the^Roman Catholic and Protestant churches, and 
the importance Of Christian church music, which ex- 
presses or arouses finer shades of religious feeling. 

Dancing is closely connected with music ; it pos* 
sesses such great importance in the religions of lower 
rac^, that some people have even seen in it the most 
a|icient form of worship. During the singing of the 
songs or the playing of the instruments, all kinds of 
rhythmic movements ai-e made, the symbolic meaning 
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of which remains for the most part unknown to us. 
It is clear that dancing was used to arouse a religious 
frame of mind ; the magician-priests of savages often 
bring on a state of madness by wild dances, and when 
they fall down exhausted they are said to bo inspired 
or possessed by the god. From the same ideas we 
can explain the wild dances of the priests of the 
mother-goddess of Asia Minor, and those of the dancing 
and turning dervishes, which Islam has allowed to be 
introduced into its religious customs. Dances amongst 
savages are mostly of two kinds, either warlike or 
lasciviouslj" erotic. Whether we should see in this a 
totemistic ceremony connected with the clan Avorship of 
animals, or an imitative representation of physical phe- 
nomena, or stories of the gods, may leave undecided. 
But it is certain that amongst civilised nations, the 
religious importance of dancing is much less than 
amongst savages. It is true that dancing hc^re and 
there retains a place in cult, as at the vernal rites in 
Eome when the Salii brought out the sacred shields, but 
generally it is on the vrane, or is changed into solemn 
processions or mimic repros(‘ntations at festivals. 

Such processions occur in most organised cults ; 
we find them amongst the Egyptians as well as 
amongst the Greeks and Romans; amongst the ^uicient 
Germans, the procession of Nerthus was something 
similar ; and the carnival processions which last to the' 
present day in popular customs, are the remains of 
ancient heathen practices. The cult of the Roman 
Catholic church has preserved processions in their 
full meaning, which is this, that the pictures or 
symbols of the gods (for instance in the phallic proces- 
sions) are carried about, so that the people may gaze on 
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them and be blessed by their presence. Of course the 
gods themselves or their representatives do not always 
form part of the processions, for it is often their priests 
or servants who go to their sanctuaries in solemn 
order. By the side of processions we must mention 
pilgiimages to shrines or sacred spots. Everywhere 
where a central sanctuaiy, a famous grave, or a festive 
Panegyris possess sufficient attractions, the pilgrims 
stream thither, as formerly the Jews during the 
Diaspora towards Jerusalem, and even now the Mos- 
lems towards Mekka. But besides these great and 
generally well-known places of pilgrimage there are 
many others in India, as well as in China, in the whole 
Mohammedan, as well as in the Roman Catholic world. 

We shall not here consider the many ceremonies and 
performances connected with religious festivals, because 
we shall later on come back to them in our suiwey of 
religious holidays. There still exist many rites which 
either by themselves, or connected with others, occur 
over a very extended area, as for instance in America, 
the widespread vapour baths; but we cannot enter 
into details. We must still touch on three rites which 
possess an almost uni vernal and profound meaning: 
these are fastings, purifications, and consecrations. 

The ^object of fasting is either to arouse or subdue 
sensuality. Amongst savages it generally occurs with 
the former object. Fasting belongs to the rites by 
which a magician prepared himself for an important 
act, or to those which a youth passes through at the 
age of puberty, when he is declared to be a man, and 
chooses his fetish. These rites aim at producing a 
state of ecstasy or stupefaction, and fasting contributes 
to it, as it is well known that abstinence as well as 
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immoderate enjoyment calls forth a nervous crisis. 
In the same way monks excite their fanaticism to 
the utmost degree by fasting and flagellations, as may 
be seen in the Christian as well as the Mohammedan 
world. Other ideas also are connected with fasting. 
In the Old Testament it often occurs as a sign of 
mourning, still more as a sign of repentance, and we 
can see from St. Matthew, that amongst the Jews in 
the time of the New Testament, it was practised with 
great ostentation. Amongst Hindu as well as Bud- 
dhist monks fasting was a means of killing sensuality, 
of overcoming the limits of the finite and of gaining 
superhuman powers. In Islam no particular reasons 
are given for fasting, but it is simply regarded in the 
light of a religious duty, and as a positive command. 
The Roman Catholic church regards fasting from the 
Kstandpoints of mortification of the flesh and of spi- 
ritual exercise. There are various kinds of fasting. 
Sometimes certain restrictions of enjoyments are un- 
conditionally imposed on all followers of a religion, 
as for insttince the Sloslems, who must abstain from 
wine, and the Buddhists from meat, yiunetimcs fast- 
ing is only commanded on certain days or certain 
occasions : some people must prepare themselves for 
important rtdigious ceremonies by fasting or abstain- 
ing from sexual intercourse, more particularly the 
priests. Sometimes certain religious communities 
are bound to a severe ascetic coui'se of life, as 
the Pythagoreans, the Essenes, and many monastic 
orders. There is this other difference, that fasting 
often occupies a fixed place in an organised cult and 
therefore recurs regularly, as the great fast in the 
month of EamadhA.n amongst the Moslems, and the 
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carnival of the Roman Catholic church, while it is also 
left to the free will, and is practised under great afflic- 
tion, or in fulfilment of a vow. Fasting represents 
the ascetic side of religion. In this custom we see 
the idea, that although enjoyment itself is not sinful, 
yet the abstinence practised by men brings them 
closer to the gods. 

A similar idea, that man by himself, at least in cer- 
tain circumstances, is not fit for communion with the 
gods shows itself in the no less widely spread rites of 
purification. We must not however confound ritual 
purity, produced by such ceremonies, with moral 
purity, or with cleanliness: the object of ritual 
purity is only the preservation or restoration of the con- 
ditions re(iuisite for the performance of religious acts, 
or for remaining within a religious community. There- 
fore the priests, more particularly those who undertake 
the rites of cult and approach the gods, are bound by 
all kinds of precepts of purification, which vary amongst 
<lifferent nations ; they are often made to wear linen 
clothes only, to eat vegetable food and to observe 
chastity, or they must carry out with great exactitude 
certain ordinances, as did the Flamen Dialls at Rome ; 
they must avoid seeing or touching anything unclean, 
and before sacrificing they must carry out certain 
ablutions or other ceremonies. Similar laWvS of purifi- 
cation hold good in certain sectarian oi* monastic 
religious societies which have been mentioned under 
the head of fasting, such as the Pythagoreans, the 
Essenes, and others, amongst whom these rules are 
universal laws of life, unconnected with any parti- 
cular ceremony. The same refers to tho prohibitions 
pf certain foods, which some religions impose as a 
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duty on all their followers. Amongst many nations 
an important place is occupied by the purifications 
on entering life and on leaving it. Not merely the 
religious laws of certain nations who have codified 
them, but also the religious customs of many savage 
races, prescribe that a child during its first days must 
pass through many piirifjdng acts, and that the mother 
also must submit to similar purifications. Death is 
regarded as a gi’eat source of defilement, and even 
the sight of a dead person causes impurity and 
necessitates purifications. By rites of purification, 
which work almost as magical means, men try to place 
a physical barrier between the living and the dead. 
Small and involuntary errors, and certain illnesses 
make people impure. The impurity of a murderer such 
as Orestes is of a different kind, and necessitates purifi- 
cations ; in a capital crime the conceptions of purifi- 
cation and expiation are closely connected. 

Amongst almost all nations we find some, though 
often unwritten, precepts of purification. These 
laws are peculiarly developed amongst the civilised 
people of antiquity, Egyptians, Indians, Greeks, and 
Romans, and amongst Persians and Jews they form 
even a principal part of their sacred writings. But not 
persons only were objects of purification. Fire also 
could be purified and renewed by the bringing of pure 
wood, and by the dividing of the impure fire amongst 
several hearths, which were then extinguished, with 
the exception of one. A previous lustration of sacri- 
ficial vessels was also necessary. A house or road 
which had become impure owing to the presence of a 
dead body had to be cleansed. In Rome a lustratio 
pagi took place at the Ambarvalia for the success of 
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the fields, a lustratio populi after the census, and a 
lustratio urbis in times of trouble. Among means of 
purification the first place is occupied by water, which 
is used for washing, bathing, or sprinkling. We need 
here hardly call to mind the purifying rite of baptism. 
If water is wanting, as sometimes happens to Arabs in 
the desei*t, it can be replaced by sand. By the side of 
water, fire is an important means of purification ; many 
things have to pass through fire, or to be fumigated. 
Amongst Indians and Persians, but also amongst far dis- 
tant savage races, urine and more especially cow urine 
is used forthe same object. But sacrifices also arc offered 
for the sake of purification, such as suovetaurilia at the 
Roman Ambarvalia, and purifying powers are attri- 
buted to the blood of the sacrificial animals. To these 
Roman lustrations belongs also the procession in which 
the sacrificial animals were led round the object which 
was to be lustrated. By the side of all these means 
and connected with them, purifying formulas are re- 
peated. Purification did not always consist in one 
single act, but sometimes in a series of similar acts, as 
at the great lustration ceremony, which is described 
in the Persian Vendidad, and which lasted nine nights. 
Lustration therefore occupies a prominent position in 
the ritual. If one gets beyond this point and ompha- 
*8ises the moral instead of the ritual side, the purification 
becomes atonement, as was the case more especially 
in the I^man Empire. These two ideas touch one 
another, but are not identical. 

A different shade of meaning is connected with the 
idea of consecration, which we find in certain religions. 
Amongst some nations a sharp line is drawn between 
what has been consecrated and dedicated to the gods 
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and what is left fpr common use. Such consecrated 
people and things are called amongst Polynesians tabu, 
amongst Hebrews cnp, amongst Romans sacer. The 
act by which they are declared as such, or are made 
such, namely consecration, is carried out with various 
ceremoni^. The anointing with oil, which amongst 
the Hebrews betokened such consecration, is well 
known, and preserved this meaning late into Christi- 
anity at the anointing of kings. But religious conse- 
cration possesses yet another meaning, for on entering 
a religious community closed to the outer world, 
where foreign forbidden customs prevail or esoteric 
deep wisdom is imparted, initiatory consecrations take 
place. This was the case with the Greek mysteries, 
which only the initiated might behold. It is true the 
boundary between consecration and lustration cannot 
always be clearly defined. The trials which youths 
on attaining manhood had to pass tlurough amongst 
certain savage nations, can be regarded from both 
points of view. The consecrations, at the mysteries 
also, show a striking relationship with purifications. 
But in purifications one thinks of the past rather, and 
what must be cast off, whilst in consecrations one 
thinks of the future, and what one wishes to attain. 

Ohaftbb 19.— Sacred Flac«B. ' 

The sanctity of ceitain places consists in the fact 
that the gods dwell there, or are worshipped there ; but 
these two ideas do not exclude one another, since many 
temples are at the same time dwellings of the gods and 
places of worship. The gods dwell in heaven, but 
even on earth there is no place void of their presence, 
at least, according to the ideas of certain nations. 

M • 
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They dwell more particularly in the unapproachable 
parts of the earth, in deserts, caves, clefts in the rocks, 
and mostly on mountains and in woods. The conception 
of a mountain of the gods is found in many mytho* 
logies, but even without this, many nations regard 
mountains with religious awe. The solemn stillness 
of the forest likewise has powerfully awakened the 
feeling of the presence of God. This we know more 
especially from the Germans. The great importance 
of the forest as an ai*chitectural motive in the building 
of temples can clearly be seen in certain styles. In 
gi'oves, on mountains, or wherever occasion was 
given, the godhead was worshipped under the open 
sky and sacred rites were performed. The locality 
was then dedicated to their use by some kind of cere- 
mony ; but this was not always .essential. The cult 
under the open sky, when the altar was ei'octed on tlie 
bare earth, was universal amongst certain ancient 
nations, such as the Indians and Persians, and was 
continued even when temples were built to the gods, 
as was the case amongst the Greeks. 

We can no longer historically trace what gave rise 
to the building of temples. The statement that in this 
respect also, religion emanated from the worship of the 
dead, and that temples were originally graves, holds 
good in certain cases only, as in China, where the room 
of the ancestors became the temple of the ancestors ; 
but this cannot be considered as a universal rule. To 
a certain degi’ee, the use of the temples pnlightens us 
as to their origin. Temples were first of all reposi- 
tories of the symbols or images of the gods. Even 
savages possess their fetish huts, in which they collect a 
number of fetishes, or where one great, principal fetish 
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is kept. When large, costly, and artistic images of the 
gods were made, a house was built for them in which 
the many vessels and offerings were also kept. This 
meaning is preserved by the sanctuary, even when it 
possesses another meaning also. Thus the temple at 
Jerusalem is essentially the house of the ancient sacred 
ark of the covenant, and the Kaabah at Mekka of 
the many deities of Arabian tribes, l)efore Mohammed 
cleansed it of them. Therefore the building of temples 
attests the value attributed to certain objects as sym- 
bols or images of the god, and is closely connected 
with the development of idolatry. But another cause 
has worked in th(j same direction, namely, the dominion 
of the kings, who displayed and cemented their politi- 
cal power by wonderful buildings, which they erected in 
honour of themselves and their gods. Thus arose the 
palaces and temples on the Nile and the Euphrates, 
and it is well known that Solomon was actuated by the 
same motives in the building of the temple. The vast 
buildings of Babylon and of Eg3’])tian Thebes are 
known to us by their remains, and by descriptions of 
them ; there we already find, as later in Olympia and 
Eleusis, the teinple precincts, inside which there were 
numcrouf^ smaller sanctuari(?s whicli were 

connected with one another and thus formed one Vhole. 

The Greek temples, which had the same crude 
beginnings as elsewhere, arc distinguished in their 
highest development by great artistic perfection. The 
development of their forms belongs to the history 
of architecture; we need only mention that it is 
chiefly determined by the rows and arcades of columns 
at the entrance, or surrounding them. We must take 
longer in considering Roman sanctuaries, for no 

M 2 
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people have more sharply distinguished various kinds 
of sacred places than the Romans. They recognise 
loca sacra, templa, and loca religlosa : names which 
afi*e applied as much to buildings as to other localities 
under the open sky. The loca sacra or fana are those 
which have passed over by pontifical consecration to the 
possession of the gods ; to these belong also, it is true, 
the sedes sacne of the gods, but equally the time- 
honoured nemora and luci, as for instance the groves in 
which the cult of the Arval brothers took place. The 
templa are the spots chosen according to the observa- 
tions of the augurs and were consecrated by their rites, 
for originally the ‘ templum ’ was that part of the sky 
which had been measm-ed by the lituus of the augurs, 
and afterwards on the earth it was the conceptis verbis 
locus efiatus, on which the augur stood. All aedes 
3801*80 are fana, many are also templa ; in the latter 
case they must be square, otherwise they may be round, 
as the sedes Vestse. The loca religiosa are those places 
which lie outside these two categories, but yet were 
regarded with religious fear: such as sanctuaries 
for private worship, gi-aves, and localities which the 
lightning had struck (fulgur conditum), &c. 

We must notice a few things about the building of 
the temple, in so far as it expresses religious ideas. 
Here orientation occupies a preeminent position, as 
in prayers and in the building arrangement of graves. 
Egyptian temples as well as the pyramids are care- 
fully orientated. A Greek temple has its entrance to- 
wards the east, the templum varies somewhat, but it 
is no less carefully orientated, and it is well-known 
that Christian churches also show the same tendency. 
The building, arrangement, and ornamentation of 
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temples often have a symbolical meaning. Thus the 
colossal temples of modern India are often overladen 
with symbolic ornamentation ; the building of the 
Babylonian terrace-temple, as well as that of the 
Egyptian labyrinth, is as full of symbolic meaning as 
the arrangement of the sanctuary at Jerusalem. The 
adyton, to enumerate a few of the principal ideas, or 
the enclosed and sometimes dark inside of the temple, 
reflects the sublime and unapproachable character of 
the deity, and the various divisions of the temple which 
still remain in the choirs of Christian churches, repre- 
sent the separation between the priests and the laity, 
the initiated and the profane. But we cannot hope 
to succeed in explaining in detail the symbolism 
of temple buildings. Sometimes it seems to refer to 
the structure of the world, sometimes to the religious 
relationship of men to the gods. Greek art has 
almost freed itself from this, at least it has been 
influenced by aesthetic considerations in the building 
of temples. Nevertheless, the character of the Greek 
religion is mirrored in Greek temples. 'The Hellene 
takes the middle road between the weighty oppressive 
triassiveness of Egypt, and the mediawal Gothic style 
which conquers weight by elevation ; it does not tell by 
colossal greatness, but by the transparency and* beauty 
of form* (CAKiuihit:). Christian church-architecture, 
which developed itself from the type of the ba silica 
attains its highest point after passing the Byzantine 
and Romanic styles in the Gothic architecture, but 
expresses in this style the ideas of Christianity of the 
Middle Ages more than the original and essential 
ideas. 

The temples served for many purposes. We have 
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already mentioned that they were universally used 
for affording shelter to the image of the god and the 
sacred vessels. But sacred ceremonies also took place 
either in the temple itself or in its vicinity within 
the precincts, and thither also went those people 
who might not enter the sacred building itself. On 
certain occasions only, the temple had to accommodate 
the whole community, as was the case at Eleusis 
with the initiated, for whom larger localities were 
necessary. Moreover the difference between the house 
of God and the house of the commuiiitv is often 
carried to the very opposite, as the bnnple in Jeru- 
salem by the side of the Jewish synagogues. The 
Mohammedan mos((ucs are merely localities where the 
community meets for prayer, as also the Christian 
churches, although Homan Catholic cathedrals remind 
us more of actual temples owing to their idols 
and relics. We should be forgetting one impor- 
tant fact if we did not emphasis(3 the great political 
and social importance, connected with the temples in 
more than one respect. Many great temples are 
places of pilgrimage, places of assembling, where a 
larger or smaller religious circle meets together, and 
pmtected by sacred peace, leaves feuds alone, to 
unite op religious ground. Such a centre then easily 
becomes a sort of Pantheon, as the Kaabah at Mekka, 
in pre-Islamic Arabia. Among Scandinavian nations 
the circles (Fylke) had their central sanctuaries, and 
we need hardly mention the importance of many 
Greek temples as the centre of an Amphictyonia, or 
even as a meeting-place for all Greeks, as at Olympia. 
We have already mentioned sacred peace. Thus most 
temples enjoyed the privilege of asylum, which really 
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follows from their conception, since the fugitive who 
flies thither, be he a slave, thief, or murderer, places 
himself directly under the protection of the godhead. 
Numerous examples from Greek history (Demosthenes, 
Pausanias) prove that this right of asylum was 
used, while in the Roiuan empire under Tiberius, 
the constant misuse of it gave rise to restrictive 
ordinances. Finally, at least amongst the Greeks, 
the temples were sometimes used as treasure-houses, 
where one could most safely deposit sums of money 
or valuables. 

We shall close this survey with a remark of Rexan’s, 
that mankind likes to preserve the same sacred places 
of worship, and when an old religion gives place to 
a new one, the latter receives the inheritance of its 
predecessoi’s, more especially the once sanctitied places 
of worship. 

CiiArTER 20. — Seligious Times. 

The order of festivals is closely connected with the 
division of time. It is true that amongst savages this 
does not exi>t. Their observation of nature does not 
go beyond the single plienomena. They greet the new 
moon, tliey strive to assist eclipses of sun and moon 
with noise or the shooting of arrows, as is still tjio case 
in China, but otherwise their festivals take place on 
certain occasions, such as at ^var dances, feasts of the 
dead, &c. The choice of certain days is universal and 
occurs often amongst savages, since many (lays, and 
even whole months, are considered as unlucky and 
unsuitable for business; but this is connected rather 
more with divination than with any regular division 
of time. 
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As soon as a certain stage of civilisation is reached, 
the observation of the course of nature is used for 
calculations which go beyond the limits of direct per- 
ception, and thus the calendar is formed. It is not 
difficult to understand the general principles on which 
this takes place. The phases of the moon bring about 
a division into months, and the changes of the seasons, 
into years. But these two divisions are not quite 
compatible : for if we count strictly according to lunar 
months, then the yearly events in nature fall on dif- 
ferent (lays from one year to another. Therefore the 
two measurements of time must be made to harmonise 
by intercalation, so as to make the lunar into a solar 
year. However simple this may be in general, yet it 
becomes most complicated if* wo come to details. 
These intercalations sometimes took place after longer 
periods only, or were left to the pleasure of ponti- 
fical collegia, as in Rome, before Ceemv gave a fixed 
arrangement to the calendar according to the principle 
of the solar year. It is well known what vast diffi- 
culties are opposed to a study of tlie Roman calendar. 
We must also notice that amongst many nations the 
ritual and civil year do not correspond. In later 
calendars also, divisions and customs of very different 
origin were introduced. Much therefore remains for 
critical studies to complete, and we must be satisfied 
with a few general remarks. 

The change of seasons has been one of the principal 
causes of religious rites. Certain hours of the day, cer- 
tain days of the month and the year, are quite naturally 
given up to them. In the morning, at midday, in the 
evening, and sometimes oftener, sacrifices or prayers 
are offered ; thus Islam still prescribes the five daily 
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prayei-s as a religious duty. The monthly festivals 
were first of all connected with the phases of the moon, 
the first appearance of which is carefully watched, and 
is the sign for religious ceremonies. It was thus in 
Israel, and thus the Indians also offered their sacrifices 
to the new and full moon. The Roman calendae, 
nonse, and id us also were originally the new moon, 
first quarter, and full moon. The sabbath again, which 
occurs not in the Old Testament only, but also in the 
Assyrian calendar, can be traced back either to the 
phases of the moon, or to the observation of the five 
planets, which together with sun and moon form the 
number seven. Annual festivals are caused by the 
appealing of a star, as in Egypt by the rising of 
the Sothis, but as a general rule they are fixed by the 
direct perception of* the course of the sun ; or of the 
change of seasons. Thus the equinoxes and solstices 
are times of religious ceremonies ; in ancient Peru the 
four great feasts are supposed to have been founded on 
them, in China ihey are celebrated with music and 
prayers. In India at the present day many of the 
great festivals are connected with the course of the sun. 
In reality the seasons of the year are always at the 
foundation of the calendar of festivals, though the 
fruitfulness of the earth is as important therein as the 
course of the sun. The six Persian Gahambars, which 
were later seen to be six periods of the creation, were 
originally a division of the year Amongst the Semites 
the death, and coming back to life of nature, were 
celebrated with the wailings and rejoicings of the 
Tammuz and Adonis festivals. The fetching in of the 
fair season and the driving out of winter are well known 
[t)m many of the acts of cult amongst ancient nations, 
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and in the popular customs of the Germans. Special 
mention must be made of the midwinter festivals, the 
feast of Sol invictus, the Yule feast which the Germans 
carried out with sacrificial meals and solemn vows. 

The seasons ai'e also closely connected with human 
occupations, which are regulated according to them. 
The ancient Scandinavians oflered three great yearly 
sacrifices : in the autumn for a succt'ssful year, in the 
winter for a good harvest, and in the summ(‘r for victory. 
Not agricultural pursuits only, but the rearing of 
cattle also is connected with the seasons, and therefore 
annual sacrilices are offered for both. The festivals of 
sowing and reaping are especially nuiiKrous: firstlings 
and a good harvest are ceh*brated, and also tluj gather- 
ing in of fruit, corn, and wine. Therefore some of the 
great Athenian feasts such as the Th(‘Sinoph(>ria ami 
Dionjsia refer to the cultivation of fields and wine, 
others like the Anthesteria and Thargelia are rather 
feasts of the seasons, but essentially refer to the 
fruitfulness of the soil. It is true th(^ above men- 
tioned feasts are irujst complicated ; for much has been 
added to their C(?lebration, although the primitive 
meaning is still quite clear. Auiongst the Israelites 
also the three principal feasts are harvest festivals ; at 
an early date it seems that the first of these, that of 
unleavened bread, was connected with th<j shepherds’ 
feast of Passover. 

The year was not the greatest division of time ; for 
longer periods gave rise to regularly recuning festivals. 
Thus at Upsala a great festival took place every ninth 
year. These periods were often fixed according to the 
above named intercalations, and made to e<|ualise the 
lunar and the solar year. We find this for instance 
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amongst the Greeks, with whom such a period ‘a 
great year’ embraced eight years, during which the 
great gairies usually were celebrated twice. Longer 
periods of tifty ytiars occur in the Old Testament ; the 
so-called Sabbatical year would have been of profound 
significance for civil life, if it had not almost exclusively 
belonged to the merely written law. In Mexico the 
Toxilmol])ilia were celebrated every tifty-.second year 
with great sacrifices as the beginning of a new cosmic 
period. In ancient Rome there were propitiatory cere- 
monies atevtuy lustrum, but in later tiim^s tlie secular 
festivals became more prominent. Sieculum, an idea 
of Etruscan origin, meant originally a generation, the 
extinction of which w^as announced by the gods by 
means of portenta. The attendant eeremoui(‘s have 
been amalgamated by the Romans wdth indigenous 
rites, and admitted into their cult; the smculuin being 
then fixed as a period of no years. It was the se- 
cular celebration under Augustus, often repeated by 
later emperors, which made the ludi su'culares widely 
known. 

Festivals were originally connected with the natural 
divisions of time, hut they assumed a secondary 
meaning as festivals in memory of nuui or of historical 
events. Thus th(^ birthdays of living or dead pei'sons 
were celebrated, and other festivals were connected 
with political events or simply with events in the life 
of princes. In Egypt the uecession and the birth- 
day of Pharaoh wmre publicly celebrated. Even in 
ancient religions, wc meet xvith festivals which owe 
their origin to certain political occurrences, such as 
the Magophonia of the Persians and the Athenian 
victory of Marathon, Other people have imparted 
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an historical meaning to their originally natural fes* 
tivals, especially the Israelites. Christian festivals 
have from the beginning been assigned to historical 
facts of evangelical history; but they coincide with 
the times of the old heathen nature-festivals, and 
many a popular custom at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide owes its origin to them. The numerous 
days of saints and martyrs belong essentially to the 
category of historical festivals, among Christians as 
well as among Mohammedans, as for instance the 
Moharram festival in memory of the tragic death of 
Hosein. 

Nevertheless these two classes of festivals are not 
sufficient to account for all that are found in the cal- 
endaria. We possess several of them, some preserved 
in cuneiform characters in Assyria and Babylon, 
others discovered on the walls of Egyptian temples, 
particularly at Thebes, and the Persian Sirozah which 
have been incorpomted in the Avesta. The order of 
festivals among the ancient Greeks is sufficiently well 
known, particularly at Athens, while at Rome we 
have calendaria preserved to us in inscriptions, though 
dating from imperial times only. Ovid’s Fasti form 
a valuable mine for that half of the year which he 
deals with. The ecclesiastical year of the Roman 
church and the scanty remnants of it in the Protestant 
cult, as well as the festivals of Islam, contain many 
things in which customs and ideas of the older religions 
survive. An exhaustive treatment of all these cal- 
endaria would really amount to a complete history of 
the religions in question. We shall touch on a few 
points only. Some, as for instance the Persian Sii*c>zah, 
assign each day of the month to a certain deity, and 
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there are several festivals in the calendaria which 
cannot be refeiTed to any of the categories hitherto 
described, for instance the nionthly or yearly festivals 
of tlie dead, intended not for certain individuals, but 
for the dead in general. There are some festivals of 
the gods, intended to cclibrate a mythical event, the 
birth,* the apparition, and the victory of a deity, as for 
example the birthday celebration of Krt8h7ia in India 
and the Mithra festival in Persia. Here and there we 
may still discover a natural background, and in certain 
temples the order of festivals keeps alive the memory 
of the foundation or dedication of the sanctuary. In 
the Roman calendar we must carefully distinguish the 
civil, and the ritual character of certain days. To the 
first class belong the dies fasti (per quos prsetoribus 
omnia verba sine p4aculo licet fari) and nefasti, on 
which neither judgments nor assemblies were allowed, 
but which nevertheless often coincided wdtb religious 
festivals. The religious festivals are either feria^ sta- 
tivse which fall every year on the same calendar day. 
or conceptivm which return annually, but not on fixed 
days, or the imperative, on exceptional occasions. 
The latter two are sometimes called indictivae be- 
cause they must be announced by the pontitices or 
magistrates. They do not of course occur ip the 
calendaria. 

It is in the festivals, the days specially dedicated to 
the service of the god, that the cult culminak^s. The do- 
minant ideas of these festivals are consecration, peace, 
and joy ; though some of them are meant for mourning 
and lamentation. On the days dedicated to the gods, all 
public and private business stopped. The Latin word 
feriae reminds us of this, if not by its derivation, yet 
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by its use, while the rigorous sabbatical precepts of 
the Jewish lawgivers show to what extremes this 
observance can be carried. Festivals are characterised 
mostly by a number of great sacrifices and an accumu- 
lation of ritual ceremonies lasting often for several 
days. Some of them have a more or less transparent 
symbolical character, as for instance the feasts of 
lanterns among many nations, torch-processions, the 
Arrhephoria in Athens and the ‘ Arl)Oi‘ intrat * in Rome. 
Solemn processions and joyful feasts were never 
absent, thousands of people came iogether in order to 
take pai*t in the celebration, as in ancient Egypt at 
the festival in Bubastis. in Greece at Olympia or in 
Athens, and among the modern Hindus at Puri in 
Orissa. Such panegyria brought fairs and public 
amusements, and were of great ‘ importance for the 
political and social union of kindred. All social barriers 
were often removed for a time for the sake of licence 
rather than of fraternity. This may lx? sc'on at the 
festivals of the Hindu sects, at the Greek Kronia, and 
the Roman Saturnalia. The greatest attraction, how- 
ever, consisted in theatrical representations and other 
games. Theatrical plays fouml their origin in a mimic 
or scenic representation of a portion of the history of the 
gods, vind are often mentioned. Even in Christianity 
the Middle Ages witnessed the growth of ecclesiastical 
plays (mysteries), and among Mohammedans the death 
of Hosein is represented dramatically. In Greece and 
Rome athletic games obtained groat impoHance. In 
Greece, where originally they consisted in poetical and 
gymnastic contests, the Pythian, Isthmian, Nemean, 
and above all the Olympian games have contributed 
powerfully to develop the noblest sides of the Greek 
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character. In Rome we at first see races of horses 
and mules in the service of Mars and of Consus ; 
afterwards follow ludi in fulfilment of vows. Under 
the emperors these contests lost their ndigious mean- 
ing, and became by their profuse display and their 
cruelty, a demoralising institution, and an offence in 
the eyes of more serious people, such as Seneca and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

CiiAi'TKn 21. — Sacred Persons. 

It was the fashion formerly, to look upon religion 
as an arbitrary invention of cunning priests. At 
jiresent cv(‘rvbody knows that it is not the priests 
who made religion, but rather religion that made 
the priests. It is not ea.sy to bring the institu- 
tion of tlie piiesthood under a general concept. 
REVlliLK suggests that priests are essentially to 
be consi<lere<l as mediators ; according to him, the 
feeling that im*u were incapable and unworthy of 
communion with God, was the source of a desire 
after mediation, so that a ])riest should represent 
the people before God, and communicate to the 
laity divine wor<ls and blessings. But though this 
thought may be (‘ssential in many religions, we 
cannot accept it as the foundation of the 'jydiole 
institution of the priesthood. Among most people 
we look in vain for the desire after mediation, as 
the foundation of priestly influence. Nor can w^e 
agree with LirrKUT, 'who explains the institution of 
the priesthood from the cult of souls; we prefer to 
survey, without any preconceived opinion, the various 
facts as we find them among different people. 

It is difficult to speak of priests among savages, for 
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their cult is not organised, and the priesthood there* 
fore is not a well defined institution governed by 
fixed rules. There are persons who perform the magic 
acts and sacrifices but they do not often form a class 
by themselves, for they owe their influence to their 
cleverness onl^^ and lose their place as soon as they 
disappoint expectations. The Feiizero of the Negroes, 
the medicine man of the Redskins, the Shaman of 
high-Asiatic tribes, have all under varying circum- 
stances to discover magic means, and to employ such 
as are demanded from them. He is often himself 
regarded as divine, for like the fetish, the Fetizero 
also is the vessel of a spirit In Polynesia we are 
told that the priests were actually called receptacles 
of the gods. Among lower tiibes it is characteristic 
of these persons that thej combine in themselves 
numerous functions Thej are mostly magicians 
rather than real priests who have to perform th<‘ 
acts of the cult. They discover sccr(‘ts cause vic- 
tory, bring blessing, avert misfortune, pioduee rain, 
in fact accomplish nearly all that is desired by 
magic means. This implies their function as sooth- 
sayers, and their representing all kinds of mantic, 
particularly that which depends on ecstatic conditions, 
produced by ailificial means. Th(‘y arc likewise 
called in as phjsicians, and many other things are 
expected from their knowledge and cleverness. Thus 
we find in these magicians and sootlisayers, the typ<‘ 
of priest and prophet, of sage and counsellor ; but the} 
do not form a caste by them.selves. The father often 
bequeaths his knowledge and his position to his son, or 
the teacher to his pupil ; but there are other kinds 
of succession also as for instance where the murderer 
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of the former priest occupies bis places a custom which 
survived in a Roman temple of Diana near the lake of 
Nemi. The magic priests of savages do not yet form 
a hierarchy, or any kind of corporation, though we 
find the beginnings of it, as for instance among the 
Negroes, where by the side of the king, we find a 
high priest, who has to lead and to superintend all 
religious matters. In Polynesia also, several more 
organis(Ml priesthoods have been met with. 

The position of the priests is quite different among 
savages, from their position in the organised cult of 
civilised nations. Here the priesthood has its definite 
constitution, certain privileges, revenues^ and duties, 
l)ut at the same time a position limited by other 
classes. This accounts for two things which we find 
amongst civilised nations, for the struggle of the 
priests against other powers, and for the separation 
of the different functions which formerly were 
united in them, but which in the progress of civili- 
sation became nc‘C(^ssarily divided, more particularly 
their j)riestly and ]>rophetic character. Of the 
prophets we shall have to speak h(.*reafter. The 
struggle between the ])riests and the royal or noble 
families is vshoAvn to u.s most clearly in ancient 
India, where numerous half-mythical stories > bear 
witness to it. There have been periods in Egyptian 
history also, when these, two Y)owers werti struggling 
for primacy, and tho high-priest of Ainon at Thebes 
succeeded for a time in placing tlie royal crown on 
his own head. In other countries this tension did 
not exist, because the priests acted as officials of 
the state, as in China, for instance, and in ancient 
Rome ; and because the magistrates possessed at the 

N 
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same time priestly privileges. However we need 
not turn to ancient races in order to witness similar 
conflicts, for they form the theme of the ecclesiastical 
and political history of mediaeval Europe, and even 
in modern times, a movement which has been called 
‘ Culturkampf ’ stirs the life of nations in various ways. 

The influence of the priests depends chiefly on 
t hree co nditions. First of all they must_Jb rm, a 
class by. Jihemselves, secondly they must have the 
monopoly of certain functions and peculiar know- 
ledge, lastly they must be really qualified to 
teach and guide the people. The position of the 
priests varies according as they fulfil these three 
conditions. ^ 

The more a priesthood is hierarchically organised 
internally, and separated from other classes, the greater 
is the power which it exercises Sometimes the priests 
do not form a class by themselves, but they are officials, 
like other state officials, as for instance in China; 
sometimes they are so completely separated from 
other people, that they are considered as higher 
beings. Though this was not always and every- 
where the case in India, yet the caste of the Br&h- 
mans has been able at times to establish such claims. 
Between these two poles, there are several inter- 
mediate stages. In Egypt for instance, there were 
powerful collegia of priests, but even a low-born 
man might rise to high priestly dignities, nor was 
it considered sinful to give to a stranger like Joseph 
the daughter of a priest as his wife. In Greece the 
fact that priests did not hold their office for life 
■prevented a very prominent position of the priest- 
hood. It was simply a function which one might 
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leave for, or combine with, other work. In the same 
maimer tlie Pontifex Maximus at Rome could at the 
^same time hold several other offices. And yet this 
position was important enough not to be despised 
by men like Cmsar, and several emperors. What 
separates the caste of priests from other castes is 
the hereditary character of the priesthood, special 
education, consecration, a connubium limited to 
persons of their own caste, and a hierarchical or- 
ganisation with their own jurisdiction independent 
of the political power. Some priests claimed to be 
above the law and of divine nature, like the Brah- 
mans as described in the laws of Manu ; or to be 
incarnations of the deity, as for instance the in- 
carnate clergy under the Dalai Lama in Thibet; 
or at least infallible in the execution of their duties, 
as the Homan Catholic Pope. It happens but 
rarely, however, that a priesthood possesses all these 
characteristics of a caste, and even where there are 
powerful priistly families, there are usually other 
powers in the state and in society, to balance their 
weight and influence. 

The position of the priests is secured, more even 
than by their birth and station, b}' their privilege 
of being alone able to perform sacred acts, and to 
speak sacred words. In India, only the priests knew 
the Vedic texts and were able to perform sacrifices. 
Something like this existed in most countries. The 
Persians required priests for all legal purifications ; 
among the, Babylonians, the educated Chaldamn 
priest alone, was allowed to interpret dreams, and 
to exercise other kinds of soothsaying. All ordeals 
were in the hands of the priests, among savages as 
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well as among Germans and elsewhere. Even when, 
as at Rome, supreme power rested firmly in other 
hands, 'Namely in those of the magistrates, cum 
imperio, the pontifices and augurs were nevertheless 
necessary in order to perform the rites correctly, and 
to interpret signs. It is in the Roman constitution 
that wo find a limitation of pontifical prerogatives, 
because it allowed the magistrates also, to perform 
sacrifices and other sacred acts. We find the same 
in Greece, for instance at Athens, where several of 
the Archons possessed priestly rights and duties, 
particularly the Archon Basileus, the head of the 
state cult. Wherever kings or magistrates are 
allowed to offer sacrifices, priestly influence is not 
predominant. In Egypt also, their power was sub- 
ordinated to that of the Pharaohs, but they possessed 
there the monopoly of a secret doctrine, cultivated 
and handed down in their schools. This was so, at 
all events, under the new empire. 

We pointed out as the third pillar of priestly 
power, the ability of the priests. What they have 
done for the advance of civilisation can hardly be over- 
rated. Even among savages they are the principal 
supporters of tradition and customs. The tii*st regu- 
lar observations of the course of nature, the calcula- 
tions founded thereon, and the crude beginnings of 
science, were no doubt the work of priests. Writing 
was cultivated and used by them, and in their schools 
the oldest books, collections of sacred formulas, his- 
torical annals, songs and stories of the gods were 
composed and preserved. They exercised the greatest 
influence on the study of law, and oven among the 
Romans^ where the government of the state was not 
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as we saw in their hands, their influence on the 
formation and the practice of public law has been 
great. Anybody acquainted with the history of the 
Middle Ages, knows how important was the share of 
the clergy in the diffusion and protection of Christian 
culture. Parallel with examples, not unfrequently 
occuiTing, of a degraded, ignorant and rightly despised 
clergy, as for instance in the Byzantine church, history 
knows of numerous cases in which the priestly class 
stood at tlic head of civilisation, which they tried to 
spread among the people. Often they represented the 
tradition, the preservation of which was really precious 
for the maintenance of civilisation. 

Tli(‘rc is one side of priestly activity which we 
have not yet mentioned, because it does not belong 
to the pri(^sts exciusively, Imt is exercised by others 
also, in union with, or in opposition to them. This 
is the personal cure of souls, as educators, father- 
confessors, councillors, and public preachers. It is 
often the priests who exercise this office also, and 
thereby gain a deep and widely- spread influence. It 
was thus in Egyj)t and in India, where the priest and 
the Bnibman were the educators and councillors. In 
Christianity the powder of the clergy emanates chiefly 
from the confessional and the pulpit, however (Jitterent 
the form of its exercise, whether in exciting sermons 
addressed to the populace by mediieval monks, or in 
the intrigues of abbds who at the court of Louis XIV 
were the ‘directeurs ' of worldly consciences. Among 
many nations, however, there arose teachers of the 
people unconnected with the priests, as for instance the 
Jewish scribes, who were sometimes the allies, sometimes 
the opponents of the priests. Neither among Greeks 
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nor among Romans had the priests any influence on 
populai* education; quite different people were en- 
gaged in the education of youth, and of the people 
at large, such as sophists and rhetoricians, both in 
the good and the bad sense of these words. The 
official religion of classical antiquity offered so little 
satisfaction to the requirements of personal piety, 
that these had to be provided for elsewhere ; among 
foreign cults for instance, where priests knew better 
how to work on sentiment and imagination, or from 
philosophers whose schools were more and more oc- 
cupied with practical religious questions, and with the 
leading of a pious life. During the Roman empire, 
men such as Seneca and Plutarch seem to exercise 
within their own sphere the office of religious coun- 
cillors or ‘ directeurs/ whilst cynical philosophers act 
the part of popular preachers. 

It is difficult to speak in general of the require- 
ments made on the priests, for they are too dependent 
on place and time. We may, however, mention as a 
general rule that gods are mostly served by priests : 
goddesses by priestesses, though not without excep- 
tions. Sometimes the rule of life for priests was very 
severe, more frequently however, they were only under 
few, and -easy precepts. In pai’ticular they had to be 
pure, in a ritual sense, which included sometimes 
certain prohibitions of food and very often chastity 
also, for a longer or shorter time. The Flamen dialis 
at Rome, with the whole of his house, had to observe 
in his whole manner of life the strictest requirements 
of purity. He was not allowed to see fighting, or 
kiUing, and wherever he went ordinary business had 
to stop for the moment. 
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The dress, the ornaments and insignia of the priests 
vary of course as much as possible. Without dwell- 
ing long on single instances, we ought to mention the 
numerous staff of servants, who had to assist at sacri- 
fices without belonging to the priesthood or occupying 
any but the lowest place in it. Thus we find the 
Levites by the side of the priests, according to the 
Jewish law. The lot of the lower priesthood in 
Greece, the temple slaves, according to the Ion of 
Euripides, cannot have been very hard. It was 
the business of these lower officials to keep the 
localities and implements clean, and to attend and 
serve the priests, particularly during the per- 
formance of sacred acts. The temple music also 
required numerous attendants. Women, for sacred 
prostitution, occur^ in the worship of godde88e^> 
such as the Babylonian Mylitta and the Greek 
Aphrodite. 

Besides the priests there are other persons also, 
who exercise a determining influence on the develop- 
ment of I'eligion ; tlie.se are pai-ticularly the prophets, 
the ascetics, the monks, and the saints. They difier 
from the priests in as much as they have nothing 
to do with the ritual, but only exercise an in- 
fluence by their personal character, and their whole 
mode of life. They do not care about an exact ob- 
servance of the ritual nor about the preserving of a 
tradition, on the contrary they are often opposed to 
the existing rules of religion or care little for them, 
because they represent something quite different froni 
the priesthood. While the priests are the supporters 
of a continuity of an organised cult, the prophets 
represent personal inspiration, the ascetics and monks 
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realise the idea of a flight from the world, and the 
saints incorporate the ideal and realise the super- 
human even here in this human life. 

We need not say much about the prophets, as we 
should only have to repeat what we have said when 
treating of internal mantic, of which they are the 
highest representatives. The Israelitic prophets ex- 
hibit very strongly their opposition to the priesthood, 
though some of them, such as Jei'emiah and Ezekiel, 
were of priestly origin. The word of Jehovah as 
preached by the prophets contains tliroughout. a con- 
demnation of the popular cult, and opposes to it. not 
another more purified cult, but only moral re(|uire- 
ments. We see this clearly in Jeremiah, but no 
longer in Ezekiel, because his ideal is a new temple, 
with a new cult. 

Ascetics, hermits, anchorites, monks, or whatever 
other names they may have, persons wlio try to 
reach the highest goal of life by thc'ir flight from 
the world, are found in ancient times, especially in 
India. The normal course of life of a Brahman re- 
quired that after the father of a family had lived, 
as such for some time, and had thus fulfilled his duties 
towards society, he should retire from the world, 
generally into a forest heiiiiitage, not in order to do 
penance, but in order to loosen by an ascetic life the 
fetters of the senses and of finite desires. Such 
thoughts form the foundation of the religions of the 
Jainas and Buddhists, who were originally nothing 
but monastic orders. With a few not unimportant 
differences, the monastic order of Buddhists shows 
that it had been constituted after the pattern of 
Br&hmanic hermits. Their >SYama/tas and Bhikshus 
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had borrowed their names and their rules of life 
almost entirely from those more ancient examples. 
We can see hero very clearly the negative morality 
of the ideal of monks and hermits. The Buddhists 
teach that the exercise of positive virtues consti- 
tutes a lower stage of morality only, wdiile on the 
higher stages a clear distinction of objects and even 
self-consciousness are lost in contemplation and medi- 
tation. We find the same in the Middle Ages where 
mystic devotion is praised by many, whereas the 
active and spiritual life are considered as a pre- 
paration onl3^ Monastic life, wliich is so important 
in the Indian religions, does not exist in most of the 
other religions of antiquity. So far as we know, 
neither Egypt nor Syria, in later times the chief 
seats of monasticisyi, had monks in ancient times. 
It is only by a forced interpn^tation that the Israelitic 
Nazarites who had been dedicated to God by^ special 
vows, and the Riichabites who clung to the old- 
fasliioned mode of life and desiused the cultivation 
of the vine, can be counted as such. Of the Chinese 
Taoists in ancient time.s, we know too little to be able 
to decide whether, to a certain extent, they’^ might be 
considered as monks; but it is clear that the (.’hinese 
state-religion and C Confucianism must condemp mo- 
nasticism, and we see that in later times the genuine 
Chinese took gri'at ofience at Buddhist monks. Monas- 
ticism is most flourishing in the three universal re- 
ligions, Buddhism, (Jhristianity, and Islam. Property 
speaking it is opposed to the principles of the 
founder of Islam, to whom tradition assigns a con- 
<lemnation of monasticism ; but in its spreading over 
the' world, Islam has adopted tliis part of foreiga 
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manners and views with many others, and at the 
present day the Dervishes belong to the most zealous 
defenders, and the strongest pillars of Mohammedan 
faith. The description of the origin and the fates of 
the numerous Christian monastic orders, we may safely 
leave to ecclesiastical history. The idea of a flight 
from the world and a negative morality are pre- 
dominant here also in the threefold monastic duty, 
povertj^, chastity, and obedience, as vrell as in the 
mystic devotion and the contemplative piety, after 
which both monks and nuns are striving. Never- 
theless we should form a false judgment of the in- 
stitution of raonasticism in Christianity, if we did 
not point out that this isolation from the w^orld was 
intended at the same time for a concentration of 
spiritual strength, so as to bo able to work all the 
more powerfully and successfully for the world, nay, 
in the world. The first is realised in vicarious prayer, 
the monks forming the number of those who sanctify 
themselves for the world ; the second is carried out 
in difierent ways, through missionary activity, through 
the cultivation of learning (Benedictines), by attacking 
the heretics (Dominicans), by popular preaching (Fran- 
ciscans), by a striving after political influence (Jesuits), 
by woj-ks of beneficence, and by other means. History 
teaches us that the monks acquired a very extensive 
influence, but incurred at the same time bitter hostility 
also. The lay clergy often envied the influence of 
the monks who stood at their side as a separate class, 
and all the more so because they were independent of 
episcopal supervision, and subject immediately to the 
Pope. On the whole, however, these two sections of 
ihe Boman Catholic clergy, the priests and the moflks, 
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worked for the same object. Protestantism has not only 
condemned the whole monastic institution, but also 
the principles on which it rested, and has given quite 
a new meaning to a Christian flight from the world, 
and dominion over the world. The important bearing 
of this diflerence has never been brought out so clearly 
as in Rttschi/s works on the history of dogmas. 

Saints are not far removed from monks, for many 
who in Christianity and Islam have been declared as 
saints, whether by ecclesiastical canonisation, or by 
the vox populi, had been monks, and in Buddhism 
the two are really identical, for every saint must 
have been a monk, though not every monk, a saint. 
The two concepts of monk and saint are not identical, 
and where the two are united in the same person, we 
think, in the case of tiie monk, of the ascetic mode of 
life, the flight from the world ; in the case of the 
saint, of his moral perfection or his superhuman 
powers (miraculous powers). For the rest we have 
already become acquainted with saints as objects of 
worship. 


Chapter 22. — Religions CommuniUos. 

A religious community is founded on a common 
cult, not on common persuasions or doctrines, at 
least the latter are only of secondary importance, 
A common cult is the most important part of the 
organisation of human society, and seems to us to be 
rather the cause than the result of it, at least we 
should not like to maintain with Varro, that the 
state existed first, and then instituted religion. Here 
again aU origins are withdrawn from our eyes ; only 
the common cult seems to us to be so essential 
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to religion that we cannot see in it an arbitrary 
contrivance made by men, who had joined them- 
selves together to undertake religious acts, or to 
nourish convictions. As far back as we can see 
into the past, individual piety always arose from 
the soil of a common religion. This community of 
religion, as wo have already stated, goes hand in 
hand with the organisation of society. Where no 
bond, or only a slight one, connects families and 
clans, the religious community also is weak ; it 
becomes strong in a firmly organised social stage. 

From this rule it at once follows, that much less 
can be said with regard to the community of religion 
amongst savages, than amongst civilised nations, 
and that amongst the latter, religion is most closely 
connected with social life. The great question laid 
before us is, to what extent does common cult coincide 
with the social divisions, such as family, clan, people, 
and state, and to what degree does it go Ix'yond or 
run parallel with them ? 

We have had occasion to mention most of the 
features of family religion. The family worships 
its ancestors, its domestic hearth, and its household 
gods (called Lares and Penates amongst the Homans). 
At l^rths, marriages, and deaths this religion reaches 
its highest point and acts of cult are multiplied. 
Family law, marriage arrangements, rules concerning 
adoption, inheritance, and relationship all possess a 
sacred character. With matriarchal customs we find 
totemism, and with patriarchal, the worship of an- 
cestors. Analogous to family religion, is that of the 
clan, </>paTpta, gens, the members of which are closely 
connected by blood relationship, or a common cult. 
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The Eoman priestly law places these cults as sacra 
privata in opposition to the sacra publica. The 
latter are held under the supervision or direction of 
the magistrate at the cost of the state. At the same 
time one can distinguish between the cult of the 
people and state cult. The former, sacra popularia, 
are those in which all the people can take paiii ; the 
latter, sacra pro populo, are those which, without 
this general participation, are undertaken for the 
good of the state. In this ca.se the whole nation 
and the state arc regarded as a religious com- 
munity, to which all belong. This was the case 
not only in lloirie, but in the Greek States, in China, 
in Eg3q)t, and amongst the Semites, with whom this 
feature is so strongly developed that their religions 
have sometimes been called theocratic, a word 
originating with Josephus. Thus the common cult 
has exactly the same limits as the family, the clan, 
the people, and the state. 

Nevertheless there arc in the ancient world many 
phenomena, which point to something else. Certain 
cults break through the limits of natural relationship, 
or are based from the very beginning on another 
foundation. Thus amongst savages in different parts 
of the world, more or less secret societies have been 
discovered, to which people of different clans and 
classes belong. The Negroes, more especially those on 
the west coast, have many such societies, the rites and 
beliefs of which are imperfectly known to us ; we find 
something similar amongst the Redskins; and the 
powerful Areois, Avho enjoy such great respect in 
Tahiti, and in the neighbouring islands as divine 
beings, open their ranks to people of a low^r origin 
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also. Even in the religions of civilised nations, 
natural relationship is by no means the only basis 
of a common cult. In India it even occupies quite a 
subordinate position. The various cults, of which 
Vedic literature unfortunately teaches us but little, 
were probably originally based on blood relationship, 
but they have quite acquired the character of schools, 
which were no longer held together by common 
descent but by the peculiar development which they 
gave to ritual and ceremonial law. Although in 
BrS^hmanisra, cult was the possession of one class, 
yet the religion did not consist entirely of this one 
cult, for there were other roads of salvation, which 
were open to people of a different class. Besides 
this we must notice that Br&hmanism has established 
itself amongst races of entirely foreign origin, and has 
made them participate in the blessings of the Br&h- 
manic cult. Finally there has never existed in India 
any national or state religion, for although in later 
Hinduism there were great Panegyria, yet there was 
no cult dependent on the consciousness of a national 
unity or the existence of the state, and this, simply 
because such a national unity never existed in India. 
Thus the religions of India show us the formation of 
a common cult, on quite different foundations to 
those of natural relationship. Such associations 
which are held together by ritual and law, have 
been called nomistic, and besides BrA^hmanism, the 
Persian (Mazdeism) and the Jewish religion have been 
classed as such. It should be remembered that such 
nomistic associations do not at once obliterate the 
limits of nationality. This has not happened either 
in Parseeism, nor in the prophetic and the levitic 
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period of Judaism. It is true that, particularly amoug 
the Jews, we see the beginnings of a universalistic 
community in the ordinances with regard to strangers 
and proselytes. In nomistic associations the natural 
bonds of relationship become looser also, on account 
of the insufficiency of mere rites for religion, and of 
the higher value ascribed to convictions and moral 
precepts. In fact the common cult tends to become 
a common creed. 

Even the people of classical antiquity who ascribe 
such high impoiiance to family and class, to people 
and state with regard to cult, have nevertheless * 
formed religious associations of a totally different 
character. Such are the religious societies, to which 
one did not belong ipso facto by bii*th, but into which 
one was received by free choice, and often with a 
peculiar consecration. Persons of the same trade 
chose a god or hero as their patron and offered to 
him a common cult. We find associations of seamen, 
merchants, actors, and artisans; they were called 
dia(T 09 in Greece. According to Jacob GrIxMM, the 
German guilds also derive their names from sacri- 
ficial feasts. In Rome we find the sodalitates for 
maintaining cults, originally confided to certain 
gentes who were no longer able to perform^ them. 
We find collegia which were likewise political, and 
sacrificial societies, often * called collegia funeraticia, 
the members of which were not related by blood. 
Besides these societies we find in Greece and Rome 
foreign cults, mystic cults, and several philosophic 
schools, which also formed communities not based on 
natural kinship. With iH^gard to the foreign cults 
there were several which had become so much assimi- 
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lated to the official cult, that they were no longeT 
regarded as foreign. With others it was different, 
as for instance with the worship of the Syrian 
goddess in the Pii-seus, with that of Isis and that 
of Mithra in imperial Rome. These were joined by 
free choice, and their expenses were not borne by the 
state, or exceptionally only, as when several emperors 
sanctioned the public worship of Isis, after it had 
been persecuted under the Republic as well as under 
Tiberius. These cults continued to exist owing to the 
satisfaction which they offered to religious wants, and 
not because they rested on any time-honoured tra- 
dition. The mysteries, particularly those of Demeter 
at Eleusis, had much deeper roots in popular vSenti- 
ment, at least in Greece. Without attempting to 
explain the opposition between ‘these mystic cults 
and the other sides of the Greek religion, we have 
here only to point out that the mystics formed a 
circle of initiated persons outside the public religious 
community. Though they belonged to it also, yet it 
did not satisfy their higher wants, so that they went 
to Eleusis in order to see there, what gave them a 
better hope for life and death. We mentioned last 
the philosophical schools, not only because the philo- 
sophefs occupied themselves with religious and ethical 
problems also, but paiticularly because several of 
tfieir schools were so organised that they could hai'dly 
be distinguished from a religious association. This 
applies chiefly to Pythagoreans and Epicureans ; the 
heads of their schools were looked upon as founders 
of religions, and Seneca calls them sacrarum opinio- 
num conditores. Even religious rites were not absent 
in. such associations, for the Pythagoreans were only 
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receiTed after a novitiate and a consecration^ and 
the disciples of Epicurus had in the beginning at 
least their own holidays. Lastly, Neoplatonism is 
almost more of a religion than a philosophy. Its 
followers strove after a union with the deity, by 
means of certain rules of life and all sorts of mystic 
usages. 

With regard to the religious community, Christi- 
anity and Islam, however much they may differ 
from each other, show striking points of similarity. 
First of all neither of them was in the beginning 
above national limitation. Christianity, in its first 
period, had to pass through hard struggles, before it 
could change the character of a Jewish sect into 
that of a Catholic church. In Islam this break took 
place at one decisive blow. It was hero necessary 
to remove the tribal constitution which influenced 
the whole life of the Arab and his religion also, and 
thus to form one community, consisting of all the 
faithful, whatever their origin might be. Mohammed 
achieved this, immediately after the flight, at Medina. 
The break however was not complete, because the 
old sanctuary of his tidbe, the Kaabali of Mekka, was 
made the central sanctuary of Islam. A second point 
of similarity is found in the fact, that though the 
religious community in both religions is essentially a 
community of faith, yet it does not lose its original 
character of a community of cult. One of the five 
pillars of Islam consists in prayer five times a day. 
The Christian church also is a community of prayer, 
and counts the celebration of the sacraments as one of 
its chief characteristics. A third point of feimilarity 
between the two religions is, that their community or 

o 
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church claims to dominate the world, and thus to 
guard the rights of religion. They differ, however, 
because Islam possesses in the Koran a guidance 
for political and civil, as well as for religious life, 
and emphasises a religious law but not any civil 
law by its side, while Christianity by the side of 
the canonical law acknowledges a civil one also. 
The church has indeed struggled hard in order to 
secure the spreading, preponderance, and indepen- 
dence of the canonical law, but it has never entirely 
ignored the civil. The moat powerful popes dreamt 
that the power of the state was like the power of 
the moon, their own like that of the sun, but they 
never conceived an exclusive dominion, like that 
belonging to the Kalif in Islam. 

We cannot undertake to discuss the concept and 
constitution of the church among Eoman Catholics, 
Greeks, and Protestants, because we should have to 
enter too deeply into questions concerning the history 
of churches and dogmas. We shall only make two 
remarks. A doctrine peculiar to Christianity is that 
of the kingdom of God, of which the church is but a 
very imperfect realisation, as being only one of its 
many manifestations and preparations. It is therefore 
in Christianity alone that we find a difference l>etween 
a visible and invisible church. This is of great im- 
portance, because the religious communion is thereby 
raised above its visible manifestation, and becomes 
an invisible communion of saints. We must also 
point out that though the concept of the Church 
among Protestants has been greatly modified as com- 
pared with its Roman Catholic development, and is 
very differently interpreted by Lutherans, Calvinistsr 
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Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and the more sectarian 
cominunitieB; yet it has by no means been abolished, 
as some superficial critics maintain. 

CiiAPTEii 23. — The Sacred Writing's. 

We shall not here treat only of the sacred writings of 
nations, which have been called the Bibles of mankind ; 
since it would bo difficult in every case to answer the 
question as to whether a book belongs to these Bibles 
or not. Wo shall deal also with the various influ- 
ences exercised on religion by literature, wdiich, by 
fixing tradition, represents a settled order of cult and 
religious authority. We thus include magic formulas, 
liturgical texts, ritual treatises, ceremonial laws, pon- 
tifical documents, historical and mythological litera- 
ture, canonical collections, symbolical and ecclesias- 
tical writings, and finally books of devotion. 

The most ancient sacred utterances are the magic 
fonnulas, which were preserved in a settled and un- 
changeable form by memory, and fixed by writing. 
These ani found in larger collections, for instance in 
the Atharva-Veda, in the great Chaldiean incantations 
for conjuring spirits, and in the Egyptian texts 
of the dead. The transition from these magical 
to liturgical formulas is hardly perceptible. We 
call sayings and writings liturgical, if they are 
used in a cult that has already boon organised. 
These liturgical formulas still possess a really 
magical character, if their actual repetition is re- 
garded as efficacious; and they still preserve their 
ancient and sometimes verj" incomprehensible vrord- 
ing, 80 that it is often impossible to say under 
which category sacred songs, sacrificial hymns, and 
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forms of prayer should be placed. Such is the case 
with many of the sacrificial hymns of the Eig-Veda, 
of the Eoman Indigitamenta, and of the Carmen 
Arvalium. We must also regard the hymns and 
pseans which the Greeks sang at the cult of their 
gods, and which unfortunately have not come down 
to us, as belonging to the liturgical texts. The three 
first parts of the Avesta, arranged in a peculiar 
manner, form the Vendidad-Sade, the groat liturgy 
of he Persians The Roman Catholic church has pos- 
sessed many liturgies. They were especially numerous 
in the Eastern church, but less vso in the Western, 
where the Missale plenarium has come into almost 
general use. But this mass-book contains more 
than a complete liturgy, for the introduction gives, 
amongst other things, a survey of the ritual. The same 
applies to one of the collections of the Yajur-Veda, 
in which liturgical formulas and ritual precepts are 
found mixed up together. The difierence between 
liturgical and ritual texts is thi's, that the liturgy 
contains the formulas of the cult, the ‘Common- 
Prayer/ whilst the books of ritual contain the pre- 
cepts for the cult; they form a sort of handbook, 
and sometimes are explanations of what takes place 
in tht cult. Ritual treatises like these existed 
everywhere, if the cult was in any way compli- 
cated, as for instance in Egypt. They are par- 
ticularly numerous in India, where the Br&hma^ias 
and part of the Sfitras of Vedic literature consist of 
them. As regards Etrurian mantic also, represented 
in Rome by the haruspices, the rules were fixed in 
the books which were attributed to the ancient 
mythical Tages. In many books there axe other 
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ordinances which do not refer to the acts of cult, 
but to other religious duties, as for instance in the 
Israelitic priestly code, where, by the side of rules 
for the sacrifices, there are general precepts for puri- 
fication. This is called the ceremonial law. The 
Indian Dharmasfiti'as, the Persian Vendidad, and the 
Chinese LWd are collections of similar ceremonial 
precepts. Those precepts are carefully developed in 
Judaism, and the Talmudic writings are almost en- 
tirely devoted to them. 

Besides these four kinds of religious texts, which 
were probably for the most part arranged or collected 
by priests, the priestly collegia have written down 
other rules which claim authority. Such temple- 
archives existed probably in Egypt, Greece, and else- 
where. It is w^ell known to us that in Rome the 
pontifices preserved the decrees of their collegium, 
the decisions of their meetings, and the lists of their 
members. 

We are not here dealing with the sources of the 
history of religion, but with the books which, for 
some cause or other, possess religious authority ; and 
it is for this reason that wo must 3iot leave unmen- 
tioned certain mythological, cosmogonic, epic, and 
historical writings, which, although they w^^re not 
counted among the actual sacred books, were yet 
regarded wdth awe as containing an old and holy 
tradition. This is w^hy later collectors of sacred 
books have admitted many narrative portions in 
which there are god-myths, stories of ancient heroes, 
and similar things which have no connection with 
the cult. Examples can be found in the Old Testament 
as well as in the Avesta. In India also, the cosmo- 
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gonic and mythic material, which has passed into the 
PurS>7ias and the epic poems, was regarded as sacred 
tradition. The poetry of Homer and Hesiod is 
wholly profane, not hieratic; but when Herodotus 
says that these two poets gave the Greeks their 
theogony, it is clear that a certain religious authority 
was attributed to them. 

In speaking of sacred books, one first of all thinks 
of those which possess a canonical value, that is, 
those which are regarded officially as a canon, as a 
rule for cult, and faith, and the life of a religious com- 
munity. Such are the Kings and Shus of the Chinese, 
the Vedas of the Indians, the Tripifaka of the Bud- 
dhists, the A vesta of the Persians, the Old Testament 
of the Jews, the Bible of the Christians, and the Koran 
of the Mussulmans ; these are in amarrower sense the 
Bibles of mankind, to which may be added a few more 
like the Taoteking of the Taoists, the Adi Granth of 
the Sikhs, &c. The canonical authority of these works 
is seen in the ideas concerning their origin. The 
Avesta is the law revealed by Ahura Mazda to Zai*a- 
thustra, the Vedas are of divine origin, the Bible is 
inspired, and the Koran is eternal. Or else the 
sacredness of the books is based on their human 
origin, ^because they are the work either of the foun- 
ders of religions, or of their first disciples. Their 
canonical value consists in this, that people, in their 
religious concerns, or even in different relations of life, 
follow these writings, and submit to their decisions. 

We have still to mention another class of writings 
which possess an ecclesiastical, though not a canonical 
authority. They are of as much importance for 
the faith, as ritual and ceremonial writings are 
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for the cult and religious practice. These symbolical 
writings comprise not only the confessions of faith 
accepted by different Christian churches, and by 
Islam, as well as the catechisms sanctioned by eccle- 
siastical authority ; but other writings also, which 
give expression to the faith, not of an individual, but 
of a whole ecclesiastic communion, and which are 
used so largely that they may be considered as 
symbolical types of doctrine. This character belongs 
not only to the decisions of councils and synods like 
those of Niciea, Trent, and Dordrecht, but quite as 
much to the dogmatic works of such men as Ghazzali 
for Islam, Thomas Aquinas for Roman Catholicism, 
Luthkk and Calvin for the two principal churches of 
Protestantism. 

The same appli(js to certain books of devotion 
which are so widely used and have obtained so deep 
an influence, that they have almost gained a footing 
of equality with the Bibles ; for instance the Book of 
Rewards and Punishments in Modern China, the 
Bhagavat Gita among Indian Vaishy^avas, and among 
Christians the Imitatiu Christi by Thomas a Kempis 
and Blnyan’s Pilgrim’s Progi'ess. 

There are certain writings which belong at the 
same time to several of these categories. Much has 
been received into the canonical collections which 
was formerly liturgical, ritual, or ceremonial, and 
portions of the canon are used, as such, for liturgical 
purposes. The Persian Vendidad, for instance, consists 
chiefly of ceremonial precepts, and together with other 
portions, forms the liturgy of the Vendidad-Sade ; but 
it has likewise its place in the Avesta, the canonical 
collection of the sacred writings of the Parsis, Many 
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Psalms also, were originally nothing but expressions 
of individual piety, they were then received into the 
collection which was used in the second temple for 
liturgical purposes, and they now belong to our own 
biblical canon, and have thus again acquired a place 
in the liturgy of the Christian churches. 

Chapter 24 . — Tli« Principal Pomui of BoUffioiui Bootrinoa. 

We have akeady said something about religious 
conceptions, in connection with religious acts, in 
chapter 9. The problems dealing with this subject 
belong for the most part to the province of philosophy, 
and more particularly to that of psychology. The 
latter has to determine in what the religious char- 
acter of a conception consists ; it has to indicate 
the place which religious conceptions occupy in the 
world of thought, amongst nations on different stages 
of civilisation ; it has to discover whether there is 
a permanent substance in the many forms of religious 
conceptions, or not. From a phenomenological stand- 
point we need only make the following remarks 
with regard to these questions, which can nearly 
all be reduced to one. Firstly : the often repeated 
opinion, which regards the doctrines of religion as 
preeminently an attempt to explain the world, is 
not merely philosophically weak (because the need 
of an explanation of the world, even though it 
is in a certain sense a religious need, is neverthe- 
less not the inmost kernel of religious life); but it 
does not even accord with historical facts ; for there 
are many religious conceptions which can hardly, or 
even not at all, be regarded as attempts to explain phe- 
nomena. Secondly ; it is impossible to find a definite 
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test for distinguishing between religious, and many 
other doctrines. In mythology, for instance, religious 
and non-religious doctrines are found side by side, 
and mixed together. Much that belongs to philosophy 
belongs also to religion, more particularly the treat- 
ment of cosmology, psychology, and ethics. Lastly : 
it is not true that the same religious doctrines or 
common fundamental dogmas are to be found in all 
religions; though no doubt religious conceptions deal 
with certain subjects, though in different ways. Some 
doctrine about the soul, some idea of a god, and the 
thought of some continuation of existence occur 
generally in all religions. We do not mean to 
represent these three subjects as the minimum of 
dogma or religion, and thus reestablish the long 
8urrendei*ed fiction, of a general natural religion. 
We only wish to state, that certain, though very 
undeveloped and but half-realised conceptions on 
these three points, are at the bottom of religious rites 
and thought's. 

For reasons already explained there is little to 
be said of the religious conceptions of savages. We 
can only say that these conceptions occur singly, 
being not so much pai*ts of a well-an-anged whole, as 
germs only, which never attain their full growth ; or 
else preserved but misunderstood fragments of higher 
thoughts belonging to a former period, or of foirngn 
origin. It is among civilised nations only, that 
religious doctimes become really important. The 
doctrine is more developed and systematised, tra- 
ditiQnal material has been both carefully reduced 
and added to, and personal systems have l)een formed, 
dependent on, or opposed to it. But it is not the 
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doctrine which forms the bond of communion. The 
idea of heresy is foreign to most of the ancient 
religions ; people were condemned because they defied 
the rights of the gods or endangered their cult. 
The threefold division of theology, proposed by Varro 
and often mentioned by the fathers of the church, 
as poetical, philosophical, and political, is very signi- 
ficant. Antiquity was never thoroughly in earnest 
with regard to mythological ideas, or philosophical 
systems, but only with regard to the third, namely 
the religion of the state, in which l ites alone and not 
doctrines were of importance. 

With regard to the form of these religious con- 
ceptions, the chief difference is whether imagination 
or thought preponderates. The forms of doctrine 
determined by imagination, are -the symbolical and 
mythical; while thought forms dogmas and philo- 
sophies. Other distinctions with regard to the form 
of doctrine are of subordinate impoHance, for how- 
ever great the influence of aesthetic and ethic ideals 
may have been on the formation of doctrines, it 
tells chiefly on the substance, and afterwards only, 
on the form of conception. If we represent sjTubols 
and myths as ^ducts of imagination, we do not 
mean« to ascribe to them an ai bitrary character. 
Even the apparently capricious influence of imagina- 
tion may follow ceitain rules, and is at all events 
determined by experience and tradition, though ac- 
cidental and personal influences exemse more sway 
in it, than in the much more impersonal work of 
thought. This is the reason why symbols and myths 
create much greater difficulties than dogmas and 
philosophies ; but nevertheless, no student can afford 
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to ignore them. The symbol depends on a purely ideal 
analogy, which is considered as real, and whereby 
one object or being is brought into relation with 
another, or it is used for the expression of a thought. 
Thus we find an animal as the representative of a 
deity, or a tree as an imago of power or fertility. 
Ideal analogic^ of this kind are by no means foreign 
to mythology also, but in a myth, the princifial point 
is the ascribing of life to dilferent beings, and their 
anthropopathic conception. The symbol is mostly 
a single conception; the m3'th is a whole histoiy. The 
symbol points to one side or one qualitj^ of a phe- 
nomenon only, the myth represents it in its entirety. 

There is no absolute opposition between the ima- 
ginative and the conceptual forms of religious doc- 
trine ; there are not onl}' intermediate forms, but one 
always takes something from the other or tolerates it hy 
its side. From earl 3^ times single myths are arranged 
as a whole, and fonn ni3'thulogie8. More highly 
civilised nations are not satisfied wdth this, but fonn 
religious concepts, wdiich thc3" either foist into their 
ni3"th8, or develop independentl3^ of m3 tholog3\ Even 
dogmas have never entii'ely^ outgrown the s\uiibolic 
language of in3'tholog3\ If they had, the3^ would 
have ceased to be religious conceptions. Pure abstract 
thought is unfit for religious doctrine, because it has 
lost touch with practical life and sentiment. We 
shall have to illustrate tliivS more full3% but vre 
wished to make these introductor3^ remarks before 
beginning our treatment of mytholog3\ 
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Chafteb 25. — Vytlkology. 

Boohs of Reference. In the history of the explanation of myths, the 
literature belongs for the greater part to the history of single religions 
under which we shall mention it. From a Roman Catholic apologetic 
point of view J. van den Gheyn, S. J., wrote, La mythologie compart ; 
Histoire et critique des systfemes (in Essais de Mythologie et de Philo- 
logie compares, 1885), for which he got the material for the most part 
from a larger work by an Italian theologian : De Oaea, Esame critioo 
del sistema filologico et linguistic©, applicato alia nutologia e alia 
scienza delle religioni (1884). 

Amongst older attempts to explain myths we mention the ingenious 
treatise by Fr. Baco, De Sapientia veterum liber (1609) ; the bot>k 
by C. F. Dupcis, celebrated in his time, Origine do tous les cultes, 
ou aa religion universelle (3 vols., 1795); heavy, phantastic but 
thoughtful works by F. W. J. von Schelling, Einleituug in die Philo- 
sophic der Mythologie, and Philosophie der Mythologie (published first 
in 1856-57, but really nearly thirty years older) ; the works of Heyne, 
G. Hermann, and their opponent J. H. Voss (Mythologische Briefe, 
2 vols., 1794); Fr. CbbL'ZER, Symbolik und Mythologie der alten 
Vdlker (6 vols., 2 ed. 1819-23, the last vols., by F. J, Mone, deal with 
northern heathendom), and the other syuilwlists such as F. 0 . BaOR, 
Fr. de Rouoemont, &c. All these works now possess an historical 
interest only. The scientific treatment of mythology dates first from 
K. 0. Muller, Prolegomena zu einer wisseiischaftlichen Mythologie 
(1825). 

The road for comparative mythology was cleared by Max MUller’s 
book, Chips (Essays), and in this more especially the essay on Compara- 
tive Mythology (1856), and besides this his two series of Lectures on the 
Science of Language (1861 to 1864) : to the first brilliant specimens of the 
results of comparative studies belong the writings of M. Br^al, Hercule 
et Cacus (1863), whSdll was comprised later in his Mdlanges de mytho- 
logie ^t de linguistiquo ; Ad. Kuhn, Die Herabkunft des Feuers und 
des Gdttertrimks (1859, new ed. 1886). We must still mention, Ad 
Kuhn, TJeber Entwicklungsstufen der Mythenbildung (1874) ; F. L, W. 
Schwartz, Der XJrsprung der Mythologie (i860), Die poetischeu 
Haturanschau ungen der Griechen, Rbmer und Deutschen (2 vols., 1864- 
79), Indogermanischer Volksglaube (1885) ; G. W. Cox, The mytholog}^ 
of the Aryan nations (a vols., 1870), An introduction to the science of 
comparative mythology and folklore (1881) ; J. G. von Habn> Sag- 
wissensohaftlicbe Btudien (1876) ; J. Fiske, Myths and mythmakers 
(1873) ; J. Dabmestbteb, Essais orientaux (1883) j the works by A. de 
Gubebnatis, which have been mentioned before, and many other books 
and treatises. Max M&lleb* 8 chief opponent on linguistic and mytho* 
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logical subjects is W. D. Whitney, whose Oriental and linguistic 
studies we have already mentioned. £. yon Schmidt also, Die Philo- 
Sophie der Mythologie und Max Muller (1880), and uoany others have 
tried to establish antagonistic views. The mythologies of individual 
nations possess great importance for the history of the explanation of 
myths, such as the works on Greek mythology by W elcker, H. D. 
MUll£B,Geruaki>, Prelleb, Decharme; and those on German inytho- 
logy by Gbimm, Bimbock, Uhland, Mannhabdt, &c., and liesides this 
many single essays. 

Emanating from Tylor an anthropological tendency is making its 
way, the representative of which A. Lang, Mythology (Enc. Br.), 
Custom and Myth (1884^, Myth, Ritual, and Religion (2 vole., 1887 , has 
a great following of Folklorists. Everywhere societies or periodicals are 
being founded to enquire into and collect popular ideas and customs. 
This is done in Italy, Spain, and Portugal ; in France H. GaiddZ and 
E« Rolland founded in 1878 the periodical Mdlusine, which was in 
abeyance till 1884, but now comes out regularly; in 1886 a Stx*i( 5 t<^ des 
traditions populaiies was founded, and besides this Messrs. Maisonneuve 
and Iieroux publish two collections of Folklore, mostly taken from the 
French province**, but aUo from foreign countries. In England, 
towards the end of the la<tt century, J. Brand collected his Popular 
Antiquities, much enlarged afterwards; since 1878 a rich harvest has 
been gathered by the Folklore society, by the editing of Ixx^ks as well 
as by the perio<lir-al, first called Folklore Record and now Folklore 
Journal, in which G. L. Gomme has given the richest bibliography 
which can be found on this subject. In 1890 a quarterly re\ iew calle<l 
Folklore superseded the JFolUore Journal and the Arcbaiological 
Review. In Germany, following the example of the brothers Grimm, 
Kinder- und Hausmarchen, there are many collections, taken from 
various parts; we must mention those by MCllknhofp ^ScUleswig- 
Hol8teiu\ Kuhn and Schwartz (North Geymany), K. Bartsch .Meck- 
lenburg), U. Jahn vBommer;mia and Rugen), Witzschel ^Thuringia), 
VernaLEREN (Austria', Zingerle (TyroF, &c. A jicriodical, Zeit**chrift 
fur Yolkskunde, is in its third year. There are also beautiful oolibctions 
of fables, myths and customs of other countries : Thiele (Denmark), 
Apzelius (Sweden), AaBJORNSEN and Moe (^Norway \ Ralston 
(Russia), Krauss (southein Slavs), and Crane (Italy;. In America 
also, an interest in these studies is aroused, as may be seen by the 
interesting book by F. S. Basset, Legends and Superstitions of the 
Sea and of Sailors (1885). At the same time collections are being 
made in other parts of the world, in Hindostan ai^d in Algiers, 
amongst the Mongolians as well as the Kaffirs. The importance 
of these stndies for mythology and the science of religion has 
been repeatedly discussed in the above-named periodicals (Mi^lusine, 
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Folklore Record^ and also in some treatises by TiELB, Ch. PtOTX, Lanq, 
J. Reville (in R. H. R. 1885-86), in which the question is treated in 
various ways. , Amongst more recent Folklorists many follow the 
method which Th. Benpey introduced in his Orient nnd Occident, 
paying particular attention to the literary filiation of fables and 
their origin and spreading from Indian literature. This has lieen done 
by E. CosQUiN, Contes populaires de Lorraine (2 vols., 1886) ; W. A. 
CiiOUSTON, Popular tales and fictions (2 vols., 1887% and others. 

We shall best examine the various sides of my- 
thology, by giving a survey of the most important 
explanations of myths, which have been attempted 
up to the present day, and, after a critical sifting, 
by emphasising all safe results and useful methods. 

As soon as the civilisation of a people reaches a 
certain point, the traditional substance of mythology, 
the histories of the gods and heroes begin to seem 
strange to educated and thoughtful persons. This 
has happened to a certain exkhit in India, and in 
Egypt, but more particularly in Greece. That the 
Greeks were offended at their myths is shown by 
their ignoring or even rejecting them (as was done 
by Xenophon, Plato, and other philosophers); or by 
theii’ reforming them more or less, in order to make 
them acceptable to a more refined taste, or to higher 
moral and religious sentiments (as was done by 
Herodotus and Pindar) ; or by ascribing to them 
another than their usual and direct meaning, namely 
by interpreting them allegorically. This last attempt 
at imparting plausibility to myths has been stigma- 
tised as useless by Sokrates, in a remarkable passage 
in Plato’s Phsedrus, 229. But what he condemned 
was carried on more and more zealously. The Orphics 
had begun to mix old with modern myths and to use 
them for representing philosophical and religious 
thoughts. Later on Stoics and semi-Platonists, such 
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as Plutarch, endeavoured to make myths more trans- 
parent. According to the saying of an anonymous 
mythograph this was done by explaining them 
'irpayfiariKm^ yffvxiKmy and (rroixeLaK&s, The pragmatic 
explanation saw in the gods of mythology, kings or 
merely men ; the psychic, the soul in its various 
stages ; the stoic, the elements of natural phenomena. 
Athene, for instance, is according to the first ex- 
planation, a queen, according to the second, the 
understanding, according to the third, the thicker air 
between moon and earth. These are the principal 
grooves followed for a long time in the allegorical 
explanation of myths, and they are to a certain 
extent followed still. 

The idea that mythology is founded on historical 
events, was 3’epresented in antiquity chiefly by Euheme- 
rus, who under the Macedonian king Kal§sander 
wrote his book Upa araypatp/f. In this he maintained 
that he had discovered in the Isle of Panchaia the 
true meaning of myths, namely, that the gods had 
really been men : Hephaestus, for instance, was the dis- 
coverer of fire ; Dcmcter was a woman, who had taught 
the art of baking. His explanation was adopted by 
many, for example by Diodorus, who gives us an 
abstract of the book of Euhemerus ; by Ennius^ who 
popularised his explanation at Rome ; by Polybius and 
by the mythograph Pala>phatus, who produced the 
most insipid explanations. It was adopted by several 
Fathers of the church also, to whom, in their attack 
on heathenism, this explanation of myths was more 
welcome than the allegorical, which discovered be- 
hind the veil of myth either natural phenomena, or 
profound truths. This historical explanation of myths 
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has retained in history the name of euhemerism, and 
has counted many followers among earlier mytholo** 
gists, such as Vossius (Theologia gentilis). Banish, 
Huet, the bishop of Avranches, and others. They 
tried to recognise in the Greek gods, the Hebrew patri* 
archs, or to represent myths as mere stories ; one of 
them, Leclebc, going so far as to maintain that Greek 
mythology consisted of the diaries of old merchants 
and seamen. At present euhemerism haunts a few 
writers only, and the reaction against it has become 
so strong, that it is considered as the greatest evil in 
mythological research, and has driven many to an 
opposite extreme. Whether there is a glimmer of 
truth in this much abused theory, will have to be 
discussed hereafter. 

The other two interpretations, the psychological 
and natural, we can comprehend under the common 
name of allegorical ; they often go hand in hand. To 
the former belong the interpretations of Bacon, who 
discovei's in Narcissus, self-love, in Dionysus, passion, 
and in the Sphinx, science. The second, which, as we 
remarked, does not exclude the first, has more numerous 
representatives ; Natalis Comes (1653) mytho- 
1<^ omnia prope naturalis et moralis philosophite 
dognaata. Thus when we are told that the gods 
cannot drag down Zeus by a golden chain, we are 
asked to see in this the picture of the temptations 
of greed and vanity, which try, but in vain, to seduce 
the brave man. Dupuis, the French revolutionist, 
professes purely natural explanations, and sees in 
mythology, astronomical poems. Not much better 
are the labours of two men, well furnished indeed 
with sound philological knowledge, Hetne and G. 
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Hermann ; of whom the latter only, though under 
manifold instigation from Heyne, has elaborated a 
complete system. It is the object of this system to 
show that mythology contains a scientific explanation 
of the world, cosmogony, astronomy, &c., invented by 
priests in an anti-religious spirit, but offered to the 
multitude in the disguise of stories about the gods, 
so that they might not perceive the secret esoteric 
meaning. J. H. Voss in his sober mythological 
letters has pointed out much that is nonsensical in 
that system, without however arriving at any posi- 
tive results himself, since he represented mythology 
as exclusively the product of poetic imagination, 
and protested against ascribing to it any other 
meaning. 

The mythological* works of Schklling and Creuzer 
showed a double advance as opposed to the former 
systems, because they emphasised the philosophical as 
well as the religious conditions of mythological re- 
search. According to all former views, mythology pos- 
sessed throughout, an arbitrary and artificial character ; 
ScHELi.iNu was the first to describe the myth-form- 
ing process as a necessary one, connected with the 
formation and development of the life of nations. 
He did not possess the severe logic of HixiisL to 
carry out this idea, and therefore his mythological 
discussions advance by fits and starts, but yet to him 
belongs the honour, of having been the first to lay 
stress on this essential condition. The same can bo 
said of Cueuzer’s merits, wdio opposed Hermann, 
by maintaining the religious character of mythology, 
and refused to accept any explanation which syste- 
matically ignored this side. He himself fell back on 
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the system known as the symbolic school, but in doing 
this he could not quite avoid the old dangers, and fell 
also into many new ones. It is true that his * Symbolik 
und Mythologie,’ although containing nothing any 
longer useful to our scientific needs, was nevertheless 
the first mythological system on a grand scale. In 
this work he treated the substance as well as the form 
of religious doctrines, and brought Greek myths into 
connection with the religious conceptions of the East. 
According to Okeuzer, mythology is by no means 
a philosophy, but a religious teaching, proceeding 
from direct intuitions, and fostered and cared for by 
priestly schools. This ancient wisdom of the priests 
originated in the East, and passed over to Greece also 
as a secret wisdom, and there became the kernel of 
all myths. The substance of this teaching is an ancient 
original monotheism, its form is symbolical. To ex- 
plain this symbolism, and to understand this hidden 
wisdom, is the task of the mythologist, who must 
therefore grasp the organic whole of a myth by 
direct intuition, and must let its spiiit work on 
himself, without being too exacting with regard to 
witnesses. The mythologist as well as the poet, na- 
scitur non fit. In the flat surroundings of Leyden, 
whither he had migrated for a short time from Heidel- 
berg, Creuzer felt unable to conceive any mytho- 
logical thought. The shortcomings of this symbolical 
school are palpable. First of all Creuzb:r mixes myth 
with symbol, admitting but a slight difierence between 
them, and confounding always the primitive and 
natural symbolism of the religious ideas of the people, 
with the artificial symbolism of the priests. Neither 
the primitive monotheism nor the priestly wisdom 
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in Obeozer^s system can be defended, and the worst 
is that he chooses his materials arbitrarily, that he 
confounds different periods, and systematically ignores 
a strictly smcntific treatment, and critical analysis of 
his materials. Welcker was not far wrong when he 
reproached him with delivering sermons on mytho- 
logical texts with great unction. Creuzer’s system 
bears the impress of the romantic period of German 
literature and science, in which it arose. Never- 
theless, considerable learning and good taste kept 
Creuzer from falling into many errors, which his 
pupils have not been able to avoid. The youthful 
labours of F. C. Bax r in elaborating a system of 
symbolism and mythology, have fortunately been for- 
gotten on account of the gi*eat merits of his later 
works. Among other things, he explained the net 
in which Ares and Aphrodite had been caught, as 
the cosmic nexus. German, French, and English 
symbolists have achieved incredible things in their 
absurd explanations. At present there only remain 
the heads of the Thoosophical Society, who are busy 
in unveiling Isis, and representing an esoteric doctrine 
as the essence of all religions (Sxnnet, Oi.cott, and 
Countess Blavatsky). Among men of science the 
symbolical school is forgotten. ^ » 

A truly scientific treatment of mythology begins 
with the appearance of K. O. Muller’s Prolegomena. 
Before him all attempts were directed to a systematic 
explanation of mythology ; even later writers, and 
among them Welcker, have claimed that mytho- 
logy should be treated in general, because the whole 
comes always before its parts. K. O. Muller de- 
clared his decided opposition to this course* and 
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thus opened the road for the actual historical treat- 
ment of mythology. He did not wish to hurl himself 
into mythology with a salto mortale, but to approach 
it by a thousand ways. He established the principle^ 
which has since then been the guiding star of all 
mythological enquiry, that the explanation of a myth 
must consist in nothing but the explanation of its 
genesis. Sometimes he has himself been unfaithful 
to this rule, and has wished to separate the ^ real * 
element from the ‘ideal’ in myths, but his merits 
as having been the first to cleai'ly formulate the 
proper task of mythological science, are not therefore 
diminished. It was owing to this historical treat- 
ment, that he regarded mythology in connection 
with the whole popular life, and made all our 
knowledge of antiquity an indispensable help for 
the investigation of myths. He also (kew the very 
necessary distinction between the actual myth, and 
its treatment by poets and writers, and formulated 
the necessity of resolving mythic materials into their 
original elements. These are all settled results, 
which no enquirer into myths e^n ignore, without 
at once renouncing all claims to a scientific character. 
In considering the errors in K. O. Mullkk’s work, 
we are first struck by the fact, that he attributes too 
much significance to the local character of many myths, 
however important this may be, and more particularly 
that he isolates Greek too much from Oriental myths. 
It is true he advises my thologists to study other mytho- 
logies besides the Greek, so as to enter fully into the 
mythical atmosphere of thought, but he rejects any 
historical connection between Greek and foreign civil- 
isation. We know this narrowness of view to be an 
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error, but we can hardly blame him for it, considering, 
that he saw the mischief done by constant references 
to Oriental priestly wisdom, and did not yet see the 
light which comparative studies were sure to bring 
after his time. 

The new life which, according to K. O. Mullek, 
was required for the study of mythology has come 
to it from a comparative study of languages. The 
founder of compai*ativc mythology is incontestably, 
Max MilLi.KR. We have first to examine what kind 
of importance he ascribes to the study of languages ; 
for it is intimately connected with the whole of his 
philosophy of language. Language according to him, 
is not the arbitrary expression, but the necessary 
condition of thought. Words and names contain 
therefore the key "to concepts and thoughts. If on 
one side language is determined by thought, thought 
also is determined by language ; nay, language may 
acquire an ind(‘pendent power, and react on the mind. 
Mythology according to him is properly a form of 
thought, not a * quid ’ but a ‘ quale ’ ; a form of thought 
so essentially determined by language, that it may 
almost be called a ‘ disease of language.’ This peculiar 
phenomenon is characteristic of a stage in human 
development, in which concrete intuition, not {abstract 
thought, predominates. We find it therefore in all 
childlike and natural times and conditions in anti- 
quity, and in those strata of modern society, which 
have preserved their popular character. The mytho- 
poeic process may therefore bo observed, in what 
is called modern mythology also. The peculiarities 
of language, which lead to the formation of many 
Mfiyths, are the gender of words, polyonymy and 
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synonymy, poetical metaphor, &c. Max MuLiiEB' 
has strongly protested against the misunderstanding 
that his expression ^disease of language’ contains 
the whole of his view of mythology. Mythology, 
according to him, is a form of conception, for the 
understanding of which language is the principal, 
but not the only means ; many things, not every- 
thing, can be explained by a reference to language, 
and Max Mulleb himself warns people against the 
exaggeration, which generally follows every new 
theory. However, this great importance of language 
for mythological studies has only been secured by 
means of compai'ative philology, and principally on 
Indo-(jrermanic soil. G. Hermann, and others before 
him, had consulted etymology for the explanation of 
myths, but they went wrong because they were re- 
stricted to the Greek language only. But after Bopp 
and others had created comparative philology, lin- 
guistic studies not only opened a wider horizon, but 
supplied a firm foundation for mythological studies. 
The relationship of the Indo-Germanic languages is 
an established result, and has become the founda- 
tion for other results in etymological, grammatical, 
mythological, and Jlistorical research. Not long ago, 
in answering some recent objections against the value 
of linguistic studies for mythology, Max Muller 
represented the equation: — 

l)iausli*Pitar « Zeu« Pater « J upiter « Tyr, 

as the greatest historical discovery of the 19th century, 
by which every student of ancient history and mytho- 
logy must guide his course, like the sailor by the com- 

^ In the Preface, which is worth reading, to W. W.Glix’s MyUis and 
Songa from the l^nth Pacific (1876). 
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pass • Thus the question as to any connection between 
Greeks and Oriental nations, which formerly was a 
chaos of the wildest fancy, has suddenly been raised 
by comparative philology to a scientific certainty. 
We can speaik of a primitive time, and of a primitive 
people amongst Indo-Germans, The treasure of words, 
shared in common by the people belonging to that 
family, allows us an insight into the conditions and 
mode of life, and into the religious ideas of this un- 
divided race. More particularly by means of the 
interpretation of the names of their gods do we begin 
to understand their mythology. 

Many objections have been raised against the 
part which Max Mullkr assigns to linguistic studies, 
in connection with mythological research. We need 
say nothing of objections which are entirely due to 
misunderstandings. Some paradoxical expressions of 
Max MfiLi.ER’8 have been so turned and twisted, that 
a meaning totally different from what they really 
possessed, has been falsely ascribed to them. An 
abuse of his method cannot be charged against the 
method itself. It is quite true that some so-called 
results of comparative philology, are by no means so 
certain as the equation just quoted. Another, more 
real objection has been raised against this ipethod. 
Digging in the mines of language, it has been said, is 
of great value, but it is dangerous for determining the 
substance of thoughts; and while philosophy in general 
is just surrendering the dangerous habit of giving 
an etymology, instead of a definition, something very 
similar is introduced into mythology. We often 

* Max MOller. The Lesson of J apiter {Ninetemth Cmtur^, Oct, 
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forget that the original meaning of a word, may 
be totally different from its later employment, and 
that we find similar mythic conceptions with totally 
different names, and very different ones with the 
same names. This objection should be seriously con- 
sidered. We may conclude that the part played by 
comparative philology in the explanation of mythology 
is more humble than was at first supposed ; but it 
by no means follows that the great and famous dis- 
coveries of philology are almost worthless in this 
^direction. However much mj^thologists may wish 
to narrow the use of etymology, they can never 
forget entirely the ‘lesson of Jupiter,' or leave the 
grooves into which research has been brought by 
comparative philolog5\ It is all very well to use the 
watchword, ‘ not words, but concepts/ but many an op- 
ponent of Max Muller, for instance E. von Schmidt, 
has fared badly by escaping too soon from the discipline 
of philology, and by hunting after concepts, without 
properly examining their vehicles, words. 

Max Muller has illustrated this theory of the 
right interpretation of myths, by several examples. 
We select from them the myths of Kephalos, Eos, 
and Prokris. Kephalos is the sun, the son of Herse, 
that ifi^ the dew, therefore, the sun rising over dewy 
fields. Eos has retained his own appellative meaning 
of dawn. Prokris, from a Sanskrit root park, 
to sprinkle, applied to raindrops, is again the 
dew, therefore = Herse, which is likewise derived from 
a Sanskrit root v/i/SH, to sprinkle. The myth may 
therefore be dissolved in the following four sayings : — 
Kephalos loves Prokris, that is, the sun kisses the 
morning dew | Eos loves Kephalos, that is, the dawn 
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loves the sun ; Prokris is faithless, but her new lover, 
though under a different disguise, is still the same 
Kephalos, that is, the rays of the sun are reflected in 
manifold colours by the dew-drops : Prokris at last is 
killed by Kephalos, that is, the dew is absorbed by 
the sun. We can see from this example that the 
linguistic method of interpretation sheds light on the 
contents of myths also, showing how, behind the 
names of gods and heroes there are natural phenomena, 
so that mythology represents the history of nature as 
the history of the gods. The followers of the com- 
parative school of mythology have worked without 
exception in that direction, though there were also 
considerable differences of opinion. Not only was 
there, in spite of the supposed certainty of linguistic 
results, a considerable difference as to etymologies 
and interpretations, but there was no complete agree- 
ment even on the principal points. The Wo schools, 
called the solar and the meteorological, diverged in 
different directions ; the former, whose recognised 
chief is Max MCllek, and Cox its zealous advocate, 
sees in almost all myths, stories about the sun, 
which rises and sets, runs, drives, roams about as 
a valiant hero, a faithless or bappy lover, sending 
down his arrows, then becoming decrepid and dying. 
Max MtiLLEK sees myths of the dawn in the stories of 
SaramS,, Helena, the Erinnyes (Sarauyu), Aditi, Athene, 
Eos and Tithonus, K(*phalos, Eos, and Prokris, Daphne 
and Apollo, Urva^i and Pururavas, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice, Charis and Eros. All these myths, which ac- 
cording to Max Mttij.ER are in the main of the same 
import, are explained differently by other mytholo- 
gists. The followers of the meteorological school in 
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paaiicular, such as Kuhn, Schwabtz, and Dabme- 
STETEE, discover everywhere the drama of the thunder- 
storm. According to them, maidens and treasures 
are kept in the heavenly stronghold, watched by dark 
monsters, till the strong god, or the bold hero, kills 
the dragons, delivers the maidens, and carries off the 
treasure,* This would mean that the light and the 
water of heaven are kept imprisoned in the dark 
thunder-clouds, but shine forth, and pour down on the 
earth when the clouds have been burst asunder and the 
air has been cleared. Some mythologists admit both 
interpretations, and choose one or the other in ex- 
plaining individual myths. Other natural phenomena, 
from which myths have been derived, ai*e the cosmo- 
gonic marriage between heaven and earth, the growth 
of plants, and the changing fbrn» of the earth in the 
different seasons of the year, the annual course of 
the sun through the signs of the zodiac, end the inun- 
dations of great rivei*8, as for instance the Nile. In 
general it is the ordinary, regularly returning, and 
generally visible phenomena of nature which ai*e 
discovered in myths ; but sometimes only more local, 
or scattered phenomena. Laistneb, for instance, has 
ti-ied to interpret several myths from certain nebular 
formations which can be observed on certain heights 
of the Alps \ The school of comparative mythology has 
exercised an almost uncontested sway ; only of late 
years many have deserted it. The charge is brought 
against it, that though supported for thirty years by 
such excellent authorities, it can point to so few 

^ L. Laistneb, Nebelsagen (1879). Rathfel der Splunx (a voIh., 

1889), la which he points ont that * der Alptranm ’ is at the root of mo»t 
myths. 
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perfectly certain results. Not only are there oppo- 
site explanations for the same myth, but many of 
them, at first sight of convincing certainty, display 
many difficulties, if more closely examined, and do 
not fit the myth without pressure. At present many 
people are inclined to see in comparative mythology, 
not much more than ingenious attempts, scientifically 
fruitless. This is certainly unjust, and we have only 
to transport ourselves back, for one moment, into the 
time before the foundation of comparative mytholog3%in 
order to see how much we owe to it. It is quite right 
that its results should be carefullj^ examined, and that 
besides the way which it has pointed out, others also 
should be tried which may bring us nearer to our goal. 

This has been done by the anthropological school, 
which follows Tylor‘ as its leader. If one reads the 
chapters on mythology in the first volume of Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture, we shall see, that he does not take 
by any means the same hostile position against Max 
Muller’s method, as some of his later followers. 
There is one diflerence that can be easily perceived. 
It is true that Max Mui.ler has taken an interest 
in the myths of other races also, which arc totally un- 
connected with the Indo-Germanic family ; one has 
only to read bis Chips, and different books on S/)uth 
Africa and Polynesia, to which he has written various 
Prefaces, in order to be convinced of this. But in his 
interpretations of myths ho takes his firm stand 
nevertheless, within the limits of Indo-Gennanic 
studies. Tylob, on the contrary, wants to study 
myths among races and nations where they exist 
to the present day. Max Muller always begins 
by questioning the word, in order to find the key 
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of a myth ; Tylor maintains, that real and sensuous 
analogy form the basis of mythology, and that the 
change of word-metaphors to myths, is a secondary 
phase. But here also, a physical interpretation is 
applied to many myths, only not so uniformly as 
by comparative mythologists. These suggestions of 
Tylor, howeveT, have not directly influenced the 
treatment of mythology ; this took place by a more 
extended study of Folklore. Folklore comprises all 
that is popular, not only in literature, but in con- 
ceptions, manners, and customs. There is often a 
most striking similarity between what is prevalent 
almost exclusively among lower races, and what 
survives in the lower strata of civilised people. It 
is this material which has been called Folklore. 
It comprises tales, legends, all kinds of supoi’stition, 
popular songs and melodies, proverbs and plays, 
customs of domestic, rural, and ecclesiastical life, in 
fact all sorts of things of which we cannot here give 
a classified account. Several comparative mytho- 
logists, such as De Gubernatis, Schwartz, and 
Kuhn, had carefully considered Folklore, but had 
always tried to fit it into tlie frame of their scholastic 
ideas. More comprehensive, and essentially different 
also^was the use which Jacob Grimm, in his German 
Mythology, made of the ‘never ceasing stream of 
living customs and legends.' But most of his pupils 
entered into the grooves of comparative mythology, 
though the school of Lachmann kept at a certain 
distance from it. Mannhardt, in his preface to the 
‘Antike Wald- und Feldkulten,’ 1876, declared de- 
cidedly his transition from the comparative to the 
anthropological school, in opposition not only to his 
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own foimer labours and to the pupils of Grimm, but 
also in declared opposition to Grimm himself. At pre- 
sent, the opposition between the comparative method, 
and that of anthropologists and folklorists, has be- 
come extremely sharp, particularly amongst French 
and English folklorists such as Gaidoz, A. Lang, and 
others. Both sides cany on tlieir controversy, not 
with real bitterness, but with an ironical air of 
superiority. The folklorists scoff at the compara- 
tive method, which restricts its comparisons to the 
Indo-Germans only, and refuses to take account 
of the strongest analogies between the thoughts 
of Indo-Gennans and savages. They take it for 
granted that myths should be explained from Folk- 
lore, not Folklore from myths, in other words, that 
mythic tales have sprung from states of human 
consciousness, such as wo can study even at present 
among savages and the lower classes. This is the 
very opposite of what was done formerly, when 
survivals of old, pure, and sublime wisdom were 
discovered in Greek myths, while at present the 
same myths with their crude, and to the Greeks 
themselves, most offensive tales, are represented as 
survivals of a period, during which the ancestoi-s 
of the Greeks stood on the same intellectual level, 
which is now occupied by Bushmen and Aus- 
tralians. It is true that a kernel of truth in these 
assertions may be separated from the strong exagger- 
ation with which they are offered to us. A decided 
advantage of this method consists in this, tliat by it 
the examination of Folklore has been freed from the 
trammels of mythological systems, and that it has 
rejected the claim of using the results of these studies 
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as a kind of ‘ basse-my thologie * by way of illustra* 
tion only, for well-established mythological views. 
But mythological research derives a positive gain 
also, from these studies. Hitherto> interpretations 
have taken a myth simply as a form of an idea, and 
tried to discover its outward form and inward mean- 
ing; but the connection between human thoughts 
and actions, between myth and cult, between legend 
and custom, between tales and manners, has been 
entirely neglected. This is the point to which 
the anthropological school pays great attention. It 
no longer, as comparative mythology does, explains 
a custom, from a mythological conception, but 
the latter from the former. Though neither of 
these interpretations always hits the right point, 
yet there is less danger of error in the latter, 
than in the former. The thoroughly antiquated 
school of mythologists tried to discover the doctrines 
which were supposed to be hidden in the myths. 
The comparative school is chiefly interested in the 
form of mythic conception, while the anthropological 
throws light on the general intellectual conditions, 
and the exteiiial circumstances in which myths arise. 
From this point of view the different directions of the 
inteipretation of myths contain a common fund of 
truth ; but they must allow themselves to be cor- 
rected, supplemented, and limited, one by the other. 

This historical survey of different schools of mytho^ 
logical interpretation will show that much has been 
done, but still more remains to be done. This will 
become still clearer if we now cast a glance at the 
whole field of mythology. 

We saw that the explanation of a myth ought to 
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be nothing but its history. Our object is not to 
discover a rational kernel in irrational tales, but to 
describe the genesis and the development of a 
myth. This no doubt is very difficult. Mythology 
has so many sides, that we must not exclude 
any method of interpretation, and it would seem 
very conceited to attempt an explanation of every- 
thing, by means of one key. We shall mention some 
of the most important classes of myths, and first 
of all those which have an historical background. 
Though euhemerism has a very bad name, yet we 
cannot deny, that in the ideas which ancient nations 
form of their origin, legends with an historical 
kernel, and myths, are often so closely interwoven 
that it is impossible to find out what historical 
facts were originally, contained in them, though we 
cannot but admit an historical event as the founda- 
tion of the legend. We cannot deny, and Grote 
has admitted it as regards Greek antiquity, that the 
stories of old wars and voyages cannot consist of pure 
nature-mjiihs, that legendary heroes cannot all be 
gods brought down to earth, but may occasionaUy 
have been deified men. It may be useless to attempt 
to distil history from myth and legend. Though 
this might lead to absurdities, yet it is not Jess 
absurd, to attempt to discover in half historical 
personages, nay even in the legends and histories 
of the Old Testament, nothing but nature-gods. 
Why should not the legends about the foundation 
of cities, the history of the Trojan war, the song of 
the Niebehings, the legends of the Israelitic patriarchs, 
and the stories about the migration of the New 
Zealanders, &c., contain some historical elements, 
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however impossible it may be to extract them 
completely? The name eiihemerism should be a 
warning against falling into old mistakes, but we 
should not be afraid to recognise what is really 
evident, namely, that several myths have sprung 
from historical events. Our opinion of a more 
modem form of euhemerism propounded by H. 
Spencer, who derives all religion from the cult of 
depaiied spiiits, has been stated before. 

We shall always have to consider as an important 
class of myths, those which depend on the personifi- 
cation and animation of the phenomena of nature. 
If the anthiopological school gives itself the air of 
rejecting all explanations of nature-myths, this is 
only affectation, for there can be no serious doubt 
of the great importance of nature- myths. All that 
we protest against is, that this interpretation should 
be applied even where it is not appropriate, and that 
people should deny the existence of any myths but 
nature-myths. 

Besides these tw^o classe.s there are the cult-myths, 
which owe their origin to a custom, or to the locality 
of a cult. There are besides, myths of civilisation, 
which ascribe the oiigin of civilisation, the discovery 
of fire, agriculture, &c., to gods and heroes. There 
are also cosmogonic myths which describe the 
origin of the world ; setiological myths which give an 
account of any impressive circumstance, as when the 
Kedskins of North America declare the red earth of 
their pipes to be the flesh of their ancestors. There 
are geographical myths, fully treated by*PESCl|j^; 
romantic myths embellished by imagination; and 
etymological myths produced by language. Tylok 
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and Lang have enumerated several kinds of myths, 
of which we have here mentioned only a few. Many 
a new discovery shows us the traces of a new mode 
of forming myths, thus Gleumont-Ganneau main- 
tained a few years ago that many Greek myths 
were nothing but little -stories invented by the 
Greeks, in order to explain pictures on pottery which 
they had bought from , the Phoenicians. Whatever 
we may» think of this ikonographic interpretation, 
it shows us at all events that the possibilities 
of mythical interpretation are by no means ex- 
hausted, as new circumstances can always be dis- 
covered which have influenced the formation of 
myths. 

In a truly scientific study of mythology it is 
necessary to distinguish, far more than is usually 
done, between the original substance of a myth, and 
its later development in literature, in plastic art, 
or in sacerdotal theology. The interpretation of 
mythological names and the whole of comparative 
mythology can only lead to a knowledge of the 
mythic material, ami even this but partially. A 
comparison of the mythologies of related people 
shows us what the undivided prehistoric race pos- 
sessed in common. This prehistoric mythology, 
however, must not be confounded with national 
mythology. It happens, but too often, that the two 
are mixed together, or that instead of Greek mytho- 
^^gy> prehistoric mythology is oflTered to us. But 
the latter explains the former to a small extent only, 
*^2£, the two should be strictly kept asunder. Pre- 
hlUbnc mythology, as established by comparative 
studies, is very useful in disclosing to us the meaning 

Q 
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of names and epithets, of mythic features, and cere» 
monial customs, by giving us in fact the traditional 
material, which has been transformed by nations 
in their historical development. But the Indian, 
Persian, Greek, Roman, and German mythologies 
have to show us what myths have been for ea^ 
of these nations, how they have looked on them, 
what they have done with them, and how far their 
religious thoughts depended on, and are reflected by 
them. 

Conceived in this way, the task of mythology 
becomes no doubt very difficult, and it is easy to 
see that there will always remain many gaps in 
our science of mythology. Before all things it is 
necessary, that all the material which has been pre- 
served, should be completely collected and critically 
arranged. This fundamental condition has not yet 
been fulfilled; how much would be required for it 
may be seen, for instance, from the meritorious 
undertaking of W. H. Roscueb, whoso very full 
dictionary of Greek and Roman mythology, carried 
out with the help of several excellent philologists 
and historian^ represents a fii’st attempt of an 
exhaustive collection ^of materials with reference to 
their ^sources.- 

It is not sufficient to collect and sift authentic 
materials, but it is of tho greatest importance to 
analyse myths, and to discover their constituent 
elements. It is easy to see why this labour should 
attrabt the anthropologists and folklorists, and it was 
really the collection of popular 'tales, which gave the 
first impulse to an elaboration of the fundamental 
types and formulas of mythic narrations. So far as 
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1 know it was J. G. von Hahn^ who for the first 
time, attempted to carry this out systematically. 
Lang followed him; and recently several others, 
as for instance B. C. Temple, have worked more or 
less decidedly in the same direction. It is certainly 
cufious that the same stories should occur as funda- 
mental types in so many, and such distant myths 
and popular tales. Such are, parting and returning 
(Penelope formula), delivery from a monster (Andro- 
meda formula), the false bride or daughter (Berta 
formula), &c. The explanation of these formulas in 
mythology and Folklore, and in connection with 
customs and manners, has hardly been thought of, 
though it is one of the most important problems for 
the science of mythology. In order to account for 
the wide spreading of the same formulas, even among 
nations who stand in no historical connection with 
each other, we must appeal to psychological unity, 
and similarity of outward circums^nces. This is at 
all events much more plausible, than to admit the 
possibility of an intercourse in pi*ehistoric times 
between remote races, possibly by means of slave 
trade or exogamy. 

We have thus touched on all the problems with 
which mythological research is occupied. We, have 
left out of consideration those myths only w^hich are 
purely literary fictions, like that of Eros in Plato’s 
Symposion or that of Herakles at the cross-roads, or 
those of the Gnostics, Nco-platonists, and many Hindu 

* J. G. VON Hahn, Griechische und Albtineedscbe Marohen (a vols., 
1S64) ; E. C, Temple in tho remarkable preface to The Legends of the 
Panjah (a voU , 1B86) ; in many of the publicationa of the Folklore 
Society a olasalfication of mythic^ traits hM been attempted. 

Q « 
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theologians, which are founded on abstmct concepts, 
because they ai-e not myths in the proper sense of the 
word. 

Chapter 26. — The Doirmatio and Philosopliioal Forms of 
Belisrious Doctrine. 

All religions, at all events those of civilised nations, 
have developed a didactic character. Such didactic 
elements can be seen through the myths, or are more 
or less separated from them, but always in such a 
way that they never quite belie their mythical 
form of thought and expression. Concrete perception^ 
and abstract concept are always more or less mixed 
up in religious doctrine; the former becomes the 
bearer of the latter, and the concept cannot quite 
renounce pictures and symbols. What we have 
already said about the spiritualisation of nature-gods 
refers also to myths. Max Muller, Asmuh, Darme- 
STETLR, and others, have given most conclusive ex- 
amples. For instance, in light, the transition from 
the material perception to the spiritual idea is vary 
natural and imperceptible : thus, brilliancy, clearness, 
truth and purity. The words infinity, and order, 
(regularity, law) express at the same time perceptions 
and thoughts. As soon as one takes account of the 
meaning of natural events, one arrives at the con- 
ception of a cosmos, and conceives the single phe- 
nomena in their connection with the course of the 
world. Thus myths are formed about the beginning 
of the world, the renewal of the world, and the 
end of the world ; or rather, the myths of the rising 
and setting of the sun, perhaps also the thunder- 
myths, and certainly the year-myth and the myths of 
the catastrophes of nature are expanded into world- 
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myths, in which nevertheless a cosmogonic and 
cosmologic doctrine cannot be mistaken. We do 
not mean to state, that the origins of this didactic 
character are to be found in the myths themselves, 
that dualism for instance arose from the impressions 
only which the conflict in nature produced on man: 
we only show that mythic form and didactic character 
do not exclude one another, but that on the contrary, 
they attract one another in many stages of religious 
development. When the Chinese talk of the order of 
the world, they think of the material heaven. Nobody 
will hesitate to consider the Greek stories of Hades 
aa belonging to mythology, and y^et tliese stories wen* 
the chief form in which the Greeks clothed their 
doctrine of what was to happen after death. This 
mixture strikes us, very forcibly in the Persian re- 
ligion, which laid great emphasis on the dogmas of 
the creation and end of the world, and developed 
them mythically. 

But although the didactic elements have entered 
into mythology’ from all si<les, yet th(^y’ are treated 
independently also. This takes place either by the 
didactic elements being clotheil in myths, and lending 
to them a deeper, and allegorical meaning, as is 
the case amongst tln^ Egyptian priests and Greek 
Orphics ; or by the religious idea freeing itself of the 
mythical fv)nn, as amongst Indian thinkers ; or even 
developing itself in direct opposition to it, as amongst 
most Greek philosophers, and the Israelitic prophets. 
But even in the latter case, religious conception can 
never completely assume the robe of pure thought, and 
of abstract idea ; it reejuires so essentially a figumtive 
form and concrete body that it loses its religious 
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character as soon as it tries jbo become pure philosophy: 
The god of religion, and therefore of religious doci^ne, 
is always conceived anthropopathically or anthropo^ 
morphically; an abstract idea, such as that of the 
absolute, can never occupy the place of a religious 
conception of God ; therefore the idea of personality, 
which is never entirely free from figure, is absolutely 
indispensable. Much confusion of thought might be 
avoided, if one always bore in mind, at the right 
time, this figurative character of every system of 
religious doctrine. 

We have till now only spoken of religious doctrine 
and not of dogma. It as true the word ‘dogma* 
itself, means tenet, and it would therefore have been 
perfectly allowable if, in what has already been 
said, we had talked of the dogmatic elements in 
the various religions. But it is better to define more 
closely the conception of dogma than we have done 
in previous descriptions, in which we considered the 
general characteristics of myth and doctrine. Dogma 
presupposes a church, a communion, which is essen- 
tially a communion of belief, in which the belief is 
fixed by a canon, a sacred book, a common symbol, 
ora creed. Church doctrine as a bond of commu- 
nion, an expression of piety, as the development 
of a confession of faith, forms the conception of 
dogma in the histoiy of religion. We do not speak 
of dogma where there is no church, therefore not in 
discussing the mythological religions of the ancient 
world, although these may possess numerous doctrinal 
elements; nor in the individual developments of 
religious doctrine ; nor in the sects in which religious 
communion is based, not on a common creed, but on 
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common pious sentiments only ; in fact nowhere where 
the communion of worship is not also a communion 
of fisith. But there are four ecclesiastical communions 
in which the development of dogmas can he ad- 
mitted: these are the Jewish community after the 
exile, the Buddhist, the Christian, and the Moham- 
medan churches. In Judaism, however, no actual 
development of a doctrine of faith was attained, at 
least no connected dogmatic system. The Jewish doc- 
trine consisted in the Halacha, meditations on the 
law and discussions on its decisions, and in the Hag- 
gada, tales sometimes in a rather fantastic form for 
the edification of the people. We find a greater forma- 
tion of dogmas in Buddhism, in which the formula 
of taking refuge with Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha 
formed a starting-point for dogmatic development, 
which indeed is not absent, though in the canon 
as well as in the history of the church, disciplinary 
preponderate over dogmatic questions. A complete 
development of a dogmatic doctrinal system was only 
attained in the two other churches: it was uniform 
in Islam, and oonfessionally very varied in Christi- 
anity. The formation and development of dogmas in 


Christianity and in Islam show a striking similarity 
in very essential points, but at the same time no less 
important differences also. Of the latter we shall men- 
tion one only, because it is purely formal. In Christi- 
anity, dogma only claims to be the doctrine of Christian 
faith, but the sphere of this faith is very variously 
defined both in substance and in compass. In Islam, 
on the contrary, religion embraces from the very first. 


tim whole extent of civil and political life, and political 
ifi^ bMong unquestionably to the ruling ideas of Islam. 
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Besides this ecclesiastical development of religious 
doctrine, which we call dogma, we must still mention 
the systems of individual thinkei's and schools, which, 
though they are often considered as philosophy, 
possess an incontestably religious chaiacter. It is 
certainly entirely wrong to regard religion as a kind 
of popular philosophy ; for it has to supply quite dif- 
ferent demands to those of a theory of the world. 
Nor can we regard the work of philosophy simply as 
part of religion ; for it treats of many problems which 
in no ways interest religious thought. But it is a 
fact that at a certain stage, religion endeavours to 
base and develop its doctrine philosophically, and 
that philosophy, from Plato to Hegel, was not only 
occupied with religion, but claimed for itsdf a rc*- 
ligious character. If we enumerate the thinkers of 
India, the priests of Egypt, the gre^at teachers of 
Islam, and the scholastic philosoplu‘rs of the Middh* 
AgeSj everybody will at once see bow difficult it is 
to draw a line between theology and philosophy. 
Religion forms the substance of j)hilosophieal specu- 
lation, the truth of which philosopliy desires to 
establish, and defend independently. Or else philo- 
sophy moves on untrammeled, but regards ndigion 
as a forbidden ground, and carefully avoids all 
conflict with a respected orthodoxy. Or else, theology 
and philosophy try to agree with each other by 
means of what is called double truth. Or else, the 
theologian, still maintaining his fixed position within 
religious truth, clothes it in ,the raiment of philo- 
sophy, from which he borrows the logical form of 
his dogmatic system. It is curious that Christian 
theology has most deeply felt the influence of Plato 
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and Aristotle, the two gi*eat philosophers of the 
Greeks, that is, of the nation which developed philo- 
sophy quite independently of religion . That Christian 
theology n( 3 vertheless boiTowed so much from them, 
aris43S not only from the fact that Plato and Aristotle 
were always the bcvSt school of thought which existed I 
in the world up to modern times, but likewise from 
the value which many of their forms of thought 
possessed for Christian theology. This is not 
the place to describe these historical connections, 
and still less to criticis(‘ them. We shall only 
remark that in the theological schools of Islam, 
Aristotle has been used for the same purpose as in 
the scholastic philosophy of the Jkliddle Ages. 

But there are still other phenomena to be con- 
sidered. In the {inciept world philosophy was 
often not altogether ri'garded as a system for the 
explanation of the world, or for comprehending 
all human knowledge, hut entindy as a means of 
salvation. It was so in India, where s(‘veral schools 
were striving after knowledge, which should free 
mankind from the fetters of an existence, separated 
from its real source. The later systems of classical 
antiquity also, neglected logic and physics more 
and more as compared wdth ethics, and pretended 
to give their guidance for a good and blesse3 life. 
Such a school easily became a religious community, 
as w^e mentioned above, and philosophers, for 
instance under the Roman emperors, often played 
the part of teachers of religion. In our century 
much the same has boon seen in the founder of 
positivism, A. Comtk, wlio allowed himself to be 
, honoured as the high priest of humanity. 
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As we aire discussing iihe connection between pbilo* 
sopby and religion, we cdnnot forbear mentioning one 
tendency, which occupies a peculiar and very isolated 
position in the history of religion, attracting small 
circles, but being hardly in touch with the great progress 
of development, we mean Theosophy. Theosophy in 
China, India, in Islam, as Neo-platonism and as 
Gnosticism, in the church of the Middle Ages, and 
in Protestantism, is for the most part very indifferent 
to religious, ecclesiastic, and confessional differences ; 
it dispenses with the severe discipline of a philg* 
sophical method, but grasps directiy at the highest 
truths touching the ground, the essence., the per- 
fection of the universe, the roads leading to higher 
knowledge, the unity of the natural and the moral, 
the physical and the spiri^al. Theosophy soars on 
its own wings to giddy heights, and l)oldly throws 
its measuring rod into depths, which imagination 
hardly dares to realise. It has the merit of rousing 
the spirit, though it cannot lead it into right grooves ; 
but it contains this danger, that not being subject 
to the discipline of logical and moral laws, it lends 
people to imagine that they can bo led to the highest 
summits of truth, on other but the toilsome and safe 
road of honest effort. 

We will still touch on one point, namely, the ques- 
tion as to the material relation between religion and 
philosophy. Since Ka.nt this problem has become 
inevitable. Philosophers and theologians cannot help 
occupying themselves with questions such as. Why 
and how far does religion require philosophy 1 What 
influence is exercised by the apparently innocent 
logical, fonnulas which the ibnner has borrowed from 
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tiie lAttwl Lastly and principally, Which philo- 
sophy is best adapted td religion? With regard to 
the last question, there are some who maintain that 
there is only one truly religious system of Chris- 
tian philosophy, namely Theism; others incline to 
the opinion that religion and philosophy are really 
indifferent to each other, and that the former may 
well come to an understanding with several philo- 
sophical systems. From an historical point of view, 
we have to remark, firstly, that religions which ex- 
clude philosophy are doomed to stagnation ; this is 
true of Buddhism, and of Islam after the times of 
Qhazzali. Secondly, that religion is on the best 
terms with two systems, namely theism and pan- 
theism. However strongly one may contrast these 
two, history teaches, that, religion, the Christian not 
less than others, is apt to fall back into the language 
of pantheism, and does not seem afraid of it, in 
spite of repeated warnings as to the great dangers 
of this view of the world. But here we touch 
again on ground which we promised to avoid, for 
the treatment of the material of doctrine itself, would 
require the development of a complete philosophical 
system. 

('HAFTSB 27. — ViM Balattoa of BoUgioa to Morality aai Art. 

We have already given our opinion in chapter 6 
on the independence of religion and morality, and 
their separate origin. But, on the other hand, the 
two are so closely connected, and influence one 
another so much, that a history of religion must 
always consider moral ideas, and vice versa. In 
order to discuss ttiis connection thoroughly, it 
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would be necessary to examine the religious value 
of the fundamental ideas of morality, and this must 
be carried out with as much philosophical acuteness 
as historical knowledge. Considered from the stand- 
point of the history of religion, and the psychology 
of nations, this question has been partially treated, 
but it has hardly been touched on in its whole 
extent ^ We shall here only make a few remarks 
on this point, as otherwise our phenomenological 
section would be wanting in one important subject. 

Although the gods do not owe their origin to 
moral ideas, they acquire, nevertheless, a high im- 
portance for morality. The order they represent 
is the order in nature and in cult ; but it faces man 
as something which ought to be, as something to 
which he must sulnnit, in fact as a moral law. 
This unity of the natural, ceremonial, and moral 
order of the world appears very clearly in several 
of the old religions, for instance in that of C'hina. 
But the gods are also watchers over the acts of imui, 
and punish transgressions. This idea is expressed in 
several hymns to Varu?m in the Kig-Veda. It is here 
of less importance how the gods judge the behaviour 
of men, and whether they only care for the honour 
shown to themselves. It is clear that the fiinda- 
mental idea of duty is connected with the religious 
worship of the gods, and that both thus acquire 
a deeper meaning. No doubt there are stages in 


^ We must here mention the two workn by E. von Hartmann, 
Phimomenologie des aittlichen Bewusstseins, and : I)a« reIigio«e 
Bewusstoein der Men^chheit. A Buj,'geBtive eBsay wa« also written by 
O. Flugbl, Ueber die Entwicklung der sittliclien Ideen. (Zeit«chr. f. 
Vdlkerpaycliologie und Bprachwitwenschaft, XII.) 
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which a belief in the gods sanctioned by religion pre- 
vents the attainment of a higher degree of morality. 
For the gods, conceived in human shape, become 
imperceptibly moral examples or ideals. As there- 
fore moral principles have outstripped these deities, 
who were formed in earlier, ruder times, the 
teachers of the people are pained at seeing how the 
iuunoral stories told of the gods, serve as a pretext 
for all sorts of iniquity. For this reason, Greek 
philosophers have again and again attacked my- 
thology which represents the gods as deceivers and 
adulterers. 

In the ver}" thought of a religious duty, the con- 
nection between religion and morality is implied. 
As soon as the cult becomes something different from 
a merely selfish act, it acquires an essentially moral 
character. It has the same character also by the 
self-denial which it entails, and the self-control which 
it presupposes. It is true that the directly moral 
elements in the cult, and particularly in the sacrifice, 
have often been much exaggerated. The thoughts of 
guilt and atonement which have been readily dis- 
covered in all sorts of expressions and customs, have 
by no means such deep roots, in the old religion 
as many suppose. Religious morality has passed 
through the following three stages ; at first, the 
gods demand only a careful observance of rites, and 
watch over their own rights, in the cult as vrell as 
in social ordinances, so far as these are of a religious 
nature. Secondly, the gods require men to observe 
certain duties towards each other, and watch over 
all righteous acts. Lastly, they look to motives; 
they want man to be virtuous from his heart, and 
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they are pleased with the virtues of humility a&d 
love. This separation of religious duty from mere 
ceremonial observance, is one of the most important 
sides of the activity of the prophets in Israel. God 
has no pleasui'e in sacrifice, but in righteousness and 
compassion. In India ritual was for the most part 
superseded, not by morals, but by philosophical 
speculations and magic. The virtues of the heert 
are by no means unknown among so-called pagans. 
Persian morals require not only right deeds and words, 
but right thoughts. Buddhism also, lays great stress 
on this, and with the Greeks, was especially 
hated by the gods. Thus cult as well as moral action 
becomes a duty, and a pure heart, with or without 
cult, is considered as part of the service of God. 

The infiuence of morality on religion shows itself 
in a third important point, namely in the doctrine of 
the future of the world as well as of the individual. A 
doctrine of the ages of the world, of its catastrophes 
and renewals, always rests on moral ideas, not only in 
Persian and northern mythology but also among the 
Indians, in Hesiod, and among the Mexicans. The 
way in which morality has influenced the originally 
animistic belief in a continuance of existence, is most 
interesting. Among many nations, life after death is 
only 'a continuation of life on earth, whether in a 
shadowy existence or in a state of blessedness i it was 
so in Homer’s time. But very soon a moral element 
comes in, reward and punishment wait for the good 
and the bad in the next life, the mere description of 
the lower regions becomes a serious moral lesSon: 
discite justitiam moniti: and on the other hand, 
Eaorality receives in Hie human desire for happiness 
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a powerful, ihough a somewhat dangerous ally. The 
eudsemonistip and utilitarian tendency which arises 
from the connection of religion and morality, and 
affects the doctrine of a future life, has its dangers, 
but whether it is right to stigmatise the alliance 
between morality and eudsemonism as wholly immoral, 
is another question. 

We have thus seen how religion and morality 
determine and help each other in different ways. 
Beligion admits such moral thoughts as duty and 
virtue, thus giving to the moral law its sanction, and 
the character of a positive, revealed, and divine will. 
That there are dangers also, arising from this 
intimate alliance, we saw already in the case of the 
One-sided euda^monistic tendency of piety and mo- 
rality. Asceticism represents what is against nature, 
as the demand of. religious morality, and drives self- 
discipline to self-annihilation, and independence from 
the world to a complete negation of it. Kitualistic 
and nomistic piety cares only for a strict observance 
of rites and the ceremonial law, and thus leads to a 
casuistry pernicious to all morality, the results of 
which may be seen in Talmudic Judaism and 
Jesuitism. What is called moralism represents 
morality as being by itself piety, and proclaims 
the honest man as thp ideal of all religion. Method- 
ism on the contrary, which is prominent in Bud- 
dhism as well as in Protestant churches, is so en- 
tirely absorbed in the method of reaching ble.ssed- 
ness, that in spite of the many exercises which it 
prescribes, it often neglects true morality. Lastly, 
there is a peculiar error arising from a recognition 
of an opposition between the moral and religious 
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ideal of perfection on one side, and reality on the 
other, leading to the admission of a double morality ; 
one, for those who devote their life to an ideal, the 
other, lower one, for those who cannot shake off the 
fetters of the world; a morality for monks in fact, 
and one for the laity. The former is mostly nega- 
tive. People hope to reach perfection by ascetic 
exercises, contemplation, and abstraction, and they 
ignore at all events the conditions of a life in this 
world. The latter consists of duties which can and 
must be performed by man, living in the world. 
The most dangerous sides of this separation, which 
is found in India as well as in Christianity, are, that 
active morality is represented as a lower stage con- 
ducing not at all, or only in a very secondaiy way, 
to perfection, and that the higher i<leal is entirely 
eliminated from the life of the people at large, who 
must be content with worldly virtue. 

Thus we have seen how closely the threads of 
religion and morality are intertwined. That reli- 
gious life has not only an ethical but also a mystic 
side, and in what relation the two stand to each other, 
are points vfhich we can only touch on, without 
attempting fuller discussion. 

Lastly, ait also, fonns a certain opposition to 
morality, and Schleiekmachek for instance, has 
on this ground divided all religions, into those in 
which piety is preeminently sesthetic or teleological. 
It follows from the division which we gave in 
chapter 9 of cult as either symbolical or practical, 
that it is only with regard to the former that 
religion can require the help of art, because here the 
chief interest is directed, not to results which are 
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to be obtained, but to the form of the representation. 
A rich development* of religious art therefore will 
bring the representative and symbolical side of 
religion into prominence, leaving practical piety 
more in the background. The services rendered by 
art to religion should not be undervalued. By 
giving expression to religious thoughts and feelings 
it develops and makes them alive, present, and 
concrete ; but it may also materialise them, and thus 
produce the danger of our dwelling on the beautiful 
external form and forgetting the inner meaning. 
Instead of lifting the spirit into a higher sphere, 
art strives to make us see the harmony in this 
world. This applies particularly to plastic art, and 
it becomes intelligible therefore that the controversy, 
as to the rights of in religion, has been carried on 
chiefly with regard to images. On the other hand, 
art owes to religion its highest thoughts and inspira- 
tion^, though it has also been driven on the rocks of 
a tasteless religious symbolism,- and had again and 
again to free itself from the shackles of types too 
much stereotyped by ecclesiastical tradition. 

Amongst the different arts in the service of religion 
we find dancing, chiefly on the lower stages of develop- 
ment; architecture, plastic and dramatic art (jn the 
middle stage poetry and eloquence on the higher and 
the highest ; music on all its stages. According to their 
nature and character different religions vary greatly in 
their cultivation of the aiiis. After what we have be- 
fore said on different arts, we need only add ayery true 
o^ervation of RAville’s, that when certain religions 
are said to be without art we ought to distinguish be- 
tween the ‘ not yet ’ and the ‘ no more.’ If the Semites in 

B 
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patriarchal times, the Greeks and Romans in, the ear- 
liest period, and the Germans of Tacitus worshipped 
the deity without temples, without any, or at least 
with very rude idols, they must be judged in the same 
way as savage tribes, for they had as yet no art suffi- 
ciently advanced to offer its aid to religion. But the fact 
that Persians, Jews after the exile, and Mohammedans 
admit no images, is not to bo explained from their 
artistic deficiencies, but because their religions have 
conceptions of the deity which admit of no plastic 
representation. In Christianity also, the different 
views of the relation between art and religion ai'(^ 
intimately connected with the different phases ol’ 
the conception of religion, and the various fonns of 
piety. 
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JBoohs Ref* mice. Amongst the writings from which we can collect 
ethnographic materials for the science of religion we have to include* 
geographical and missionary literature in its widest extent. Tlie 
following are especially valualde for the science of religion ; Zeitschrift 
fUr Ethiiologie, since 1869 (Editors — A. Bastian, K, Wartmanx, 
R. Virchow, and A. Voss); Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und 
Sprachwissenschaft, since 1869 'Editons — M. Lazarus, H. Steinthal). 

• In Anthropology the works of Prichard, Darwin, Huxley, and de 
Quatrefages are especially important. Much has been done for 
anthroi>ologY as well as for ethnography by A. Bastian, who is a 
great traveller. He worked up the rich materials which he collected 
in all parts of the worhi in systematic treatises (Der Mensch in der 
Geschichte, 3 vols., i860, Grundzugo der Ethnologie, 1S84), and in 
numerous and detailed y^’orks on single subjects, unluckily in such 
an abstruse style, and in such badly arranged masses, that his b«x>ks, 
with a few exceptions, are almost unreadable. G. Gerland’s first, and 
unfortunatisly only volume of Anthropologische Beitnige (1875'', is very 
suggestive, though challenging much opposition. R. Andrek's collection, 
Ethnographische Paralleleu und Vergleiche (1878), Neue Folge 11889 ', 
is of great interest; G. <Jkrland, Atlas der Ethnographie (1876). As 
general Mir\’eys we mention: E. B. Tylor, Anthropology (1881); ho 
also wrote the article on Anthrojwlogy in t)ie Euc. Brit. ; O. Peschel, 
Volkerkunde (*874, the 6th ed. 1885, is very little enlarged) ; the other 
works also by this author on geography are most instructive ; Fr. 
MdLiJEU, Allgemeine Eihinigraphie 2nd revised eil. 1879); he 

also e<lited the ethnographic portions for the anthropolugicaj^ part of 
the journey rtaiud the world <»f the Austrian frigate Novara (1868';, 
Amongst larger works, G. Klehm's Allgemeine KuUurgeschichte der 
Henschheit (10 vols., 1843-1852) is still valuable on ac'count of the 
numerous extracts from travels which it contains. But Kleacm has 
been quite Hurx>asse<l by Tit. Waitz, Anthropologic Tier Naturvolker 
(6 vols., 1859-1872) ; the first vol., Ueber die Eiuheit des Menschem 
geschlechtes und don Naturzustand des Menschen, has appeared in a 
2nd edition, 1876. The fifth and sixth vols. are not written by Waitz, 
but byG.GERLANi); the whole is an indispensable work with arich biblio* 
^^hy, and though somewhat antiquat^, the facts are thoroughly re- 
liable, but the opinions as to religious matters, especially in Waitz, are 

R % 
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not always correct. The somewhat strange idea of haying ethnographical 
and anthropological materialB tabulated, both as regards savages as well 
as the ancient and modem civilised nations, has been conceived by 
H« Spenosb, and has been carried out under his supervision, in 
accordance with his scheme of philosophy. This has produced the 
following works under the general title of Descriptive Sociology: 
I. English, by J. Collieb ; 2 . Ancient Mexicans, Central Americans, 
Chibchas, and Ancient Peruvians, by R. Schkppio ; 3. Types of lowest 
^ races, Negrito races, and Malayo-Polynesian races, by D. Dcnoah ; 
4. Afncan races, by D. Duncan ; 5. Asiatic races, by D, Duncan ; 
6. American races, by D. Duncan ; 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians, by 
B. ScHEiPio ; 8. French, by J. Collieb. Although the materials are 
not always collected firom the best sources, and are arranged accortling to 
philosophical points of view, yet one can make use of them, particularly 
of Duncan’s collections, with pro6t, but cautiously. 

Religion is treated in the works of Tylob, Lubbock, Fr, Sc’HDLTZJB, 
dec., ^hich have been mentionc^d in the general section, other books 
will be mentioned in the individual groups. A pleasantly written and 
concise survey of the religions of savages is given by A. K^,VILLE^ Les 
religions des peuples non civilises (2 vols., 1883), in which the best 
authorities are mentioned and used. To serve the Catholic polemic 
against the theory of development W. BcRNfeiPEB has published from 
interesting matenals, Die Naturvolker; MissversUndnisse, Miss- 
deutnngen und Misshandlungen (2 vols., 1885-188^)). 


Chapteb 28. — Anthropology and Sthnography. 

Anthropology occupies itself with the physical, 
ethnography with the social side of human life ; the 
former treats of man as a natural being, the latter as 
a rational social l|eing. It can be easily understood 
that these two sciences cannot be clearly sepamted ; 
for at all points their enquiries clash with each other. 
There is no reason for making yet another diffidence be- 
tween ethnography and ethnology, as some wish to do. 
Although ethnography can include in the domain of 
its enquiries the whole mental development of man, 
yet people generally divide the ethnographic descrip- 
tion of low races from the historical treatment of 
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avilised nations, and thus place ethnography between 
anthropology and history. In this ethnographic section 
we have a double object in view. We shall first of all, 
as fiir as science can help us, give a survey of the 
ethnc^mphic divisions of mankind, because these 
partly help to determine the development of religion. 
Then we shall cast a glance over the religions which, 
are found amongst the various races of mankind, and 
we shall not' limit ourselves to savages, but shall in- 
clude in our statement those half, or totally mvilised 
nations, whose historical development is hidden from 
our sight; such as the Fins, the Japanese, the 
civilised nations of America, Celts, Slavs, and even 
the Phoenicians. 

We can put aside the exclusively anthropological 
questions. One of the most important is the unity of 
mankind . The actuid state of the cqntroveray between 
monogenists and polygenists is this : that unity of descent 
cannot be proved either historically or linguistically, 
but that a physical and psychical unity of mankind is 
chiefly confii'med by the fertility of mixed races, and 
the agreement in their requirements, customs, &c. We 
must examine more closely the question as to the 
divisions of man into various classes. Men are divided 
into races, accoi’ding to certain hereditary and typi^l 
differences of a physical kind, and into nations and 
families of nations, according to linguistic and 
historical connections; the first division belongs to 
anthropology, the second to ethnography, but they 
oannot be separated from one another. Amongst 
sa'tniges, race is the only thing we can consider, but 
in- higher states of civilisation this only forms the 
foundatUm on which the development of nations has 
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been carried out. One very seldom finds in a monarchy, 
in which various races are politically combined, 
a Uniform national feeling. But various branches of 
the same race can, by a common destiny, grow together 
into one nation. Well-known examples of this state- 
ment are given us by Austria and France. 

For the classification of mankind several criteria 
have been taken into account. First, the colour of 
skin : even the ancient Egyptians recognised this dis- 
tinguishing sign; on their monuments they painted 
the Syrians yellow, the Lib3^ans fair, the Negroes 
black, and themselves red. In Blumenuach’s still 
popular classification also, which really divides the five 
races of man according to the five continents, he em- 
phasises colour as the chief distinctive mark by which 
Negroes, Malays, Caucasians, Americans, and Mon- 
golians are distinguished. CuviEU speaks of white 
(Caucasian), yellow (Mongolian), ami black (^Ethio- 
pian) races ; in the same way Tylou mentions black, 
brown, yellow, and white races. 

But many other physical and anatomical characteris- 
tics have been taken into consideration. Thus Qukte- 
LET has measured the height and proportion of th(^ 
limbs of a medium-sized man (homme moyen) amongst 
various races ; he finds that the taUest men, the Pata- 
gonians, exceed on hn average only by ono-foui*th thc^ 
shortest men, the Bushmen. As a principle of classifica- 
tion the form of skulls is more impoiiant. The Swedish 
anthropologist, Ketzius, has divided mankind into 
dolichokephalic-orthognathic, dolichokephalic-progna- 
thic, brachykephalic-oi’thognathic, andbrachykephalic- 
prognathic, and in his various writings he has placed 
the different races in four ways under this category. 
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Besides this, the classification of mankind, principally 
according to the nature of the hair, has been recom- 
mended. Thus, Fii. M.ULLEU gives the following plan — 

I. WooUy-hairt*d nations : — 

(a) 'Iiift-haired (^Hottentots and Papuan.^ . 

(h) Frizzy-haired (Ncgrtves and Kaffii*s}. 

I I. Slo^^k-haired nations : — 

(tt) Straight-haired (Au.stralians, Hyperboreans^ Americans, 
Malays, and Mongolians). 

(h) Curl^^-haired J)ravidians, Nubians, and Mediterraneans). 

Against this principle of classifying by the hair, 
(Jkrlanh and others have brought forward the fact, 
that no zoologist would use it in his classification of 
animals as a characteristic sign. Similar consider- 
ations prevail against all classifications based on any 
single physical characteristic. None of those distin- 
guishing marks is. characteristic enough by itself; 
the majority are not constant, but are influenced in 
a high degree by external circumstances, and vary 
much in individuals of the same race. Therefore 
most people combine many points of view in their 
classification ; etlmologicarl (linguistic) phenomena 
are suhordiuatcd, or added to anthropological (phy- 
sical) phenomena (by Fk. Mi’LLKK also) ; or a prin- 
ciple of classification is derived, not from a single 
trait, but from all traits taken together, l^y this last 
means Pkschkl arrives at seven races: — Australian, 
Papuan, Mongoloid, Dravidian, Hottentots and Bush- 
men, Negroes, and J^editeiTaneans. In this classifica- 
tion the moat objectional group is the Mongoloid, left 
by most authorities very undefined, and comprehending, 
according to Peschel, a varied assemblage of Mon- 
golians, Americans, and Malays. The ethnological 
features, which, with the physical, must be considered 
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in a dassifioation of mankind, do not of themselTes 
afford us a sufficient system of classification; but 
yet they have to he taken into account. We must 
turn to language and customs; but since customs 
cannot be put into systematic order, wo must consider 
language almost exclusively. Not till philology 
had opened the way, did ethnography receive its 
equally rightful place by the side of anthropology. 
In the study of comparative philology the forms of 
language (monosyllabic, agglutinative, and inflectional) 
must be taken into account, as well as the treasures 
of words (the vocabulary). But the problems of the 
relationship of nations can never be quite solved by 
these means. Even if various gaps in our present 
philological knowledge were filled in, it would always 
remain impossible to decipher clearly the history 
of many languages from their present forms. We 
must also consider that many nations have exchanged 
their language for that of their foreign rulers and 
immigrants, or have intermixed it with theirs (Negro- 
English, Arabic in North Afiica, and Spanish in 
South America); a similar process, of which we have 
no record, may have been canied out in other places. 
Therefore it is not always safe to determine a nation’s 
03igin from its language. 

We must mention one more classification ; namely 
that which Geblamd has based on the influence of 
natural surroundings. According to their various situa' 
tions in the countries they live in, men are classified 
as Oceanic, American, Mongolian, Arabic-Afnean, 
Indo-European races, to which we must finally add 
the isolated Bravidiafis. The greatest doubt is raised 
here, by the daring classification of Arabs and Semites 
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ivith 1 ^ races of Africa, in -which Qeb-lakd can oer- 
tainly appeal to the example of Latham’s Atlantida?, 
and to a remarkable similarity between, not only North- 
AMcans, bat also* Kaffirs, and the Semitic races. 

With regard to our ethnographic survey, we shall 
not bind ourselves to any of these attempts at a 
scientific classification of nations, but shall, on the 
whole, follow the popular geographical di-visions. 
We will therefore shortly describe the various forms 
of religion as it appears amongst the Aincans, Ameri- 
cans, Oceanians, Mongolians, and Mediterraneans. 
Amongst these separate races, we come across varia- 
tions in stages of civilisation. The names, civilised 
and uncivilised: nations are only partially correct, for 
no nation exists in total savageness, but every- 
where thei-e are already in language and social 
forms, certain elements of civilisation. With this 
proviso, however, we can retain the usual terms. 
The safest thing to do is to follow a proposition 
of TrLOH’s. He defines as savages, races who do 
not cultivate the soil, or possess domestic animals, 
who keep themselves by hunting and fishing, living 
mostly in the woods and using only the roughest 
wood and stone implements. But as soon as the soil 
is tilled and flocks are kept, a higher stage of civili- 
sation is reached. Tylor calls the races on this middle 
stage, barbarians; they mostly lead a settled life, 
living in towns and villages, or if they wander about 
as nomadic herdsmen, they have raised themselves 
above the state of savages by the secured possession 
of their herds. In general, barbarians can work in 
metals. For the third stage, that of civilisation, the 
“8e of -writing is the condition with which an his- 
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toxical life begins, when results of the past are con- 
sciously received into the life of the present. In re- 
ligion also, one can distinguish three stages, but they 
do not exactly run parallel with Tvi.ok's three stages 
of civilisation. In the lowest stage we find every- 
thing, in theory as well as in practice, utterly 
unorganised ; spirits are not individualised, and the 
almost exclusively magical forms of worship are 
connected with the special needs of daily life. In 
the middle stage, there is a well organised cult, 
with a priesthood, regularly recurring festivals and 
forms of worship, which have no special elfect in view, 
but are practised because they belong to the system of 
the worship of God. A consciously cared for, and 
developed religious teaching handed (kAvn in Avritings, 
characterises the highest stage- Wc have already 
seen in chapter 7 how difficult it is to give a really 
satisfactory’' classification of religions, and therefore do 
not wish these general remarks to he regarded as such. 

One important question remains ; how can we 
account for these great difference's in civilisation 
and religion ? In considering thi.s, most people think 
of the natural disjiositions whicli one race possesses, and 
another does not. Formerly, people, amongst others 
IvLE^XM, spoke much of active and passive races ; now. 
the peeuliaiities of the various races are mor<‘ 
minutely and clearly determined. However difficult 
it may be to distinguish original tribal and national 
dispositions, from those that have arisen in th(^ 
course of history and are acquired in the course 
of development, the opinion prevails with many 
people, that blood brings certain dispositions, and 
that one of the explanations of higher civilisation Ik'^^ 
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in the peculiar mixture of races. Interest has been 
aroused by this question in wider circles, pai'ticularly 
by the animated controversy called foiih by Renan’s 
description of the natural disposition of the Semitic 
races. But the view, that certain powers and disposi* 
tions are given by nature to races and nations is not 
generally accepted. There is a school which explains 
everything by outward environments and circum- 
stances ; some consider this to be a materialistic 
and democratic prejudice^. But even Waitz is 
inclined to lay aside a difference in the original 
mental gifts of various races, as being not only 
incapable of proof, but also improbable. In oppo- 
sition to this, j)eoplo appeal not only to the 
insufficiency of explanations based purely on out- 
wai‘d circumstances,, but more especially to the often 
proved incapability of races to overstep certain men- 
tal limits; and on the oth(*r hand, to the rapidity 
with which a nation grasps and retains tvhatever 
harmonises with its natural dispositions. If we com- 
pare the sanguine Negro with the melancholy Malay, 
we can hardly maintain that if these two races 
had exchanged their liomes and circumstances, they 
would also possess inverted mental abilities. Such 
differences can only be accounted for by original 
disposition. 


OiArTni 29. — Afirlcan Baces. 

£ooh of Itifi'rcitce. A rich Bibliography up to 1859 given by 
Waitz, II. A history of more recent researches is given by Ed. 
ScHAUENBURG, lleiseii in CVntral-Africa von ML'NGO Park bis auf I>B. 
Barth und Dr. V’^ogel (2 vols., 1865), and a survey is given by 

\ subject there is an important article : Race in Legislation 

and Political Economy (Anthropt>h)g. Review, i8<)6}. 
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C. M. Kak, who collected a Bibliography of Dutch works alfM>» Full 
materialB are supplied by the already mentioned general literature^ as 
well ashy the numerous descriptions of travels, and missionary reports. 
We shall mention at least the names of the principal discoverers and 
collectors : Barsb, Babth, Bubton (East Africa) , CAJLLii, (in Timbuctu), 
Camebon (across Africa), DU Chaillu, Habotbau and Letoubnxux 
(K abylia\ Klunzingee (Upper Egypt), Livingstone, Moffat, Mungo 
Pabk (Central Africa). Rohlfs, Schweinfubth, Roleillet, Sfikk 
(S ources of the Nile), Stanley, Vogel (his Travels described by 
H. Wagneb). The \idue of the materials on ethnography and the 
history of religion contained in these works varies very much. A 
survey of all the languages of this part of the world is given by R. N. 
Oust, A Sketch of the Modem Languages of Africa (2 vols., 1883). 
W. H. J. Blefk* 8 enquiries into l^uth African languages are 
most valuable. On dwarfs we have A. DK Quatbefaoes, Les 
Pygmees (1887). From a different point of \iew, A. H. Post’s 
A frikanische Jurisprudenz. Ethnologisch junstische Beitrage aur 
Kenntniss der einheimischen Reclite Africas (1887), is important. 

R. Hautmann, Die Volker Africa’s (1879), he also gave a minute 
account. Die Nigritier \, 1 . 1876^. We mention amongst esjiecially in* 
teresting works for the history of religion, W. Bosman, Nauwkeurige 
beschrijving van de Guinese Goud-Tand-en Rlavekust (3rd ed. 1737' ; 
A. Bastian, Ein Besuch in San-Salvador (1859, this work is a favourable 
exception to the author’s usual style, and forms the foundation for 
most of Fr. Schultze’s discussions on Fetishism) ; B. Ckuickshakk, 
Achtzehnjahriger Aufentbalt auf der Goldkuste (1834) J WiLEON, 
Western Africa, its history, condition and prospects ^,^856). 

As regards Egypt of to-day, many descriptions of travels, partly illus- 
trated (such as Eberh’ Aegypten), are well known. In some the 
description of monuments forms a prominent subji'ct. The best book 
on tbe modern state of Egypt is still E. W. Lane, An account of the 
Manners and Customs of the Modem Egyptians (2 vols., 1835 
F. Badekeb’s Aegypten can be studied with advantage by others 
besides travellers. 

On South Africa the best work is G. Fbitsch, Die Eingebomeu 
Siid-Afrikas (1872). Besides this, interesting fn>m a religious point 
of view, are Casalib, Les Bassoutos (1859, ^ missionary who liveii 

amongst them for 23 years) ; Th. Hahn, Tsimi’-Goam, the supreme 
Being of tbe Ehoi-Khoi (1883) ; Callaway, The Religious System of 
the Amazulu (1868-72, appeared in 4 vols. and was reprinted by the 
Folklore Society in 1 884). 

With regard to Jews, Moslems, and Christians in Africa one should 
consult A. Offel^b Die religiosen Verhaltnisse von Afirica (Zeitschr. d 
QescUsch. f. Erdkunde, Beilin, 1887). 
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Oh Madftgftsoar also there is a rich literature collected by J. Sibrcb. 
The principal works are by J. Sibbejs, Ellts, and others. 

The numerous nations in Africa cause ethnographists 
many difficulties. Apai-t from the many foreign 
immigrations and conquests, from the most ancient 
to more modern times, by which Africans have been 
drawn into intercourse with the outer world, the 
question as to the original relationship of the nations 
of this part of the world witli other families and 
races, ’ is most complicated. Even amongst them- 
selves th(^ tribes of Africa show such dissimilarity, 
that most scholars admit of five or six races 
in this continent. The Lybian population on the 
North coast, the Egyptians and Ethiopians, are looked 
on as belonging to the Mcditen-anean race, forming 
the Hamitic family, which is most closely connected 
with the Semitic familj". But, on the other hand, 
people have thought that they have found traces of 
an original relationship between the North- African 
Berbers and the Basques. To the South of this 
Hamitic group wc find the Nubians on the Upper 
Nile, and along the south edge of the Great Desert, 
the Fulas. These two together form a separate race. 
The centre of the continent as far as 20^ s. lat. is 
possessed by the real Negroes. The south is in- 
habited by two or three mces, theKafiirs, Hottentots, 
and Bushmen, These last are held to bo either de- 
generate Hottentots, or they are looked on. together 
with the Bcattorod dwarf tribes of Central Africa, avs 
a peculiar race of men, perhaps even a survival of a 
primeval population. 

This classification can certainly not yet be regarded 
as settled. The origin of the ancient Egyptians in 
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particular is very uncei-tain. All Egyptologists count 
Egyptians as belonging to tho Mediterranean races ; 
at best, some allow that the civilisation of the old 
Pharaonic empire sprang from a mixture of African 
and Semitic blood. They even lay weight on the 
points of similarity between Egyptian and Indo- 
Germanic ideas (Le Page Renouf), or try to find in 
Egypt the prehistoric unity of Semitic, and Indo- 
Germanic races (Lieblein). That Egypt had primeval 
relations with Western Asia, and that there was traffic 
with Babylon, as well as repeated immigration of 
Semitic tribes and settlements of Pha‘nicians in the 
Delta, has been clearly proved to us, by Eherk 
amongst others. Whether we must therefore con- 
sider Herodotus as in the wrong, and deny all con- 
nection between the Egyptians and the nations of 
Central Africa, is quite auotlier question. Language 
alone cannot in this case quite decide it ; although that 
certainly points towards Asia. The characteristics 
which distinguish ancient Egyptians, initiative origi- 
nality and perseverance, which Ebers particularly 
dwells on, are not such as occur in Negi’o races. 
Whereas, animal worship (which De Bkosses had 
already pointed out), Fetishism, worship of the 
dead, and circumcision are strong points of similarity 
between Egyptians and Negioes. Tlie nvsults of 
anatomical examinations of mummies would be 
most important, if not quite decisive: according to K. 
Virchow these results are not in favour of African 
relationship. On the whole the matter stands thus : 
the connection of ancient Egyptian culture with 
Western Asia, still outweighs the not unimportant 
traces of relationship with the Negro. 
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The unity of African races which had been 
asserted by Qkblani), who included Arabians and 
SemiteSj is at present eagerly defended by R. Habt- 
MANN. He. wishes to exclude altogether from An- 
thropology the ‘ blue-black, bull-necked, woolly- 
headed Nigger of the imagination ' and to substitute 
the ‘ Negritian,’ who is found in his purest form in 
Central Africa, but can still be traced from north to 
south. R. Haktmanx appeals to the fact, that no- 
where in Africa can w’^e find sharp lines dividing the 
so-called diflorent races ; the Berabra, Bedja, and 
others in the north, the Bantu in the south, show 
startling affinity with the Negritians of Central 
Africa ; if one separates the races it is difficult to 
say of some tribes, whether they belong to the 
Nubians or the Negroes. This difficulty is not yet 
settled, and it is questionable whether anatomical 
and linguistic studies will ever solve it. Neverthe- 
less, Africa divides itself naturally for an ethno- 
graphical survey and study of the history of religion 
into three large divisions ; the South, the Centre, and 
the North. 

The South of Africa is inhabited on the east by 
Kaffirs, on the west by Hottentots, and everywhere 
we find the Bushmen repressed and trodden under 
foot. The name of Kaffir was taken }>y the Portuguese 
from Arabian merchants, who by this word, Kafir, 
designated the unbelievers. Those people really call 
themselves A-bantu, or, the men. The same meaning 
is attached to the name Koi-Koi, by winch the other 
race calls itself; the nickname, Hottentot, was 
given them by Dutch colonists on account of their 
clicking, clucking, stuttering language. The Bushmen 
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belong physically and mentally to the lowest hoiq^ 
races, they are distinguished as savages from the two 
other tribes who are looked on more as barbariims/i 
Hottentots and Kaffirs are pastoral tribes and have 4 
fixed tribal government. Amongst the Kaffirs, who 
are said to have migrated from the north, people fancy 
they have found traces of former culture, and historical 
traditions of former chiefs and wars. Their principal 
tribes are the Amaxosa, the Ajnazulu, the Bcchuana 
(to which the Basuto belong), and more towards the 
west the*Ovaherero (or Damara). Tathe Hottentots 
belong the Namaqua and Korana, whilst the Griqua 
and half-bred Hottentots have arisen from a mixture 
with Em*opean blood. We do not here treat of the 
history of the colonisation of South Africa, through 
which, since 1652, these tribes have been more and 
more pushed back. At present the Kaffirs and 
Hottentots live in friendly relations, mostly as 
servants or labourers, in the domain of the four 
colonial states ; thus, for instance at the Cape, the 
Amafengu race of Kaffirs enjoy the protection of 
the Colony. But several of the aboriginal tribes live 
independently on the outskirts of the colonies, to which 
they are often a source of great trouble and danger. 
Their relationship with the aborigines is one of the 
most difficult problems for the colonial governments 
of South Africja. 

For everything concerning the impoitant progress 
that Christianity has made amongst the aborigines of 
South Africa, we refer to the missionary writings 
on this subject. We shall only deal here with the 
, religious conditions of heathen races. These con- 
ditions are so confused and scanty that the statement 
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oftm beon made, especially in regard to the 
Kaffirs, that these tribes have no religion at all. This 
is most certainly untrue ; for amongst all these races, 
we know of many religious rites, even though a clearly 
Refined idea of God is wanting, or at least is kept from 
our knowledge. Wo know many names which 
various tribes give to their gods; amongst the Hot- 
tentots : Utixo, Tsui*goab, Heitsi-cibib ; amongst the 
Kaffirs : Morimo and ¥mkulumkulu. But we do not 
know 'whether they are nature-gods, evil spirits, 
deceased powerful magicians, or ancestors. Tii. Hahn 
has interpreted Tsurgoab as the dawn, Reville 
explains it as the moon, and Heitsi-eibib is said to 
be a moon-god. These explanations are uncertain, 
although the dances which arc held at the time of new 
moon and full moon l>y the Hottentots, evidently point 
to a moon-worship.-^ With greater certainty we can 
look on Umkulumkulu, the Great Being, as the an- 
cestor wdio came from the original tree (others trans- 
late this from the bed of reeds). The worship of the 
dead and of ancestors is found largely amongst these 
tribes. The dead generally appear to their relations 
in animal forms. The custom, that every passer-by 
should deposit a stone at a particular spot, has pro- 
bably something to do with soul worship, and this is 
how the numerous stone-heaps have arisen. Besides 
the idea that men sprang from trees, wc have proof 
amongst certain tribes, such as the Dainaras, of the 
belief in descent from animals, in connection with 
tribal goverament and prohibitions of food (i. e. 
Totemism), • That these tribes are not utterly devoid of 
poetic fancy, can be gathered from many of their myths 
and fables. Thus the Damaras tell how man dis- 
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covered fire, so that wild animals ran away fright- 
ened, whilst domestic animals remained in the society 
of man. This tribe has also a sacred fire kept up by 
virgins. The history of the origin of death is most 
curious, and is told in many different forms in South 
Africa. Amongst the Hottentots it is the moon who 
sends the hare as a messenger to mankind, to say to 
them: ‘as I (the moon) die and live again, so will 
you (the man) also die and live again.’ But the hare 
delivered his message wrong and said, ‘ as the moon 
died, so man also would die and not live again.’ The 
Amazulu say that : Umkulumkulu sent the chameleon 
to mankind with the nows that man would not die ; 
but the chameleon dawdled on the way, and mean- 
while Umkulumkulu had changed his mind, and sent 
the salamander after it to announce d(‘ath to man; 
the salamander hurried, and brought the fatal news 
before the chameleon had arrived. In a far distant 
part of the world, in the Fiji Islands, we find a similai- 
story of the origin of death. The religion of Hot- 
tentots and Kaffii-s is distinguished from that of 
Negroes by the absence of fetishism. Ofierings are 
brought to souls and spirits, but actual fetishes are 
never, or rarely found. It is true, amulets are used, 
and all sorts of witchcraft play a prominent part. 
The wizards, doctors, and soothsayers united in the 
same person have authority over all sorts of secret 
powers. The manner in which they practise them 
varies ; sometimes they foim a corporate body into 
which people are received by consecration. We often 
find that they work themselves into a state of ecstasy, 
by singing and dancing, in order to conjure up 
spirits. They are looked to for the curing of sick- 
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ness, and of snake-bites, for victory, rain, and the 
discovery and exorcism of adverse witchcraft. In 
league with the chiefs, they thus have terrible power to 
revenge themselves, or to remove unpopular people ; 
but they theinHelves have often to forfeit their lives, if 
they do not accomplish what is required of them. 

Jn Soutli Africa, as in fact all over this continent, all 
sorts of mutilations are looked on as religious rites; 
such as the knocking out of teeth, the sacrifice of a 
finger-joint by a Avidow who remarries, and above all 
circumcision. Boys submit to this when they come of 
age, and then must at once subject themselves to strict 
rules for a certain time, afterwards to be instantly 
plunged into a life of lic<*ntiousness. As a general 
rule they l<-‘ad a riotous life and have wild dances, so 
that it is said of a newly-converted Christian: 'he 
dances no longer.’ Amongst all these ideas and cuvstoms 
it is difficult to pick out those which are peculiar to 
individual tribes. Kaffirs and Hottentots have prob- 
ably borrowed many customs from each other. 

The Negroes, j)ro})(uly so called, inhabit the centre 
of the continent, but the limits of their habitations can- 
not be sharpl}" detined, either in the north, or in the 
south. Reliable criteria also are still Avanting for an 
ethnographic division. Wo knoAV as yet far too little 
of many races inhabiting the country round the large 
iakes, and in the riv(U‘ districts of the Zambesi and the 
Congo. We know rather more of the tribes who 
form a series of states from the Senegal to Darfur; 
even their history is partially known to us. The 
Jolof ( Wolof), Hausa, and Sonray live there, and so early 
its the tenth contuiy a. d. they founded a powerful 
Mohammedan empire. Wo find also the Mandingos, 
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whose state of Melle (also Mohammedan) was known 
in the thirteenth century by its conquests ; and above 
all the Fulas (Fcllatah, Pulbe, and Peul) who formerly 
came from the east, but in the beginning of this cen- 
tury spread themselves from the west as conquerors, 
under Danfodio, the fanatic regenerator of Islam. In 
these districts the political and ethnical relations are 
very complicated. The town of Tiinbuctu on the Upper 
Niger, which has been visited by very few Europeans, 
is said to be the njeoting-place of several races, who 
fight amongst themselves for the possession of this 
important emporium. 

For many centuries Islam has been carrying out a 
mission of civilisation in (Vniral Africa The laws or 
customs of states in the Western Soudan are Moham- 
medan, and even further south we find Islam spreading 
Islam is here the popular religion, and is followed 
with fanatic zeal ; every 3 ear man 3^ pilgrims from 
Central Africa visit the Mekka festivals. It is true 
Islam has tolerated many popular superstitions, and 
has not rooted out some of the heathen beliefs and 
practices. Christianit3’^ has spread much less amongst 
the Negroes. Formerly it had its rapid triumphs. At 
the first discovery and colonisation 1)3^ the Portugm se 
on the west coast, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
Christianity propagated itself in Benin and lain 
in Congoland. Here for almost two hundred 3"ears it 
was the religion of a great kingdom, closely allied with 
Portugal, whose capital was San Salvador, but sim'i' 
then it has disappeared, leaving hardly any traces 
The Protestant missions of our centur3’^ can show moie 
fruitful but less brilliant results. With the exception 
of the colonies of converted negro-slaves (Sierra 
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Iteoixe, founded in 1787 by Englishmen, and Liberia, 
founded in 1823 by Americans), Christianity still 
remains amongst Negroes the religion of foreigners, 
to which only a few are converted ; it is nowhere a 
received national religion, even though on the Upper 
Niger a successful mission is carried on by Negroes. 

The Negro by no means belongs to the least en- 
dowed class of mankind. He usually possesses an 
'excitable imagination, and a lively comprehension ; he 
is sanguine, sensuous, really kind, and only cruel when 
angry, very impulsive, but without perseverance or 
fixed aims. Reviu.k reproaches Negroes with love 
of quaintness, and unconnected ideas. On the whole, 
he says, they are wanting in energy to use their 
mental abilities. They certainly can in no way be 
classified as savages. • They form a succession of states, 
in which we actually find (j|uit<? important towns.* 
Brutal wars and slave-trade disturb their social condi- 
tions. A touching example of their fo ling of inferio- 
rity to Europeans is given by the Negro, in the story 
of the two brothers, of whom the eldest, the black man. 
had the choice between gold and a book, and chose 
gold for himself, so that the younger brother got the 
book, which made him very clever and superior to his 
brother. The American Redskins in Florida have in- 
vented a similar myth. 

The lands of the Negroes are the home of the 
coarsest fetishism, which can be studied liere in all 
its forms. The fetishes, small and large, public and 
private, are called gris-gris, and ju-ju. When people 
come of age, the choice of a fetish takes place at the 
same time as circumcision, with fasting ; the signs also 
which many tribes cut in their skins and then paint 
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(tattooing) show that they belong to some fetish. The 
division between fetishes and amulets is not clearly 
marked, particularly amongst those races where Islam 
has hardly superseded paganism ; on the other hand^ 
many fetishes strongly resemble idols, as a human 
head and limbs are suggested on them, as in the case 
of the Greek hermae. Fetishes have their temples or 
dwellings, many are taken on journeys, and others 
are always carried about by their owners. However 
strongly fetishism is found amongst Negi*oes, yet we 
must not overlook the fact that religion is here by no 
means pure fetishism, and that by the aide of it belief 
in spirits, and the worship of ancestors and nature 
are very common. 

All sorts of natural objects, the sky, the sun, espe- 
cially the moon, mountains, and rivers are worship])ed ; 
‘even here and there we lind a l>elief in a Highest God, 
the creator of the world ; but of course this God is not 
worshipped, since as a general rule Negroes worship 
cruel, dreaded gods much nmro than fricuidly gods. 
Worship of ancestors is also very general. In Da- 
homey, and Ashantee, large human hecatombs are 
offered to deceased rulers. Amongst animals, serp(3nts 
in particular receive religious worship. The woi’ship 
of serpents has reappeared amongst the Negroi‘S of 
America, in Haiti, and in Louisiana as the worship of 
Vodu, but it is licentious and cruel. 

The conducting of i*eligious ceremonies belongs to 
the Fetishman, magician and priest, w^ho is ciSlle<l 
Fetizero, Ganga, and Chitome. He offers the ex- 
piatory sacrifice (to keep oflf evil) to the spirits, ho 
brings food for the departed, he prophesies, calls 
down rain, heals sicknesses, &c. One of his principal 
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duties is to find out evil doers. The belief is every- 
where common, that sickness and death are not 
natural events, but are caused by evil magic, and that 
therefore it is necessary to find out the guilty persons. 
Amid fearful noise, which Negroes make on every 
opportunity, the suspected person is dragged in 
and submitted to an ordeal, which mostly consists 
in swallowing a poisoned drink (the red water 
ordeal). The innocent man simply brings it up again, 
whilst the guilty man dies. 

. Secret societies are a striking feature amongst 
Negroes, of which several have become known to 
uSj and amongst them are some which have existed 
several centuries, such as the Empacasseiro. We 
hardly know the real object of these secret societies; 
some seem to carry out objects of civilisation, others 
perhaps have the mutual protection of their members 
in view. But there is no reason why we should 
ascribe to them a higher perception or a pure 
monotheistic teaching. As a general rule, people speak 
too much of the natural tendency of Negroes towards 
monotheism, wdiich pi-epared them to receive Islam. 

We will here mention something about the Island 
of Madagascar, which belongs geographically, oat not 
ethnographically, to Africa. Certainly the aborigines, 
who still exist as the Vaziml)a of the w^est coast, and 
have erected their stone-heaps ^cairns) all over the 
island, appear to be connected with the Negroes. But 
they were driven out long ago by immigrants, or 
have become intermixed with them. Fii'st Arabs, 
and later on Malays, settled here. The ruling tribe 
of the Hova, as well as their enemies the Sakalava, 
are Malays, which is evident from their physical 
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nature as well as from certain psychic and social 
peculiarities. The religion of the heathen Malagassee 
has no very prominent characteristics : belief in spirits, 
worship of ancestors, and ordeals are hero the order 
of the day. In our century the island has passed 
through wonderful changes, ever since the energetic 
Hova prince, Radama (1810-1828). introduced Chris- 
tianity and European civilisation, a work that was in- 
teiTupted under his successors through persecutions, 
but which has never been quite extinguished. During 
the last few years the whole state of Madagascar has 
again been unsettled by the interference of France. 

The inhabitants of North Africa are the most 
mixed race. The question as to whether relation- 
ship with Negroes or Asiatic descent prevails strong- 
est, has been already discussed. • Egypt has always 
been inundated by all sorts of nations; in ancient 
times by Semites, Per^ianfl, Greeks, and Romans ; in 
the Middle Ages, and in the present day by Arabs, 
Turks, natives of Asia Minor, and Europeans. More 
towards the south, amongst the so-called Ethiopian 
nation, a great deal of Arab blood has been intermixed, 
for the mountainous part of Abyssinia was colonise<l 
some centuries B. c. by South Arabians (Himjarib's), 
therefore the language, Ethiopian or Geez, is Semitic 
To the west of Egypt along the nortli coast, the 
abori^nal population may be found in Berber (Imo- 
shag and Berabra) as well as in the Tuarech and the 
Tibbu of the Sahara Deseii ; but Semitic colonies an<] 
Roman conquests in ancient times, Syro-Arabian 
armies and Turkish authority in the Middle Ages 
and in modem times, and also many of the Christiau 
slaves who were dragged thither and must be espe- 
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oially taken into account, have produced a sort of 
.mixed race which is generally called Moors (Morisks).. 

Islam is common throughout almost the whole of 
North ijrica. Only a few tribes on the Upper Nile 
are still heathen, and amongst the Egyptian Copts, 
as well as the Abyssinians, we find monophysi- 
tic Christianity. The Copts, under their Patriarch, 
during many centuries of oppression have kept tena- 
ciously to Christianity, though it must be admitted 
that they have degenerated. Still more debased ai’e 
the religious and moral conditions of Abyssinia, where 
Christianity is amalgamated not only with Moham- 
medan and Jewish (Abyssinian Jews are called 
Falasha), but even with heathen elements. Magic and 
all sorts of superstition, fear of the evil-eye and of 
witchcraft, the conoeption of Buddas, so-called sprites 
who transform themselves into animals, are found 
everywhere. Christianity itself really consists in the 
observance of certain ceremonies only ; the priesthood 
is distinguished by its ignorance and immorality. 
Therefore in Abyssinia, Christianity is hardly superior 
to Paganism, and it would rather be a progress than 
a retrogression, if the country fell entirely under the 
dominion of Islam, which is steadily increasing. 

Islam in North Africa is strictly orthodox, and 
recognises the Sunna as well as the Komn. Egypt 
has been for centuries the head-quarters of Moham- 
medan civilisation ; the town of Cairo with its splen- 
did mosques, of which the Al-Azhar mosque is also 
used as a university, is still a centre of Mohammedan 
learning. That Islam on the Upper Nile, in Nubia, 
BBd the Soudan, can tom the inhabitants into utter 
fanatics, has been proved repeatedly in modem history 
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by the continual appearance of Mahdis. In the 
desert the puritanic sect of the Snussi has many 
followers. Along the north coast, the states, when 
they aTe not colonised by Europeans as Algiers and 
Tunis are, exclude as far as possible all foreign in- 
fluences; Morocco is a state entirely closed to our 
civilisation. From the first introduction of Islam 
these countries have been famous for their religious 
teal ; in the Middle Ages they gave two dynasties to 
the effete Spaniards, the Almoravides and the Al- 
inohades. At the present day we find the worship of 
dead and living saints (Marabout) flourishing there. 
Few traces are to be found or expected in those 
countries of an actual or future revival of Moham- 
medan culture, which had reached its culminating 
point in the Middle Ages. 

Chapter 30.— ▲m«ricaa Btmtw. 

Boohs of Beftrence, The bil»lit»graphy is conUiiied in Wattz, III 
(1862) and IV (1864). Of special catalogues, we uieiititm tb© very 
complete one, especially as regards geographical and also ethnographical 
hooks, by Fred. MI^ller (Amsterdam, 1877). The older descriptions of 
travels dating from the 17th century are now only of bihliivgraphic 
value. This also applies to collective works, valuable at their time, 
made by the catholic missionaries of the iSth century : I.aeiteae ami 
Charlevoix) on North America, llie minute descriptions of the 
circumstances of the natives in the great historical work by Kobkutso.v, 
The History of America, and in PrebcotFb ('onquest of Mexico and 
Conquest of Peru are still of importance. Of modern descriptions of 
travels the most valuable, both on account of their illustrations and 
their contents, are those by A. voj? Humboldt and Maximilian Prinz 
OP WiED. 

A r^umd of the various religions of this part of the world, full ot 
information, was made by J.G. Muller, Oesehichteder Ainerikauisciien 
Urreligionen (2nd ed. 1867), a rich mine ol information, but in consulting 
it, one must remember that the theory of the author entails throughout 
a discrimination between a northern belief in spirits, and a southern 
aun>worship. In regard to Greenland the principal source of infor- 
mation is still P. Egsoe, Kachricliten von Grbnland ( 179 ^)* 
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works of Catlin, ScHOotORAPr, and the numerous lx>oks by D. G. 
Brinton, which mu&t certainly be used with caution, contain 
i nportant notices about the Indians of North America. A valuable 
but rather too vast a collection was made by H. H. Bancroft, 
Native Kiioes of the PaciHo States of North America (5 vols., 1875). 

A. Rj^ViiXE deals with the religions of the civilised nations in his 
Les religions du Mexiquc, de rAmerique centrale et du IMrou (1885) ; 
he delivered the Hibbert Lcjctures on this subject in England in 18S4 
On Mexico ; E. B. Tyi.<»u, Anahuac, or Mexico and the Mexicans 
(j86i), the same in Enc. Brit. 

On Ctntral America: Brassfab »k Bourrourg, Histoire des 
nations civiliscos du Mexique et de I’Amerique centrale, durant les 
Ril*cle8 anterieiirs h C. Colomb (1857 59 > 4 vols. On Peru, the work 
ofB. B. Brfhm, l)as Inkareich v*887). 

‘ The docuuieutH, consisting <»f native writings and oM Spanish report*, 
have been collected by King.shoroj'gh, Antiquities of Mexico ,18.^1-48), 
and in the vabiablc French collectitm by TKKNArx-C(>MPAN8 (since 
1837 j several puhlicatioiis of the Hakia'YT SociKT\. 

The questions which occupy ethnogi'aplhsts in con- 
nection with this jxirt of the W'orld an^ the unity and 
md(‘pendcncc of tlie American race. Even those who 
look on all Americans as belonging to one race, do 
not include the Esquimaux and Greenlanders, who 
inhabit the northernmost parts ; these are either 
counted as belonging to the Mongolians, or, together 
with certain tribes in the Polar Region of Asia, are 
looked on as a separate race, namely, that of the 
Arctics or Hyperboreans, who however have many 
points of contact with the Mongolian, and likewise 
with the American races. The admission of a separate 
American race is disputed on different sides. It was, 
and partially still is, usual to represent them as a 
species of Mongolians, or as a mixture of Mongolians 
and Malays, ^\llereas Fu. MubBKU defends not only 
the independence but also the unity of the American 
race, many anthropologists and ethnographists, more 
especially Americans, like to distinguish two or 
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more independent groups. Science will probably 
never possess the means of solving these problems 
with certainty. No convincing proof can be shown 
for the connection of Americans with other races; 
but there are a few traces of a connection between 
America and the Old World, before the discovery of 
America. That Icelanders of the Middle Ages knew 
Greenland, and perhaps even pressed further south 
along the coast, we know from their literature. And 
it is at least very probable, that the tribes along the 
west coast of America had intercourse with Asiatic 
nations. But in both these cases one does not know 
how far this intercourse w^ent, and what meaning it 
had. Neither the physical nature of the inhabitants, 
nor the flora or fauna, seem to allow of trustworthy 
conclusions. On the other hand, by means of the 
civilisation, especially of Mexico and Peru, a connec- 
tion with ancient civilised nations has been inferred. 
Thus only, people thought and still hometirnos think, 
can the extraordinary similarity in the arts, customs, 
and ideas of these nations, with those of the Old 
World, be accounted for. The sugg<‘stion has been 
made that their teachers were dispersed Jews, Phoe- 
nician seamen and colopi.st8, Ihiddhists from Asia, 
or. others. Even quite recently tlie tradition that 
we find in China, in the tiftli century, of an eastern 
country called Fusang, has been applied to America, 
Some people have wished to derive Mexican ideas 
from another side, namely from the ancient Kelts; 
but all these attempts must be considered to have 
failed. Fr. Mulleu's opinion seems the most prob- 
able, although its principal suppoxt is at present the 
insufficiency of all other explanations. Whether pbilo- 
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logy will ever prove the unity of the American race, 
must be left undecided. At present we are still in 
the state of examining the single families of language, 
in which subject important work has been done by 
J. C. E. Buschmann for the Sonoric languages (Mexico), 
and by J. J. von Tscuudi for the Kechu languages 
(Peru). 

We cannot therefore as yet expect a reliable 
scientific classification of the aborigines of America. 
The following short survey contains nearly all the 
most certain results. Amongst the North American 
Indians, called in a narrower sense Redskins, a separate 
group is distinguished in the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, and in the district of Oregon as far as 
the sea. The principal Redskin tribes are the 
Athapascans (Chippeway), Iroquois, Algonquins, 
Dakotas (Sioux), Appalachians (Creeks), whilst the 
Natchex of the Mississippi are in close contact on one 
side with the Appalachians, and on the other with 
the inhabitants of Mexico. In Mexico we can recog- 
nise three strata, that of the aborigines^ to which 
amongst others the Cliichimekes must have belonged, 
that of the first Toltek, and of the second Aztec immi- 
gration. The Tolteks came in from the north, but it 
appears that after their rule had lasted a few hundred 
years, they were driven towards the south by the 
aborigines, whereon the warlike Aztecs, who were 
related to them, conquered the land from the north. 
. Central America was occupied by the Maya branch to 
which the Quichd also belonged. The Arowaks and 
Caribes lived along the north coast of South America 
and in the Antilles. Our knowledge relating especially 
to the South American nations is very scanty. We 
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can distinguish the Brazilian tribes (Tupi and Guarani), 
the Abipones and Pampas Indians, the Araucanians, 
the Patagonians (Tehuelhet), and Terra del Fuegians. 
Along the west coast was a rather narrow strip of 
land inhabited by civilised nations ; in the north (the 
present New Granada) the Chibchas and Muiscas 
had settled, and more to the south, Peruvian civili- 
sation flourished, the oldest settlement being round 
Lake Titicaca; whilst later, the race of the Inkas, 
coming from the neighbourhood of Cuzco, assumed 
a governing position. The Inkas belonged to tlie 
Quichuan (Kechu) people, with whom the Ayariiaras 
are related. 

The racial characteristics of the Americans remind 
us strongly of the Malays. The American is reserved, 
serious, and dignified, and has gi’eat fortitude, especially 
in bearing pain. Ho is silent and sly, brave, artful, 
cruel, and revengeful. He cannot easily gi*asp any- 
thing new, and suit himself to circumstances, he 
broods on by himsedf, but his inner life is richer 
than that of many other lower races, evim than 
that of the Negro, who is as a nde his superior in 
material civilisation. American culture is closely 
connected with these characteristic traits, as well as 
with the nearly total absence of cultivated plants and 
useful animals. The American is a hunter, a fisher, a 
warrior on land and sea, but not a cultivator of the 
soil or a herdsman. It is extraor<linary that in this 
part of the world the middle grade of civilisation 
is utterly wanting ; Americans are either savages or 
civilised, though hardly emerged from the stage of 
barbaiism. Peru, Central America, more especially 
Yucatan, Honduras, and Mexico, are ancient centres 
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of civilisation in America, whilst the mounds on the 
Mississippi and Ohio also, are witnesses of former civi- 
lisation, The rest of the tribes on the continent lived 
in a savage state. Cei-tainly the warlike Redskins 
and the piratical Caribes stand higher than the abori- 
gines of Braaiil and the Terra del Fucgians, who are 
usually looked on as among the lowest of mankind. 

At present we have only spoken of the aborigines 
of America. They have been almost entirely driven 
out and destroyed by European colonists and 
conquerors, and have only partially intermixed 
with them. The tribes of the Redskins have been 
swept away by wars and their own vices ; most 
ethnographists prophesy certain destruction for 
them, and do not expect much from their sporadic 
attempts to accustpm themselves to a settled agri- 
cultural life. Only a few thousand remain of the 
once pow(jrfu] Caribes, In South America, on the 
other hand, as well as in Central America and Mexico, 
Europeans have intermixed largely with the natives ; 
but in the United States of North America this has 
hardly been the case at all. In the North, it was 
mostly Cormanic (English) colonists who took posses- 
sion of the land. There was however a certain mixture 
of the French element in Canada and Louisiana ; 
and in Mexico and all over the South the population 
is intermixed vrith a Romanic element (Spanish and 
Portuguese). As a third element, we must take into 
account the Negroes who were dragged to America 
in large numbers as slaves, because the natives 
were not able to do regular work. Particularly in 
Mexico, in Central America, and in the Antilles, there 
are numerous varieties of mixed races : Mulattos 
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(European and Negro), Mestizos (European and 
American), &c. 

But we must now look at the ancient religions of 
America, and shall begin by considering the religions 
of the savages. As we have already seen, wo must 
treat the Greenlanders and Esquimaux, who call 
themselves Innuit (men), by themselves. Amongst 
these people, missionaries have made many converts 
to Christianity during the last century, although 
they have naturally not been able to root out all 
heathen superstitions, even from the Christiana. The 
ancient religion has a few peculiarities : these are a 
belief in nature-spirits, in life after death, and in witch- 
craft, The magician, Angekok, has great influence. 

We shall not, in considering American savages, 
touch on those traits which they have in common 
with all or most other savages, and for which we 
can refer to our description of Animism and worship 
of nature. But we must refer to certain strongly 
marked peculiarities, such as Totemism, amongst the 
Redskins. A tribe or clan has its sacred animal 
which is worshipped and regarded as an ancestor. 
Unfortunately, we are no longer in a position to 
study thoroughly amongst American savagt*s, the 
whole social system which is connected with Totem- 
ism. All over the continent we find lax mariiage 
laws ; polyandry, exogamy (for example amongst the 
Caribes where men and women speak different lan- 
guages), and maternal I’elationship are strongly deve- 
loped. But at the time when people had the oppor- 
tunity of collecting more minute details on the abori- 
ginal Americans, attention was not yet sufficiently 
directed to these questions. The other side of Totem- 
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ism is animal worship; this we find in various 
forms all over the continent, and especially amongst 
the Redskins. Spirits were presented in animal 
shapes, as birds, hares, tortoises, &c. Pantomimic 
dances in animal masks had a religious meaning, 
as the dancer identified himself with the worshipped 
being. A youth, who in his early years had to choose 
his medicine bag. which he always took through life 
with him, made it out of tlie skin of the animal he 
first dreamt of. The religion of the Redskins is a 
worship of spirits. These spirits, Manitu, are but 
little individualised, and seem to be connected with 
the elements of nature. Amongst these spirits the 
chief is looked on as ‘ the great spirit ;* a concep- 
tion which has often been used to prove, that the 
Redskins had a pure, almost monotheistic, religion. 
This is distinctly a mistake; whatever great deeds 
are attributed to ‘the great spirit' he still belongs 
to a low grade of religion, and is generally 
represented in animal shapes. It is owing to a 
want of individuality, that he unites in himself 
almost all divine (jualities which are worshipped 
by savages ; he is connected with the worsliip of 
nature, as w(dl as with the worship of ancestors, 
and his form of worship is not of a higher order 
than witchcraft. Soiiiotimes ho is conceived of as 
a man, and then all soiiis of myths are told of him. 
Manabozho, the westwind, is generally the hcTO of a 
cycle of epic myths, of whom all kinds of adventures 
are related, which still survive amongst the people. 
Schoolcraft has collected these myths, and from them 
Longfellow borrowed the materials for ‘ Hiawatha.' 
An extraordinary idea, which is found not only 

T 
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amongst Redskins but also amongst other tribes, is that 
which attributes a mother or grandmother to the great 
spirit; in this J, G. Muller tries to discover the 
recognition of a fate superior to these spirits. 

Amongst religious ceremonies, human sacrifice and 
anthropophagy are spread all oyer the continent. 
A curious custom, particularly amongst Redskins, 
is the offering of tobacco, and smoking the pipe 
of peace is also a religious ceremony. Steam baths 
to arouse religious exultation, purgative drinks and 
emetics are often used as means of purification. 

It is remarkable that in America we find a develop- 
ment of religious ideas which is comparatively high 
for this grade of civilisation. Myths about the crea- 
tion, the flood, and civilisation are found in almost 
all parts of America ; they vary in form, but their 
purport is much the same. The highest spirit is the 
creator ; and the creation of the world is presented in 
various forms, most of which contain struggles and 
catastrophes. The hostile element from which the 
world is to be saved is the water ; stories about the 
flood belong here essentially to the cosmogonic myths. 
All sorts of ideas have been formed not only about 
the creation of the world, but also about the creation 
of man: man either grew from trees, or else pro- 
ceeded from caves ; at first ho lived in dark animal 
conditions till a god or some culture-hero taught him 
the elements of a nobler and higher life. These are 
the general features of the principal myths. 

We must still make two remarks. First : it would 
seem strange if in the eighteenth century, people 
tried to show that the idea of man in a pure state 
of nature is realised in these American cannibals. 
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Secondly: we are much struck by the strong re- 
semblance between the ideas and customs of American 
savages, and American civilised nations ; and this 
jiroves the independent autochthonic formation of 
this civilisation, 

Chaftkr 31, — The CiTiliaed Vatioiui of America. 

In speaking of American civilisation we think 
of the agricultural population of Mexico, Central 
America, New Granada (the Chibchas or Muiscas), and 
Peru, and of the traces of civilisation in the regions of 
the Mississippi and Ohio. The civilisation of Central 
America is closely connected with that of Mexico; 
but Peruvian civilisation is so independent that we can 
find no traces of mutual influences. If we compare 
the buildings, social^ arrangements, and religious con- 
ceptions of Mexico and Peru with those of the Old 
World, wo find points of similarity especially with 
Assyrian and Egyptian culture. In Mexico also, 
powerful princes liked to erect pyramids, temples, 
and palaces ; and a high stage of development is 
marked by the calendar, which in Mexico was 
arranged by the solar year. But if 'we accept, as 
Tylor does, written records of traditions as forming 
the border line between barbarian and civilised 
nations, then Peru cannot yet, and Mexico can hardly, 
be said to have reached the highest grade of civilisa- 
•tion. It is true that in Peru the sons of royal 
families received a careful education in schools, and 
were instructed by wise men in all knowledge 
necessary for priests and princes, and in the deeds 
of their ancestors ; but the memory of their country’s 
history was only preserved by oral traditions, and 
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they had to strengthen their memories by means of 
Quipu, or memory strings of various coloured threads 
and knots. We need hardly mention how unreliable 
and arbitrary were the explanations of these Quipu, 
Much later, after the conquest, Peruvian traditions 
were collected by an author descended on his 
mother’s side from the Inkas, who put them together 
in his Spanish commentary: Gauoilasso de la 
Vega, whose book appeared from 1609-1617. It 
was rather different in Mexico, where the his- 
torical and priestly traditions were preserved in 
writing, if we may designate as writing the ir- 
regular, and as it seems not definitely arranged, 
drawn and painted pictures used as helps for the 
memory, a soit of hieroglyphics, which hardly differ 
from the rough drawings of the Bedskiiis. Never- 
theless numerous documents existed in this writing, 
though they have suffered from a cruel fate. The fana- 
tic zeal of the first missionaries destroyed many of them ; 
others were lost later on, but some have been placed 
in museums and are laid before us by Lord Kings- 
borough in his gi’eat collection. These documents have 
not yet been successfully deciphered; Ixtlilxochitl, 
the descendant of the kings of Tezcuco, n^alised this 
great difficulty when he wrote his history of the 
Ohichimeks, using these native documents, which he 
only understood with the help of others, ' Besides 
this work, we possess from Mexico the Codex 
Chimalpopoca, from Guatemala the Codex Cak- 
chiquel, and from Central America tlie Popol Vuh 
or people’s book, a collection of local traditions, 
which was made by a native when their transmission 
was gradually dying out. This last book was 
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translated by Bkasseuu de EouRBOURa. All these 
writings, written in the American languages but 
with Latin letters, were composed by natives after the 
conquest. For the rest we have to depend on the 
reports of Spanish authors, amongst whom are Bernal 
Diaz and Saiiagun. 

The Mexicans woi shipped a large number of divine 
beings, small houBchohi gods (Tepitoton) as well as 
gods of nature, such as Tlaloc the rain god (also 
plural), (."enteotl the goddess of the earth, and others. 
^But the three principal gods are Quetzalcoatl, Tetzcatli- 
*poca, and Hiiitzilopochtli (Vitzliputzli). The first 
had the winged serpent as his symbol, the second 
the shining mirror, and the third the colibri; the 
names are said to hav(^ similar meanings. Although 
these god>s have hlols in human sliapes in their 
temph‘s, yet tlu‘se, and other symbols are wiilely 
spread. In Mi.'xieo as well as in Central America, 
where the chief gods Gucumatz and Votau have 
probably the same origin as the Mexican Qiutzal- 
coatL the symbols of the snake and the cross are 
often Ibund, The latter, which caused great astonish- 
ment to Spanish compierors, is referred generally 
to the wind god, as Quetzalcoatl and Gucumatz also 
are generally n'garded as the air god. But tlie 
explanations of these symbols and of their physical 
meaning is by no means easy or reliable. Quetzal- 
coatl is the god of the Tolteks, whose culture 
ho represents; his shape and history offer the best 
means of eubemeristic explanation ; the accounts 
of his rule in Tula, from whence he was driven 
by the intrigues of Tetzcatlipoca, and his wan- 
derings in Cholula, give us the impression of 
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referring to the fate of some mortal prince. On the 
other hand, his god-like character is unmistakable. 
He is the culture-god, who brought the elements of 
civilisation and of morals to man. He is a gentle god, 
who abhors human sacrifice ; and as a venerable pro- 
phet-figure ho introduced ascetic life. The idea of a 
golden age is connected with his reign ; then un- 
disturbed peace and prosperity ensued and the 
fruitfulness of the earth was marvellous. But he has 
disappeared since then, and sleeps either in Tula or 
Cholula, where he is expecting his awakening ; or he is, 
gone over the sea, from whence he will return ; the 
arrival of the Spaniai’ds was first of all looked on by 
the Mexicans as the return of Quetzalcoatl. The 
priests of Quetzalcoatl were therefore not antagonistic 
towards the Spaniards and they did not join the 
conspiracy of Cholula, and the piiesthood of the 
Aztek gods who urged the king into a war for destroy- 
ing the Spaniards. The myths about Tetzcatlipoca 
are much less developed, he stands more in the fore- 
ground in their worship and is generally addressed 
in prayer. He is principally the creator of the world, 
and most cosmogonic myths are connected with him. 
The chief god of the Azteks is Huitzilopochtli ; 
he is the brave war-god, who led the tribe of the 
Azteks during their wanderings, and helped them to 
conquer the land. Cruel human sacrifices are gener- 
ally offered to him, although they are sometimes 
offered to Tetzcatlipoca and even to Quetzalcoatl 
whose worship did not formerly admit of them. Theix^ 
is great temptation to make historical ca.pital from 
the traditions of the wanderings which are so pro- 
minent in the myths of Quetzalcoatl and Huit^o- 
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|K)ohtli. It certainly cannot be denied that historical 
reminiscences and ethnical circumstances are pre- 
sented in them, but even here it would probably be 
impossible to separate the historical kernel from the 
mythical shell. 

In Mexico worship was fully organised. The 
Teocalli were large altars in the form of graduated 
pyramids ; the Teocalli of Mexico formed the centre 
for numerous temple buildings. The cupola-shaped 
dwellings of Quetzalcoatl were more actual temples. 
^‘Numerous and richly ornamented idols were erected 
to the gods. Numerous feasts, mostly annual, were 
celebrated in honour of single gods, or of many prin- 
cipal gods together. At these feasts, human sacrifices 
played the chief part. They not only consisted of 
prisoners of war; but noble youths who had been 
chosen a year beforehand, and represente<l the god 
himself, were offeired every year to Tetzcatlipoca and 
Huitzilopochtli. The whole Mexican religion is cruel in 
character, and the agonies of the martyred victims are 
said to be pleasing to the gods. Connected with this 
we find an ascetic trait ; for there were several convents 
for monks and nuns. The fervent form of several of 
their px'ayers as communicated by Saiiagun, in which 
the faithful seek refuge with God as a merciful being, 
form a striking contrast with the more cruel aspects 
of theii* religion. Of course Sahagun may have made 
additions himself. 

We have already referred to the highly developed 
chronology of the Mexicans. The intercalations re- 
quired by the solar year of 365 days made a cycle of 
5a years necessary, which was begun with religious 
ceremonies. But the Mexicans knew of larger world- 
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periods also, which lasted some thousand years, and, 
were connected with the myths of the groat world cata-' 
strophes. There were five such periods of the world. 
The period of the earth, during which giants lived, was 
terminated by famine or earthquake ; the following 
by fire; the period of the air came to an end by 
violent hurricanes ; the fourth was the period of water, 
which ended with the great flood. Finally, at the 
time of the conquest, the Mexicans were living in the 
fifth period. We cannot say whether the Mexicans 
had really systematised this myth in the form in whic);; f 
it was transmitted by the Spaniards. v 

In the history of Mexican religion we must espe- 
cially draw attention to one figure, that of the great 
prince of Tezcuco, Nezahiialcoyotl, who lived in the 
fifteenth century. After being kept from his birth- 
right and wandering about as a fugitive, ho at last 
ascended the paternal throne and distinguished himself 
by a thoroughly wise and happy reign. He also 
worked much as a religious reformer, by raising a 
Teocalli to the * unseen god of the world,’ in which the 
latter was worshipped without itlols, and only received 
gifts which did not include bloodshed. 

Although they stand on the same level, yet the 
worship and religion of Peru were very differently 
constituted from those of Mexico. In Peru sun-vrorship 
was prominent. It was Manco Capac and Mama Oello, 
the children of the sun, who first brought cultui*e to 
mankind ; they became the ancestors of the race of 
Inkas. Some of the daughters of ro3’al families 
lived as sun-maidens in monastic separation. Toge^ 
ther vrith the sun, other gods such as Viracocha, Pacha- 
camac (perhaps water and fire-gods) and many spirits 
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^sailed Huacas, were worshipped. The worship was not 
less organised than in Mexico, but it was far less bloody. 
A chief point of difference lay in the religious position 
of the princes. Whilst in Mexico, the prince of a 
district was only the first amongst many other rulers, 
more or less dependent on him, the Inka in Peru, the 
son of the sun, had unlimited temporal and spiritual 
power, and was himself looked on and worshipped as 
a god. Amongst these Ink as there are said to have 
been some enliglttened men ; some seem even to have 
outgrown their sun-worship from rationalistic consider- 
ations. Tupac Yupampii, in the fifteenth century, 
is said to have maintained that because the sun 
always followed the same course it was not really 
a free agent : over ‘ our father the sun,’ there 
must be a higher .power wdio could force him to 
this service. Others are said to have argued in 
similar ways, but this has had no influence. on religion 
and liierocratic state laws. 

CuAi T 1 .H 32. — Tli« Soutli Sea Zslanders. 

Bml’K (if Hifeniicp. Tht‘rp is a rich literature up to 1870 in 
Waitz-(.kiu.am>, \' Hiul VT ; these volumes, mostly written by Oekland, 
are of niire value to tlie tMhnographist than the earlier volnmea by 
Wait/, bims^lf, wiio is more of an anthropologist. On this whole 
subject V)otb ancient ami mo<b*rn rworiU of tmvfl ami ini^isionary 
work are of great value. Of certain islands, ln>wever, we know as yet 
very little. A. boRNANDEit wrote on the Polynesians in general, an 
Account of the Polynesian Pace, its origin and migrations >.^2 v(*l8., i88o\ 
Ml of very risky combinations. In the works of W, Maui nek (Tonga', 
W. Ellis (Sandwich), and TrRNKH and 0, Finhch (Samoa), we jwssess 
on the whole reliable rep(»rtH with reference to more or less Hunted areas. 
« Especially interesting as regards religion are—G.GuKY, Poluicsian My- 
thology and Ancient Traditional Tlisttiry of the New Zealand K ace ( i8*;5) ; 
U. ScHiRKKN, Die Wandersi^eu dor Nenseelander undder Mauimythus 
(*856); W. AV. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, with 
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preface by Max Muluir (1876). B. K. Oust treats of the langnaife ill 
A Sketch of the Modern Languages of Oceania (1887). 

The works concerning the Malay archipelago are more numerous. 
The older English works by Crawfuhd (1820), and Baffles (1817), 
particularly these on Java, are still valuable. One can consult Lassen’s 
I ndieche Altertbumskunde, especially vol. lY, about Indian influence 
on the Island world. On Java we now have P, J, Veth, Java (3 vols., 
1875-82); on Borneo also P. J. Veth, Borneo’s Wester afdeeling (2 vols., 
1854-56) ; on Sumatra, the great work on Midden-Sumatra (4 vols., 
1880-84), in which the results of the Dutch expedition (1877-79) are 
described; on the Molucca islands, J. S. P. Riedel, Do Sluik-en 
Kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua (1886, a very careful 
ethnographic description), is most to be recommended. We learn about 
theAlfuresJn the north of the Celebes (Minahassa) from missionary liter- 
ature, and on the inhabitants of the south of the Islands (Makassaren 
and Buginesen) information may be found in several works by B. -F. 
Matthks. Much that is of interest for ethnography and for the 
history of religion is contained in the Veuhandelincjen and the 
Tijdschbjft of the Bataviaasch Genootschap which has existed since 
1778; and also in the Bijdragen tot de Tnal, Land- en Yolkenkunde 
van Nederl. Indie (since 1853) ; Indische Ggls (since 1879). these 
periodicals there have bet n during the last years very important studies 
and essays, by P. A. Tiele, On the Europeans in the Malay archipelago, 
by C. SnoucKtHurgkonje, On Islam amongst its inhabitants, and 
especially by G. A. Wilken, who wrote a treatise Het animisme bij 
den volken van den indischen Aruhipel (Ind. Gids 18184-85), also on the 
rights of marri;'ge and inheritance, on the sacrifice of hair, and other 
practices in use amongst these nations. 


The islands of the Pacific Ocean can be divided 
geographically into five groups. Nearest to Asia lies 
the Indian or Malay Archipelago ; to the north-east of 
it Micronesia, to which the Mariana, Caroline, Marshall, 
and Gilbert islands belong ; in the middle lies Mela- 
nesia, which includes New Guinea,- the New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, the f'iji Islands and a few others ; to 
the south the mainland of Australia, formerly called 
New Holland, and Tasmania ; the great eastern group 
is formed by the numerous groups of Polynesia. This 
region is inhabited by various races. The admission 
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of three races is the most probable. The first is the 
Australian race which inhabited Australia and Tas- 
mania. The second, the Papua race which is found 
most pure in New Guinea. Sometimes people wish 
to amalgamate these two dark races, but the ‘dif- 
ferences between the frizzy-haired Papuans and the 
straight-haired Australians seems too great to per- 
mit of it. In Melanesia and Micronesia, the Papuan® 
are mixed with Polynesian and Malay blood ; this 
is also the case in several other islands, such as 
the Philippine and Molucca Islands, where in the 
centre and on the hills remains of a dark race 
(Negritos) live on, having been driven out by Malay 
immigrants inhabiting the coast. Some people con- 
sider that the Papuans originally possessed the whole 
of the Malay Archipelago, and were the aborigines 
who withdrew under the influence of the Malay in- 
vasion. The theory maintained by many that the 
Mincopie of the Andaman islands belonged to the 
Papuans, would well agree with this. But the prin- 
cipal race in these islands is the Malayo-Polynesian, 
whose unity is as little doubtful as their Asiatic origin. 
The question as to their connection with other 
races has been answered in Various w'ays. Whereas 
Peschel treats them as Mongolians, Fouxandek says 
they sprang from a mixture of Aryan and Cushitic 
blood : both these statements have but slight founda- 
tions, Whether their original home is to be sought 
on the Malay peninsula or further inland, so that they 
would be the aborigines of Farthor-India, cannot yet 
l>e dc*cided. We have already seen in our survey of 
Africa, that far in the west, the ruling population of 
Madagascar belongs to the Malay race. 
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Australians are generally regarded as belonging to 
the races standing lowest in respect of civilisation, 
although Gerland thinks he has found amongst them 
traces also of a decline from former better conditions. 
Still they belong to those races who are least 
able to fight the battle of life. To all appearances 
they are rapidly dying out. Their religious con- 
cieptions and ceremonies are little known ; and what 
we do know about them agrees with the conditions 
found amongst other low races. They believe in all 
sorts of spirits and ghosts, and their religious practices 
consist in magic. Their minds an^ much occupied with 
the life of the soul after death ; and they believe 
that white men are the dead returned to life again. 
Religious conditions amongst the Papuans are rather 
more elevated ; but in Melanesia.-and especially in the 
Fiji Islands, we mu^t attribute much to the mixture with 
Polynesians, with whom these populations have many 
myths and customs in common. Many of them believe 
in one supreme God and they possess myths al»out the 
creation, but still they worship all sorts of spirits, 
nature-spirits as well as the souls of the de^partod. 
From the latest ethnographical researches by Riedel, 
WiLKEN, and others, we can see that the Papuans as 
well as the Malays offer rich materials for studying 
the characteristics of animism. Moreover the character 
of these two races is very different. The Papuan is 
lively and passionate, irritable and noisy, the Malay 
is retiring, (juiet, but bloodthirsty and cruel. The 
Polynesian, although of the same race as the Malay, 
stands rather between these two extremes. Never- 
theless the similarities between Malays and Poly- 
nesians are very marked. No race is so thoroughly 
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a cannibal race as this, although anthropophagy has 
been put down almost everywhere by foreign influences. 
But what still characterises Malays as well as Poly- 
nesians is that they both lay great weight on cere- 
monious politeness, decorum, and social etiquette. In 
outward behaviour and speech, they show thek respect 
not only for princes, but for all authorities, and also 
towards inferiors they preserve a dignified bearing. 

Polynesia has only been made known to Europeans 
by travellers (Wallis, Bougainville, and Cook) for 
little more than a century. At that time the popula- 
tion was warlike and cannibal. In this pai*t of the 
world missionaries have had their greatest triumphs, 
and have introduced Christianity and civilisation 
almost oveiywhere. Whereas the colonists in the 
Australian continent.have driven back the aborigines 
and destroyed them, the aborigines of the Polynesian 
Islands, which are now mostly under various European 
governments, have shown themselves quite ready to 
receive our religion and culture. Both missionaries 
and oflicials have appreciated the songs and myths of 
the aborigines, and have carefully collected them in 
Tonga, Samoa. Tahiti, liaiatea, the Hervey islands, 
the Sandwich Archipelago (Hawaii), and more espe- 
cially in New Zealand, whore they have learnt all 
they could from the chiefs and priests of the Maoris, 
the name given to the inhabitants of New Zealand, 

The Polynesian religion has many unmistakable 
points of similarity with the religions of all savages 
and barbarians. Here also we find animism and 
the worship of nature, witchcraft and all sorts of 
superstitions. Many gods called Atua are wor- 
shipped; this name is variously explained, whilst 
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the spirits, the guardian spirits in general and the 
souls of the departed are called Tiki. The most re- 
markable thing in Polynesia is the extraordinary 
development of mythology, which is actually not 
without ceHain poetical attractions, as may be seen 
by reading the collections made by Guey and Gill. 
We will here notice some of the mythical ideas. The 
principal god in all Polynesia is Tangaloa (Tangaroa, 
and Taaroa), who is mostly regarded as a god of the 
sky and of the sea. He is also the creator, and the way 
in which the earth was created is given in various forms. * 
Apart from the symbolic pictures of the world* bird 
and the cosmogonic egg, which ai*c also found here, 
the creation of the world by the supreme godhead 
is pictured in the following ways. The world is 
sometimes a shell, the body of Tangaroa, sometimes it 
only appeared after many unsuccessful attempts, or 
sometimes it is fished up out of the sea. Sometimes 
also we find mention of a relationship l^etween men 
and gods ; for men are said to be h(*avenly beings who 
have lost their way from the dwellings of the gods. 

In New Zealand, cosmogony has preserved a peculiar 
form of the myth of the separation between Papa and 
Eangi (heaven and earth) through their children. 
Amongst the Maoris, the principal character in myths 
is given to Maui, who appears in many other parts 
of Polynesia, but we cannot clearly separate his 
personality and acts from those of Tangaroa. Most 
people look on Maui as a sun-god, with which many of 
the myths agree, especially those refening to wander- 
ings and death, or in which he occurs as the fisher of 
the world or fetcher of fire, or he even catches the sun 
On the whole his myths seem to have developed into 
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fairy-tales. He is also connected with the myths about 
the wanderings, as the first man or the cultui*e-hero. 
In these journey-m3rths historical reminiscences are 
probably mixed with mythical elements ; and Schieben 
is in the wrong if he ignores the existence of the 
former, and refers all traits mythically, either to the 
sun or lower w^orld. The Polynesian conceptions also 
of the heavenly dwellings of the gods and the under- 
world kingdom of the dead (Po, Pulotu) are greatly 
developed and not clearly defined. However rich 
the accounts may be which we possess about Poly- 
nesian belief, yet they do not suffice to draw out, 
as GEiiiiAND does, a regular development of Poly- 
nesian religion. He distinguishes three stages: in 
the lowest, fear produced the faith in Tiki, guardian 
spirits in animal forms; in the second, an admiring 
contemplation of nature gave rise to the form of the 
principal gods, who faded away in the thii'd stage to 
make room for souls and demons. This consti'uction 
is improbable in itself, and cannot be sufficiently 
proved. 

Amongst religious customs tattooing must be men- 
tioned in the first rank ; it is found amongst other 
races, but it is nowhere so general and comprehen- 
sive as amongst the Polynesians. The painful operation 
was mostly l)egun on coming of age ; but the cutting 
of figures, more especially on the loins and stomach, 
ras continued for many years. Men were generally 
tattooed, women seldom, and slaves never ; strangers 
were sometimes forced to submit to it, but in some 
cases, even if they wished it, they were not allowed to 
undergo it. There is no doubt that this was a religious 
custom ; it was performed by priests to the singing of 
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religious songs, and it was said to take its origin from 
the gods. Amongst various explanations, Gerland’s 
has been most widely accepted ; ‘ People painted them- 
selves with the sign of the god to whom they belonged, 
whether as an individual or as a member of a tribe ; 
sometimes they painted themselves with the signs of 
both gods, their own protecting spirit and the tribe- 
god.’ Taken in this way, this custom is closely con- 
nected with Totemism, more especially as the scratched- 
in figures often represented animals : such as snakes, 
lizards, fish, and bii*ds. Under the influence of Christi- 
anitj^ the custom of tattooing has greatly fallen ofl* and 
is limited to certain remote districts. Circumcision 
was a religious practice amongst the Polynesians as 
well as tattooing. 

The laws of taboo are peculiar to this race and 
harmonise with the strict social difliu ences of aristo- 
cratic regulations. Persons things, circumstances were 
divided into taboo, as related to the* gods, and into noa 
as free for general use. There were pu1)lic and private 
taboo.s, some of which were lasting, and others which 
only existed for a time. Taboo was everything which 
had any connection with worship. Princes and nobles 
were included in it, but women only exceptionally 
and under cei'tain circumstances. Tabooing gave in*o- 
tection and privileges, but also imposed all soit.s of 
restrictions ; the word itself is said to mean ‘ strongly 
marked, forbidden.’ The laying on and taking off of 
taboo took place with religious ceremonies, at the 
latter, water was mostly employed. More especially 
taboo was the society of Areoi, which originated in 
Tahiti and from thence spread to other islands. This 
corporation traced its descent mythically from the god 
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Oro and claimed divine honours. Persons were only 
received into it after a novitiate and with great cere- 
monials; it included seven grades, which were dis- 
tinguished from each other by different tattooings. It 
was left to the lowest grades to perform the dances 
and actings, with which they travelled from island to 
island, representing episodes from the history of the 
gods. One strict taboo enforced the murder of all 
children .who had sprung from marriages between 
these licentious Areoi and native women. 

If we turn to the Malay Archipelago we find that 
matters are much more complicated than in Polynesia. 
Here the population consists not only of Malay im- 
migrants mixed with the aborigines (perhaps connecteel 
with the Papuans), but at an early period it fell under 
the varied influencQ^ of civilised nations. Although 
it is impossible to fix the time of the first contacts 
between Hindustan and this archipelago, yet they 
cannot have been later than the first centuries of our 
era; the culmination of Hindu culture in Java how- 
ever is much later. It lasted till 1478 when, with 
the fall of the kingdom of Madjapahit, Islam gained a 
decided victory in eastern Java. Thus Java had 
already a developed civilisation^ a powerful state-or- 
ganisation, and a history of many hundred years 
before the arrival of Europeans. The conquests and 
colonisations by European nations, first the Portuguese, 
then the Dutch, need only be mentioned in order to 
bring out the manifold influences and mixtures which 
have sp • decidedly aftected the ethnogmpbic confi- 
guration of the archipelago. The same can be said 
also of the numerous Chinese workmen and merchants 
who settle in many places. 

u 
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Amongst the Malays the old heathen religion has 
given place officially to the higher religions which 
have been the results of missions rather than of 
conquests. Formerly animism and nature- worship 
ruled supreme, but they were too quickly driven into 
the background to produce a perfect poetical mytho- 
logy as in Polynesia. Certainly many of the most 
barbaious races have remained lieathen up to the 
present day ; as for instance, the Dayaks of Borneo 
amongst whom the collecting of heads is looked on 
as an offering for the dead; and tlie Battaks of 
Central Sumatra, who are cannibals to this day ; but 
amongst both tribes Christian missions have worked 
with some results. The Tagalas of the Philippine 
Islands have been Christianised under the Spanish 
dominion, and the Alfuras of the Minahassa by Protes- 
tant missions. Amongst the races on the islands 
between the Celebes and New Guinea, which have 
been described by RfEOEL. Christianity has only taken 
root in a few exceptional cases, as in Ambon ; but 
most of these races continue in heatlum conditions. 
It is true that everywhere, even in Java, these still 
exist, and are barely concealed by Hinduism, Moham- 
medanism, and Christianity. Belief in ghosts, the 
worship of nature and of the dead, sacrificial feasts, 
and all kinds of magic occur in Java, as well as 
amongst the inhabitants fonned of mixed races in the 
Molucca Islands. The knowledge of various magic arts 
and formulas (Ngelmu, Rapal) is more especially de- 
veloped. Gifts are often offered to the dead ; and people 
believe in their transformation into animal forms, and 
dread their revenge or punishments. Thus we find a 
widespread belief that the souls of women who have died 
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in child-birth are dangerous to men and children. 
WiLKEN has shown how animism governs popular 
belief and popular customs in the Indian Archipelago 
and in Java, no less than amongst races of a lower 
grade. 

Hinduism has mostly spread over Java, Bali, and 
Madura; but in other islands, even amongst the 
Dayaks of Borneo, we find customs which can be 
traced to Indian influences. Literature originated and 
developed itself in Java under the influence of Indian 
thought and forii»s ; the ancient Javanese, or Kawi lan- 
guage, the study of which has made gi*eat progress since 
the time of A.W. yon HuMUomT, under Frikdkbich, 
Cohen Stuart, Kern, and others, is a Malay idiom 
cultivated under the influence of Sanskrit. In this 
language, inscriptions as well as literary productions 
have been preserved ; the latter are partly of an 
epic character, themes from the Indian Mahabh4\rata 
worked up in local Javanese settings. Later on, 
native hero- fables were included in Javanese litera- 
ture. Moreover there are many examples of reli- 
gious, moral, and mystic writings composed in a 
Mohammedan spirit, and a popular literature, such as 
the dramatised stories of the Wajang (a sort of mario- 
nettes). Let us return to Indian influences which are 
also most important in religious mattei*s. Numerous 
images of gods, symbols (Linga, Phallus), and espe- 
cially remains of buildings, bear witness to the spimd 
of Indian culture in Java. These are now mostly 
destroyed, more by nature than by the hand of man, 
hut enough remains to enable us to judge of their 
former gi*eatness. Hindu temples were chiefly found 
on the mountain plateau of Diengand at Pram Canam. 
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whilst Buddhist temples are found in the province of 
Kadoe. Of the latter the colossal building of Boro- 
budur is the most wonderful. Its numerous walls, 
passages, and terraces, ornamented with rich sculp- 
ture and bas-reliefs, and its statue of Buddha, 
intentionally left unfinished, as some suppose, afford 
us a glimpse of the importance to which Buddhism 
grew in Java. Still Hinduism seems to have been more 
widely spread. In Java we find Vishnu and Brahma, 
and more especially /Siva with DurgS. and Ganesa. The 
stem ascetic life to which many Javanese submitted 
and the wild licentious worship of Linga are of /Sivaitie 
origin. Now although the Indian religion has long 
ago disappeared from Java, it still leaves these traces: 
but the ascetic life has assumed a Mohammedan cloak, 
and licentiousness has remained » a national custom, 
sometimes connected with heathen practices. A 
striking fonn in the Pantheon, not only in Java but 
elsewhere in the archipelago, is Batara Guru, who 
is generally worshipped as the highest, the creative 
God. His name shows an Indian origin and he 
may be related to /Siva ; ceiiainly some native con- 
ceptions have become blended with him. 

Islam is widely spread in the archipelago, though 
without having altogether superseded heathen ideas 
and customs. In Java, Islam is the national religion ; 
it has an official character at the coux*ts of the native 
princes and nobles, and is even recognised and pro- 
tected as such by the Dutch government. Amongst 
the people obedience to rehgious duty may often l>t* 
but laxly observed, but the participation in Moham- 
medan festivals recalls people to Islam again, and 
the pilgrimage to Mekka inflames fanaticism. The 
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heaii of Mohammedan life in the archipelago is 
the permanent Djawah colony in Mekka, which has 
been described by Snouck-Hurghonje. From that 
centre a knowledge of religious law, and membership 
of mystic societies in the archipelago, receive strong 
supports 

In the Malay Archipelago, Christianity has only 
achieved glorious successes amongst the Alfuras of 
the Minahassa, For the rest the numerous missionary 
societies do not work amongst these islands without 
some success ; but, with a few exceptions, they 
have not progi*essed beyond the stage of individual 
conversions and the formation of small congregations. 
As a rule these results ripen more quickly amongst 
savages and totally heaithen races, than for instance 
in Java, where, however, in certain places con- 
gregations of natives have been collected, but where 
in general, Islam has gained an advantage over 
Christianity. Wherever this is the case experience 
shows us that ('hristian missions have to work 
under the most unfavourable circumstances. 

C'UAPTER 33. — XoniToliMi Bace. 

liookB of jReference, A want that has never been replaced is the 
absence in Waitz* work of anything on the Mongolian race, the 
tnateiial being scattered in descnptious of travels, in ethnographic 
reports on the population of the Eussian empire, and in various 
periodicals and reports of learned societies, &c. To obtain a general 
survey one must use those parts of Fr. MI^ller's AUgemeine Ethno- 
graphie which refer to this subject ; he is as usual thoroughly trust- 
worthy, but says too little about religion. ' 

With reference to Siberia, the following are of great interest : A. 
Castren, Heiseerinnemngen aus den Jabren 1838-44 (1853), and 
Eeiseberiohte nnd Bxiefe aus den Jahren 1 845-49 (1856), both edited by 
A. Bcbixfkbb ; W. Eauloff, Siblrien. Lose Blatter eines reisenden 
Binguisten (1885, in it there is a chapter Das Schamanenthum und sein 
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Cttltus) ; Proben der Volkslitteratur der turkischen Stamme Sud'Sibiriena 
(8 vole., 1866 -1872), A. ScHiEPNBii, Heldenaagen der minnssinscben 
Tataren (1859V Amongst older writings on Central Asia we must 
specially mention I. J. Schmidt, Forscliungeii im Gebiete der alteren 
religiosen, politisciien und literiirischen Bildnngsgescliiclite der Volker 
Mittelasiens (1824% &c. ; amongst more inodern works there are Arm. 
Vx\MB^RY, Die primitive Cultur dea tnrko-tartarischen Volkes auf 
Grund sprachlicher Forschungen (1879) ; Das Tiirkenvolk in seinen 
ethnologischen und ethnographisohen Bezielmngcn geschildert (1885). 
Japan is thoroughly treated by .1. J. Rein (2 vols,, 1881 -86 \ whilst 
amongst numerous books of travels, we must mention the beautifully 
illustrated book by C. Netto, and the clever descriptions of Mrs. 
Isabella Bird. Much trustworthy material is to be found also in the 
works and essays of Ph. F.von Sikbold, . 7 . Hoffmann, L^on de Rosny, 
A. Pfizmaier, and B. H. Chamberlain. As regards the Mongolian 
elements which may be found in the languages of India Proper and 
Farther-India we can compare the valuable catalogue of the languages 
of both coantne«« by R, N. CU8T, A sketch of the modern languages of 
the East Indies (1878). 

The name Mongolian is really that of an ethnic 
family which forms a small branch of a largo race, but 
it is often applied to the whole race, which others 
prefer to call the ‘ high- Asiatic race.’ \V e have already 
mentioned that this race with some ethnographists is 
a large bag into which they throw every conceivable 
thing. Thus Pksoukl unhesitatingly includes all 
Americans and Malayo-Polynesians iuthe'inoiigoloide ’ 
nations, just as Max Muller includes the Malayo- 
Polynesians and the Dra vidian nations of Himlustan, 
which last, according to Pekciikl and most othno- 
graphists, forma race by themselves. Fa. Mullkl 
has, more than any one else, limited the domain of the 
Mongolians, since he considered even the tribes on tlu‘ 
north coast of Siberia, Kamtschatkans, Ainos, and 
others, with the American Esquimaux, os a special race 
— that of the Arctics or Hyperboreans. But even thuv'=‘ 
the Mongolian race remains not only the most numei*' 
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ous of all, but it is the race whose unity and connection 
are most withdrawn from our eyes. Even tradition 
can no longer give any information as to the wander- 
ings of the Mongolian tribes in ancient times, and 
their relations with other nations, whom they perhaps 
drove out from their possessions, or with whom they 
intermixed ; the study of language is the only means, 
though hardly a sufficient one, to discover anything 
about this. Thei'cfore the grouping of various branches 
of this family is very uncertain. Max Mullek dis- 
tinguishes a northern and southern division. Fr, 
Muller, from a linguistic point of view, distinguishes 
nations possessing a polysyllabic and others pos- 
sessing a monosyllabic language. Without giving a 
fixed classification we shall just mention the prin- 
cipal branches of tlije race. First of all, the large Ural- 
altaic family, to which, amongst extinct nations who 
have played a certain part in history, belong the 
Huns, Avars, Bulgares. and to which, amongst living 
nations even though they exist but in scanty sur- 
vivals, belong the Sainoyedes, Fins, Laps, Ehsts. Livo- 
nians, Tunguses, Mongols, Kalmuks, Turks, Tatars, 
Kirgiscs, Usbeks, &c. This family can be divided into a 
Turco-Tataric and a Finno-Ugrian branch. To prove 
how little certainty there is onthis subject, we can quote 
the Magyars, whom most people, for instance Uunfaia'Y, 
regard as being closely related to the Fins, while they 
are counted as Turko-Tatars by Vambery. In the 
east of this continent we find Chinese, Coreans. and 
Japanese. Our knowledge is far from being sufficient 
to enable us to examine the ethnographic features of 
China. It is highly probable that the * hundred 
families ’ to which Chinese culture is traced back, and 
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who immigrated in ancient times from the north-west, 
as well as the Mandshus, who have in modem times 
acquired the dominion over China, belonged to the high- 
Asiatic race ; but in what degree of relationship they 
stood to the aborigines can absolutely not be discovered. 
In Japan the inhabitants are probably formed by a 
mixture of the Ainos, the original savage aborigines 
belonging to the Hyperboreans, with various Mongolian 
immigrants who came fi*om the mainland of Asia. 
Malay blood also seems to have been introduced in no 
small measure ; some people even claim to discover a 
relationship with the Papuans. If wo look again at 
the mainland, we find in Thibet, and on the northern 
side of the Himalayas, nations and tribas who certainly 
can be counted as belonging to the Mongolian race. 
With the Burmese we get across to Farther-India 
where the Tax and the Annam people are likewise 
generally counted as Mongolians. Very little is known 
ethnographically about Farther-India, and sinct^ 
the nations living there have adopted the Buddhist 
religion and Chinese civilisation it is most difficult to 
discover their original relationship. Certainly some 
contact or mixture with Malay elements, if not original 
relationship, may be r^arded as a probability. The 
latest enquiries into the language and antiquities of 
the Khmers (in Cambodja) do not reach beyond the 
ancient times of Hindu influence, and therefore 
throw no light on original conditions. 

The racial character of the Mongolian is often 
described as phlegmatic, gentle, and prosaic. As an 
inhabitant of the steppes he is usually a nomad, his 
occupation consisting mostly in cattle-rearing; he 
also practises agriculture ; he is only a hunter or fisher 
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when xmture precludes other occupations. He is thus 
the type of a barbarian. Poetic gifts, strictly speaking, 
are only found in this race amongst the Fins. The 
materials for stories amongst the central and high« 
Asiatic nomads are mostly borrowed India It is 
true the Chinese possess an old collection of songs, but 
no great poetic value can be attributed to them. In 
warlike qualities also the Mongolians are not especially 
great ; but they can overrun large districts in great 
hordes which resemble a wandering nomad race more 
than an army, crushing and devastating everything 
by sheer numbers, without bringing either warlike 
skill or bravery into play. The gift of political organi- 
sation is what they most want ; their kingdoms fall 
at the death of the conqueror or a few generations 
after him ; even if they do last rather longer owing to 
the talent of single governors, as was the case in the 
goveniment of the Great Mogul at Delhi, still they 
show no vitality. At the time of the end of ihv 
ancient world the Huns gave the impulse to that great 
migration which pro<luced the Europe of the Middle 
Ages. In the Middle Ages and during two centuries, 
the Mongolians have produced three gi‘eat conquerors, 
Tshingiskhan, Kubilai, and Timur. They conquered 
China, overthrew the Kaliphate of Bagdad, subjected 
Persia, Russia, and Asia Minor, penetrated into Ger- 
many, and yet have never taken a leading part in 
the workPs history. They may have done so in 
ancient times, if it is true that the aborigines of 
Chaldsea, the cradle of Assyro-Babylonian culture, 

‘ Th. BjurFJBY Srst suggested ibis connection. The fables in question 
were collected by B. JClu, Kalmdkiscbe M^ben (1866), Mongoliscln* 
Miijrchon (j868). 
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belonged to the high-Asiatic race and were even 
related to the Chinese. But this is very difficult to 
decide. It is equally uncertain what part this race 
had in Persian civilisation. It is as certain that the 
Persians belong to the Indo-Germans as that civili- 
sation in Iran developed itself in conscious opposition 
to the inimical Turanians, and in that sense only 
under their influence. Turanian is an ethnographic 
name which is still used occasionally to signify the 
high-Asiatic race. 

As regards religion, the Mongolian is characterised 
by strong indifierence. The great conqueroi's of the 
Middle Ages who had made acquaintance with various 
religions from the east to the west of Asia, were not 
only tolerant, but evinced even eclectic desires and 
interests for various forms of belief. God in heaven 
and Chakan on earth was after all their motto. In 
the religious foundations of the Indian emperor Akbar, 
this eclectic tendency reached its highest point. There- 
fore we cannot be surprised that almost everywhere 
amongst the Mongolians, foreign religions arc diffused. 
Many high-Asiatic tribes have not yet exchanged 
their inherited Shamanism or disguised it bv other 
religions. We find the following religion.s ruling 
amongst these nations, Buddhism in Thibet, China, 
Japan, and Farther-India, Islam amongst the Turks, 
whilst Magyars, Fins, and single Asiatic tribes are 
Christians. The great variety of branches, nomadic 
and settled, who people European as well as Asiatic 
Russia is most remarkable ; amongst them we find 
Mohammedan Tatai'B,Kirghe8e, Buddhist Kalrauks,and 
others. We shall treat of Buddhism in Thibet an<l 
China, and of the national Chinese religion in our 
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historical section. Here we need only emphasise that 
the latter does not disown its relationship with 
Mongolian nature-religions. Amongst the Mongols, 
the barbaric races, and the Chinese civilised people 
have the most important points in common : such as, 
a belief in heaven as the highest God, the opposition 
between heaven and earth, and a highly developed 
family sentiment, manifested in ancestor worship and 
peculiar forms of magic. 

The special form assumed here by animism and 
magic is called Shamanism. Fetishism, according to 
Vambkrv. can only be slightly traced, but we find un- 
mistakeable signs of Totemism amongst the Turko- 
Tatars. As a general rule these races believe in a 
Supreme God, Tcuigere, who lives in heaven ; and in a 
powerful, dangerouti god, living in the lower world, 
called Erlik (Irle-khan). Moreover, man’s life is 
influenced by all sorts of protecting spirits and 
ancestors. To work on these, one summons the 
magician, weather-prophet, medicine-man, soothsayer ; 
Kam or Shaman, to use a name coming really 
from India. To shainanise is an hereditary powei*, 
and is not looked on as a traditional doctrine, 
but as a supernatural inheritance that a futlier 
transmits to his son and sometimes to his daxighter. 
The principal idea involved, is that the spirit of 
predecessors enters the Shaman, so that he is 
drawn out of himself and the world, by fits, dis- 
tortions, and wild ravings, and thus penetrates into 
the upper region of light or into the lower region of 
darkness. This shamanising is found amongst most 
high- Asiatic nations, and in Europe we find it amongst 
the Laps. The Shaman uses a magic drum painted 
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with all sorts of figures, on which he beats and with * 
which he accompanies his wild and gloomy songs. In 
his ecstatic condition the Shaman mounts up tO 
heaven to get information from the gocis about what 
is demanded of him. There are degrees in the 
Shaman worship ; in some the magic only goes far 
enough to enable them to soar up to the lower 
heavenly spheres ; the great and famous Shamans can 
reach the highest heaven. But they must also descend 
to the lower regions. This takes place more espe- 
cially when they clean a Jiirte (tent) dwelling, after a 
death. The belief prevails that the soul of the decease<l 
wanders about there, and would willingly draw down 
a living being with it. Therefore it is necessary to 
catch this soul and conduct it to the realm of the dea<l, 
to the other souls, which is done by the Shaman with 
dramatic vivacity and mo.st impressively. Another of 
the Shaman's duties is to offer sacrifices, more espe- 
cially the sacrifice of a horse, which is killed and 
distributed with all sorts of rites and magic forms. 
The connection between a sacrifice and an oath amongst 
many of these nations is most interesting, for the blood 
of a sacrificed animal is drunk when taking an oath an 
well as when making an agreement or taking a vow. 

We will now turn our attention to the civilisiMl 
nations of this race, but .we shall not consider China 
at present, in order that we may say a few words 
about Japan (Nippon), the kingdom of the rising 
sun, called by Marco Polo, Zipangri. Civilisation 
and religion, although they are generally looked on 
as having come over from the mainland, are yet 
most peculiarly developed there, and differ consider- 
ably, like the whole national character, from that 
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of the Chinese. The native religion is called Kami** 
no-mitsi, the way of thg gods or spirits, in Chinese 
Shin*tao ; therefore generally called Shintoism. It con- 
sists of the worship of many gods and spirits, of the sun- 
goddess whose symbol is a mirror, and from whom the 
Mikado is descended, and of other nature-gods, heroes 
and ancf^tors. The forms of worship consist in the 
keeping up of a pure fire by the priests in the fore-courts 
of the temiples, in sacrificels, prayers, various purifica- 
tions, especially after cases of death, many festivals 
celebrated with processions, music, singing, dancing, 
dramatic representations, races, and feasts. To these 
last belong the days of new moon and full moon, the 
great yearly national feasts, the family feasts, and the 
anniversaries of the Kami. The holiest place of Sliin- 
toism is Ise. Thithijr every year, especially during the 
spring months, but also throughout the whole year, 
thousands of pilgrims undertake a pilgrimage to fetch 
a ticket on which the name of the godhead is written, 
which is kept as a talisman in their houses. Also 
when praying, the Kami worshipper turns his face 
towards the region where ‘ the heavenly palaces of the 
holiest gods of Ise ' stand. Since the sixth century, 
Buddhism called Fu-tao,or Buttoo, has existed in Japan 
by the side of Shintoism. Quito lately Buddhist texts 
preserved in Japan, and studied by Max Muller 
and his pupil, the Buddhist priest Bunyiu Nanjio, have 
produced most remarkable historical discoveries. In 
Japan as in China, Buddhism is widely diffused, espe- 
cially among the lower classes. Many sects, amongst 
others the Bobiu Shinto in the ninth century, have 
eclectically amalgamated the original religion with the 
Buddhistreligion, Even at present Buddhism is clung to 
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by the people, although the official support of the State 
has been withdrawn from it since 1874. The educated 
Japanese remains true to Shintoism, but with this he 
possesses a sort of moral philosophy of Chinese origin 
(from the school of Confucius). Yet on the whole he 
is a sceptic and indifferent as regards religion. This 
explains why, although Japan has during the last few 
years been so ready to receive European civilisation, 
Christianity makes slow progress only. 


Chapter 84.— TI10 Fins. 

Booki of Reference. A. Schiefker, Kalewala, das National-Epos 
der Finnen (1852); a French translation of this epic was made by 
L. Lkoczon le Dec, an English one by W.F. Kirby (1888), and lately a 
German one by H. Pauls 1 1889) ; J. Grimm, Ueber das finnische Epos 
(Kleinere Schriften, II) ; A. (.’astren, Lectures on Finnish Mythology 
(German translation by Schiefxeb, 1853) ; E. Bkacvois, Lamagiechez 
les Finnois (R. H. R. 1881-82). 

The Finnish branch of the Mongolian race to which 
the Laps, Fins, Ehsts, and Livonians belong, pos- 
sessed probably in past ages a large part of Noffiiern 
Europe, and was driven out more and more by the 
immigrations of Germanic tribes or became mixed 
wuth them. Tacitus already mentions the Fins in his 
Gel-mania, but he could only obtain obscure reports 
about their mira feritas. The nation of the Fins is the 
principal stem of this branch. Their mythology has 
amongst the high- Asiatic races about the same position 
as the Polynesian amongst the South Sea tribes, 
and although Finland is Christianised, it is there, and 
not amongst the rougher heathen Laps, that the old 
god and hero myths have been collected. We possess 
comparatively rich materials for studying Finland, or 
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Suomi as the Fins call their country. The northern 
literature of the Middle Ages throws so many side 
lights on Finland, that it is quite worth while to 
collect those parts referring to Finland, as Be auvois has 
done for example in reference to witchcraft. Already 
at the end of the last century, men like Pobthak, 
Lencqoist, and Ganander began to collect and ex- 
plain old runes. But their work has been quite 
surpassed by E. Lonnrott, who lived for years 
amongst this nation, took down the songs from the 
mouths of the singers, and himself, as a national 
singer, partly completed and arranged the stories in a 
poetical form. From these labours he has produced 
three great works. The most important is the col- 
lection of epic subjects, Kalevala, of which Lonnbott 
in 1835 published ^n edition in thirty-two books, 
and in 1849 an enlarged edition in fifty books or 
runes. The lyric poems he collected in Kanteletar, 
a name borrowed from the native harp (Kantele). 
Finally in 1880 he published a third and not less 
impdi’tant collection of magic formulas and songs; 
which Beauvois used as a foundation for his excellent 
essay. Thus materials are not wanting, and these have 
been worked up in a masterly manner by Castren 
in his Finni.sh Mythology. It is true that Runic re- 
search has not yet spoken its last word, and men like 
J. Krohn and others, are actively engaged in Finland 
in collecting and critically siftbig the materials. 

The highest god amongst the Fins is called Jumala, 
also Num, or Jilibeambaertje, as protector of the 
flocks ; but this last only amongst certain tribc^s. The 
word Jumala indicates rather the godhead in general 
than a divine individual ; the God of the Christians 
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IB also often called Jumala. Therefore in the rmieB 
another name is more prominent ; namely Ukko, the 
old man, the grandfather, who sends thunder. Both are 
regarded by Castren as belonging to the air-gods; 
besides this there are gods of the elements, such as 
water-gods and earth-gods. The Hiisi who were 
dreaded as evil creatures, were possibly originally 
forest-devils. The conceptions of the lower world, 
Tuonela, are highly developed, and probably Christian 
ideas have got mixed with them. Mana or Tuoni, the 
master of the lower regions, rules there, whilst a 
special figure is made for the god of death. Besides 
the go<ls there are still a number of guardian spirits, 
Haltia, of which every Fin posseRses one, who are easily 
influenced by the magicians. With reference to witch- 
craft, we find its nature and forms are identical 
with that occurring in other places. Since Lonnrott 
has given us a number of magic formulas, "we have 
now the opportunity of comparing them with the 
magic sayings of other nations. 

The great attraction in Finnish mythology lies in 
the fact that it receives actual shapes and forms ill 
the epic cycle. The Kalevala l>egin8 with a cosmogony, 
which certainly ofiers interesting features for com- 
parison, but in which there is much that may be 
foreign to the original heathen conceptions. Then 
the epic deals with the adventures of the three heroes 
Wainamoinen, llmarinen, and Lemminkainou, These 
heroes of Kaleva go into the hostile north-country ol 
Pohjola as suitors, to fetch a bride, who is finall) 
won by llmarinen; they return later to rob the 
Sampo treasure. Amongst the labours which Louhi, 
the hostess of Pohjola, lays upon them is a journey t(» 
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Tuonela, with which a description of the lower regions 
is connected. The runes are important, both from a 
mythological point of view and as regards the history 
of civilisation. Mythologically it is probably certain 
that behind the forms of the chief heroes, ancient 
gods aixi really represented, only it is difficult to 
interpret them ; and this has been done in so many 
different ways. Anyhow, the old mythic forms have 
been spiritualised; ‘thus, Wainamdinen represents 
divine wisdom as creative in w’ord and song; lima- 
linen, artistic force producing forms with the help 
of fire ; Lemmiiikainen, brave, far-reaching courage, 
joy in action’ (C-AiauEiiE). This epic also, is full of 
magic; Wainamdinen is the great rune scholar and 
magician, and many magic-words and means play a 
prominent part. It is most difficult to explain 
Sampo, the treasure, which Ilmarinen, the smith, 
worked, and on the possession of which depend wel- 
fare and bles.sing. Some people have looked on 
Sampo as an actual thing, others explain it mythi- 
cally as the twilight, the sun, others symbolically 
as the essence of all possessions, but nothing seems 
to explain the various details sufficiently. But we 
have said enough to show^ the gi’eat importance of 
this epic cycle. In the whole domain of the Mon- 
golian race it is the one thing of its kind. It is 
true the Ehsts have their hero-sagas about Kaleva 
heroes, which arc collected under the name of 
Kalewipoeg. But however valuable these may be, 
they do not approach the Finnish Kalevala in 
importance. 


X 
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Books of Jteferenee. The most important handbooks of ancient 
history will be mentioned later on (in the chapter on the literature of 
Egypt) ; here we shall only recommend that most carefully written book 
of Meter, Geschichie des Alterthums (I 1884% which up UU now 
far surpasses all othet summaries. In reference to the Semites we have : 
Th. Noldeke, Die Semitisohen Sprachen, eine Skizze (1887); P. 
Hohmel, Die Semitischen Volker and Sprachen (I. 1885; this work, 
planned for 5 vols., is meant to be the hist to contain an encyclopaedia 
of the science of Semitic language and anti(juity); W. KobkbtSON 
Smith, lioctures on the religion of the Semites (I. Burnett Lect. 1889); 
E. Eenan, Histoire gt^n^rale et systbme compaii^ dcs langues s^mitiques 
(I. ist ed. 1855 ; no more vols. have come out, but this ist vol. has 
^en repeatedly reprinted ; Kouvelles considerations sur lo oaraetbre 
general des peuples semitiques et en particulier sur lenr timdanoe au 
monotheisme A, 1859) » Renan’s theories have called forth numerons 
articles, of which we shall mention as l>eing the most important those by 
Max MtfLLER ''Chips, I } ; by L Diektel (Jahrb. f. d Theol. 1860); and 
a popular, clever, though not very original, apologetic pamphlet by R. F. 
Gbau, Semi ten und Indogennanen (i. Aung. 1864). A far more valuable 
comparison of these two racial families is given by A. M. Faibbairn (in 
his Studies on the philosophy of religion and history). K. Schhadeb, Die 
Abstammung der Chaldaer und die Ursitze der Hemiten (Z D. M, G 
1873) ; W, W. Gbae BAriiJHBiN, tStudien zur semitiseben Keligions- 
geschichte (z vols., 1876-78 ; Fr. Baethc.en, Beitr.ige zur semitischeii 
Religionsgeschicbte, I. Der Gott Israels und die Goiter der Heidcn 
(1888). The Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (since 
1872) contain much that is of im|K>rtanoe. A survey of later disoovencH 
in respect to the Bible is given by A. H iSvYtE, F^rc^h lights from 
the ancient monuments (lately translated into German m an enlarged 
form). If we turn to the individual nations then J. 8eli>bn, De dii** 
Syria (1628) still deserves mention; D. CunotsoHN, Die Ssabier und 
der Ssabismns (a vols., 1856). Th© later disooveiies concerning tlu 
Hittites are to be found in W. Wright, The empire of the Hittites (and 
ed. 1886) ; A H. Satce, The Hittites (1888, By-paths of Bible know- 
ledge) ; Pebbot and Chipiez, Histoire de Tart dans i’nntiquit<^, IV, With 
regard to the Phoenicians the large vfork by F. C. Movebh, Die Pbonicici 
(4 vols , 1841-56), is not very reliable, and contains much that has cause, 1 
great confusion. A good collection of material drawn from inscription-^ 
has been made by M. A. Levy, Phonicische Btudien (4. H. 1856-70'' , 
A practical survey is given by Ph. Bekqeb (in Lichtenberger). B 
PllfBC^jfAKN, Gescbichte der Phonicier (in Oncken). The piincipal 
work on Phoenicia is the Mission de Ph^icle, in which K Renan 
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ihe rwttlte of his travels. On the whole the study of a&cient Semitic 
religions is very backward, which cannot be wondered at when one 
considers how much depends on the collection and deciphering of 
inscriptions ; which is now being asealously carried on as for instance in 
the Corptts Inscription um Bemiticarum. An important source of infor- 
mation on these religions is the Old Testament, and scientific criticism 
has done mhch in onler to use the Old Testament as a valuable source 
for ancient history. W e shall here but occasionally mention the Israelitic 
religion. The works by Kwald, Reuas, Kuenen, WELLHArsEx, Rob. 
Smith, and lately by Stade, which throw light on the history of the 
Israelitic religion, or on parts of it, are well known. The attempt 
made by I. Goldziher, Der Mythos bei den Hebraern (1876), to con- 
struct nature myths out of the names in the Old Testament and out of 
isolated facts found a certain following, but must on the whole be 
considered as unsuccessful. 


We now come to that race which governs the 
history of the world, the Mediterranean, or as Blu- 
MENBACH not vcry^ correctly tenns it, Caucasian. 
The original connection of the various nations be- 
longing to this race is entirely beyond our historical 
knowledge. We cannot go further than to distin- 
guish two great divisions in this race, the Semitic, and 
the Indo-Germanic. It is quite true that all nations 
include in the Mediterranean race cannot be clas- 
sified as Semites, or as Indo-Germans. The Basques, 
for instance, aie the remnant of an Iberian branch 
more diffused in ancient times, and belonging to 
the Mediterranean race, but not to either of the 
above-mentioned families. The same applies to 
several tribes in the region of the Caucasus, amongst 
others the Georgians ; probably also to the Alarodiens 
in the land of Aiurat, between Lake Van and the 
Araxes in Armenia, who are probably connected 
with them. This may also be the case with the 
Hittites, who became representatives of Semitic cul- 
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ture, but whose proper names betray an altogether 
non-Semitic idiom. 

The extent of the territory of the Semitic family 
is very variously determined, according as the Semites 
are considered by themselves, or the inhabitants of 
Noi*th Africa are included with them, thus forming 
an Hamito-Semitic group. The table of nations 
given in the tenth chapter of Genesis establishes, as 
we know, a special group, founded by Ham, his 
sons being Cush, Mizraim, Phut, and Canaan. Many 
people still adopt the above-mentioned classification 
more or less ethnographically (others geographically, 
or from the point of view of the history of civilisa- 
tion), but they also naturally accept a closer I'elation- 
ship between Hamites and Semites, and form one 
family out of these two groups. .The Hamitic branch 
of this family is then subdivided into three classes, 
the Lybian, Egyptian, and Ethiopian (by Fr. Muller 
and Hommel, &c.) The Hamitic branch, as a general 
rule, is looked on as the prehistoric element in 
Asia, and as being connected with the Somites in 
North Africa. Now it is quite true that a relation- 
ship between Egyptians (Ham is Kem, Egypt) and the 
Asiatic Semites is most striking, and may outweigh 
the points of resemblance with African races, of 
which we spoke before. The name of Cushite has 
proved fatal in ethnography, because in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis Cush is made the father of Nimrod 
and various Arab branches. This statement still 
exercises its influence on Fr* Muller, who accepts 
a connection between the Ethiopian branch of the 
Hamites and the pre-Semitic population of Babylon, 
as well as with the original inhabitants of Arabia. 
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We can prove that there has been a mistake here, 
at all events as regards Chaldea, since the Kassi 
or Koss^eans who ruled for a time in Babylon have 
nothing in common with the Cushites, that is the 
Ethiopians. 

Other names have been proposed for the Semitic 
family in a narrower sense ; thus Renan speaks of 
Syro-Arabs. In this name the two divisions of this 
family according to their languages are correctly 
given ; they are thus divided into a South Semitic 
(Arabian and Ethiopian) and a North Semitic (As- 
syrian, Syrian, and Canaanite) branch. Many people, 
amongst others Soiiuader, now look on Arabia as 
the native land of the Semites, from whence 
the Semitic emigration to Mesopotamia, and from 
there further west, •took place. Other people, such 
as Hommel, wish to seek further for the original 
Semite settlements, if possible in some land where 
they were in contact with the original Indo-Germanic 
tribes, in Central Asia; but this lies as far beyond 
the limits of historical research as the wanderings of 
the Cushites from Africa to Babylon ; even a Semitic 
home in Arabia is more or less doubtful, and by no 
means certain. The South Semitic division has mixed 
least with foreign elements, and has preserved most 
purely the original type of the family. The Arab of 
the desert is the real Semite ; though here also a 
difference between the Arabs of the North and those 
of the South has crept in. At the beginning of the 
Christian era, Abyssinia was colonised by the latter. 
The Semitic Ethiopians who inhabit the high lands of 
Abyssinia must be distinguished from the Ethiopians 
(Cushites) of the old world, who possessed the Nubia 
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and the Soudan of to-day. In South Arabia a peeuliar 
civilisation flourished, which we know of from in- 
scriptions and from ruins : the Sabaean or Himyaritic, 
for whose discovery and investigation in the present 
day Fbesnel, Halevy, Fe. Lenormant, Osiandee, 
Moebtmann, and D. H. Muller have worked so 
successfully. 

These Sabaeans were the people of Saba in Y emen,and 
entirely different from the Sabians in Harran, about 
whom Chwolsohn has instituted careful inquiries. 
These were a Syrian heathen i>eople, who were given 
to star-worship, and thus gave rise to the fiction of a 
peculiar form of religion (Sabeism, star- worship) which 
occurs sometimes in old writings. At the time of the 
Mohammedan conquest, in the seventh century, these 
Syrians of Harran assumed the name of Sabians, 
in order to enjoy the privileges which the Koran 
afforded to Sabians as well as to Jews and Christians, 
and they could do this more readily as no one dared 
say what Mol}ammed had really understood undei 
this name of Sabians. We must again distinguish 
the Babylonian Sabians from this Syrian branch. 
These Sabians, Manda*aiis, who were formerly erro- 
neously called Christians of St. John, are a religious 
community ^ 4|U1 existing in the region of the 
Euphrates, and reaching back to the first centurj' 
of our era. Their doctrine seems to have consisted 
of various ancient Babylonian, Persian, and gnostic 
elements joined together. Since the middle of our 
century these Mandaeans have attracted the attention 
of scholars, and have been visited and studied bj 
men like Petlkmann, Euting, and Nolueke. But it 
is only recently that A. H. W. Brandt discovered the 
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actual sources, and has given us a statement of the 
MandiBan religion, based on the most ancient religious 
books* This will sufficiently explain the name of 
Sabmans and Sabians. 

The north Semitic branch has come more in contact 
with other nations on the stage of history than the 
south Semitic. This took place first of all in Mesopo- 
tamia, where the Semitic immigrants and conquerors 
found an ancient population of Proto-Babylonians 
(perhaps belonging to the high-Asiatic race), whose 
civilisation they partly accepted, and where also other 
neighbouring nations, such as Kossaeans and Elamitfes 
repeatedly made their influence felt. This Babylonian 
mixture of nations cannot as yet be studied in detail. 
But it is certain that foreign elements preponderated in 
Babylon, whereas ^mitic elements had the upper 
hand in Assyria. It is true that civilisation proceeded 
from the south. Towards the west we find the closely 
related Aramaic (Syrian) and Canaanitic tribes; 
along the coast are the Phoenicians and Philistines. 
These latter, whom the Old Testament repi*esent as 
foreign immigrants from the unknown Caftor, most 
ceilainly possessed Semitic civilisation and religion, 
and must be regarded as belonging here. The origin of 
the Pittites and the part tliey played is as yet doubtful ; 
they settled between the Orontes and Euphrates, and 
formed a powder known to us from Egyptian sources as 
the Chetaa, and from Assyrian sources as the Hattis ; 
but the monuments and inscriptions found during 
the last few years at Hamath, Aleppo, and Jerabis do 
not give us sufficient information. It is certain that 
these Hittites possessed great power at the time of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth Egyptian dynasties, but 
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it has not been proved whether their kingdom ex- 
tended far into Asia Minor. It is true that Sayce, 
and after him Wright, Ed. Meyer, and others have 
referred numerous monuments from Asia Minor to 
this origin and traced them back to the Hittites; 
but a close study of these monuments hns convinced 
G. Hirschfeld^ that this art in Asia Minor and 
Cappadocia is entirely independent of Syrian art, and 
has nothing to do with the Hittites. In any case the 
ethnographic position of the Hittites remains doubtful; 
there seems a great deal against their relation- 
ship with the Semites, but their language is at 
present too slightly known to enable us to draw 
safe conclusions. With regard to the nations of Asia 
Minor, their classification is very unceitain. Most 
probably we must count the majority as Ixdonging 
to the Indo-Germanic family; at most some Semitic 
inhabitants may have been settled from an early time 
along the south coast, which was later called Cilicia. 
But, as we have said, there are no reliable facts about 
this country. Our only source of information (besides 
the Egyptian, Assyrian, and later on the Greek records), 
for an ancient history of the Aramaic and Canaanitic 
nations, and th© inhabitants of Asia Minor, consists of 
inscriptions, coins, and monumental remains. Added 
to this we must consider that Phoenician in.scriptions 
now offer small difficulty, whereas the Hittite in- 
scriptions and those found in Asia Minor are still 
only being deciphered. This being the case the 
possession of a literary monument like the Old 
Testament is of the greatest importance. Of. course 

^ G. Hibschpeld, Pa])hlagoni8che FelRengraber, imd : die Felpen- 
ireliefa in Klein- Asien (Abb. Preass. Ak. 1885 and 1886), 
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we must treat the historical statements of the Old 
Testament in a critical spirit, but to throw them 
aside as altogether valueless, as Ed. Meyer has done, 
is carrying scepticism a little too far, since a liteiary 
criticism of the Old Testament not only produces 
negative but also very positive results. Scholars such 
as Kitenkn and Wellhausen do not hesitate to 
maintain the old history of Israel, at least in its 
princijml outlines. 

The nations who dwelt between Assyria and 
Egypt, falling alternately as a prey to each, and 
finally disappearing under Persian influence, were 
for the most part dependent for their civilisation 
and culture on the Babylonians. An exception must 
be made in the case of the Israelitic religion, which 
although it developed on the same soil as the other 
Syrian religions, yet produced in its Jahvistic 
(JehovLstic) prophets something which raises it 
above all other Semitic religions. Put although 
tlie same can be said of none of the other above- 
mentioned nations, yet they also have solved an 
important problem for mankind. Since tlieir civili- 
sation mostly depends on commerce, their im- 
portance lies ill the fact that they were the carriers 
of civilisation in antiquity ; they were the brokers 
who brought the mental products of Babylon to the 
Greeks, 

Probably never has so much been written or have 
people fought so much about the general characteristic 
of an ethnic family, than since Renan’s famous asser- 
tions about the Semites. Renan spoke of a mono- 
theistic instinct amongst the Semites ; but this was 
not to be regarded as a high religious gift, but rather 
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as narrowness and mental poverty. The son of the 
desert has no feeling for the many-sidedness of life. 
His mind is as barren as the country which suiTOunds 
him, his monotheism is a minimum of religion. But 
much has been brought up against this : the word in- 
stinct, it was said, was’ not at all suitable here, and is 
a mere phrase. It was urged that many Semites are 
polytheists, and that the monotheism of the Israelites 
can only be explained as the result of a revelation to 
Abraham or to the prophets. With all this a special 
natural tendency in the Semites remains, which 
also appears in their religion, Ed. Meyer mentions 
as strongly marked characteristics the following : — 
great poverty of thought, quick perception of single 
facts, a calculating and always practical reasoning, 
which resti'ains the imagination,, and is opposed to 
the free flight of the spiiit into unlimited regions. In 
religion also we find the same characteristics. No rich 
mythology has been developed here as amongst the 
Indo-Geraians, the persons of the gods are far les*s 
individualised, and religious conceptions are more 
symbolical. Tho gods are the most high, and power- 
ful beings, and rulers: the word Theocracy, which 
Josephus coini^d especially for the Israelites, can 
be applied to Semitic ideas in general. But Max 
MCller goes perhaps too far when he brings the differ- 
ence between Semites and Indo-Germans to such a 
minute point, that the former recognised God in bistoiy , 
the latter God in nature ; for natural phenomena also are 
sometimes very prominent among Semitic gods. Just 
as little can Baudissin's opinion be strictly proved, 
that the Semitic gods are heavenly, and never telluric 
beings. But it is perfectly correct that the Semitic 
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religion places a gieat distance between man and 
God* Man is the servant of the godhead ; subjection, 
fear, resignation are the characteristics of piety; 
in Islam the phrase * Allah is Allah ’ puts an end 
to all questions, all wondering, all inquiries, and 
all efforts. Finally we must draw attention to the 
fact that the system of prophets originated with the 
Semites. Ceitainly these general characteristics of 
the Semitic r(‘ligion are not absolutely to be relied 
on, because we cannot quite forget that foreign 
proto-Babylonian elements have influenced the 
formation of that Semitic civilisation, whose final 
result has passed into the general development of 
mankind. 

Robkutson Smith has leprcscnted the development 
of the Semitic religion quite differently to any of hi'N 
predecessors. He does not care for the natural ex- 
planation ; but lays entire weight on the social 
character of the Semitic religion, which retained int(» 
later times in its social arrangements and religious 
conceptions, tlie traces of its original uncivilised state. 
Totemism, the fundamental idea of which consists in 
blood-ndationship and communion between the clan 
and its Totem, can be traced through everything. 
On this foundation Robkrtson Smith has begun, ac- 
cording to his opponents, a too systematic fundamental 
reconstruction of the history of Semitic religion. 
According to him, essential principles such as sacred- 
ness, and the idea of sacrifice, &c., have an utterly 
dijfferent origin than is usually ascribed to them. 
His remarks on the importance of the Assyrian con- 
quest in the eighth century aie most valuable; this 
conquest destroyed the oidginal conditions everywhere, 
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and forced new ideas, especially the magic element, 
into the foreground. 

We know very little as to the Syrian and Phoe- 
nician forms of religion. Besides the facts of the 
Old Testament we must consider certain parts of 
Josephus. Strabo also gives us some infoiToation ; 
and from Lucian we have received a small but in- 
structive treatise about the Syrian goddess, in which 
he describes the cult used at the sanctuary of Hiera- 
polis (Bambyce, Mabog). Great importance is usually 
attributed to the so-called fragments of Sanchoniathon. 
It is well known that in Eusebius there are complete 
extracts of a Phoenician history written by a certain 
Philo of Byblos who lived in the first and second 
century a.d. This Philo of Byblos is said to have 
translated his history from the Phoenician original 
of a certain Sanchoniathon. But now the (juestion 
remains, did this ancient Phoenician document ever 
exist, or did Philo only wish to cover his own work 
by the authority of an ancient, more or less mythical, 
name? This last opinion was formerly maintained 
by Movers, and quite lately defended with important 
arguments by Baudissin. This opinion is supported 
by the strong syncretistic and euheineristic tendency of 
the fragments, which betray far too much knowledge 
of Egyptian, Greek, and perhaps oven Persian ideas, to 
be regarded as reliable statements as to the original 
form of the Phoenician religion. The chief contents 
of these fragments are several cosmogonies, which 
one would in vain try to melt together into one ; 
but their individual traits contain valuable materials 
for a comparison with other Semitic cosmogonies. 
For the rest, as we have already mentioned, we 
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must mostly depend on inscriptions. These inscrip- 
tions on steles, votive-tablets, and coins are as a rule 
quite short, and contain often nothing more than a 
few names. Of -comparatively great importance are 
the large Sidonian inscription (in which King Esh- 
muna2sar commands that his coffin is not to be opened 
or his grave disturbed, and in which he enumerates 
his temple buildings in Sidon), and the inscription at 
Massilia which contains a tariff of sacrifices. 

The Semitic names of gods such as El, Baal, Moloch, 
and Aden are rather titles than names, and designate 
the kind of god, rather than the individual ; thus, 
for instance, Baal is often used with an ai*ticle or in 
the plural. Of course they are sometimes used as 
proper liamcs and not as titles ; generally a special 
description is added, such as the Baal of this or that 
place, the king of the people or the town : Milkom of 
the Ammonites, Mel kart of Tyre. By the side of the 
god we find the goddess Baalat (Paaltis) or Ashtoreth 
(Astarte), also in the plural Ashtaroth, with special 
names, such as Atargatis and Derketo. These gods 
are partly great nature-gods of the sky, the sun, the 
moon, and partly protectors of the nation and the 
town, as some show by their names, and as the castle- 
crown on the head of the goddesses proves. The 
ancient Semitic stone and tree-worship has become 
connected with their form of worship, and near their 
altar's we find the stone pillars (Masseba, crri/Ai?, cippus) 
and the wooden block or sacred ti-ee (Ashera). 

That the Semitic gods wore closely connected with 
nature is proved by the myths and worship of Gobal 
(Byblos), in which the goddess bewails her lover, who 
has been killed by a wild boar, but who will return 
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with the new year* This return is commemorate in 
the festivals of mourning and rejoicing for Adonis, 
who is first sought for and bewailed, and then leAev 
on people rejoice at his return to life. This worship 
was not limited to By bios, it is of Babylonian origin, 
as is shown by the name of the deceased god, 
Thammuz-Dumuzi (cp. Ezekiel viii. 14), who also 
appears in other places. Later on the Astaiie- Adonis 
myth became blended with that of Isis and Osiris. 
Another widely-spread myth tells how the god 
was mutilated either by himself or by his son, his 
servants and priests following his example. This 
mutilation of the priests of the Syrian goddess has 
extended to Asia Minor also, and was still practised 
under the Roman dominion. The Galli (cinsedi) 
mutilated themselves and rushed about frantically, 
often in female attire. This blending of male and 
female elements is frequently met with in Semitic 
myths and cults, as, for instance, in the case of 
the bearded Astarte at Paphos and Carthage, the 
warlike Amazons of Asia Minor, the male Semiramis, 
and on the other hand, the efteminate Sardaiiapalus, 
and Herakles, who had to perform woman’s service 
for Omphale. 

The gods of the Syrians and Phoenicians have a 
dual character, friendly and destructive. ‘Diva As- 
tarte, hominum deorumque vis, vita, salus, rursus 
eadem quae est pernicies, mors, interitus.’ In Car- 
thage these two attributes are embodied in the two 
sisters, Dido and Anna. Accordingly there is in their 
worship a severe, cruel, as well as a licentious custom. 
Bloody offerings, especially .of their own children, 
often take place; the Old Testament and the Mesa 
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Btone bear witnesB to this as regards the Canaanites. 
In Carthage also these sacrifices often occurred ; the 
cries of the children were drowned by music, and the 
mothers had to watch the sacrifice of their own children 
without tears. Throughout the whole region of the 
Semites we find sacred prostitution, which was also 
practised in Babel, and both male and female Hiero- 
dules (Kadesh and Kedcsha) vowed themselves to the 
service of the goddess, and offered their earnings to 
the temple-treasure. 

The temples were originally open spaces, where 
the fetishes and votive-stones stood, similar to the 
Arabian Himas; the place of sacrifice only formed an 
annex, and the images of the gods seem to have been 
of later origin. In more historic times the temples of 
the gods were often .centres for meetings and political 
gatherings ; thus in tlm Old Testament the temple of 
Baal-Berith in Sichem and the temple of Dagon of the 
Philistines are mentioned. The culture-myths relating 
to the wars and distant journeys of the Tyrian Melkart 
and the Sidonian Astarte arc peculiar to the Phoe- 
nicians ; perhaps traits of nature-myths can be found 
in these, but they are more especially connected with 
sea-journeys and the founding of colonies. In treat- 
ing these myths of colonies, Movers has given very 
free play to his imagination, and identifies Astarte 
with all sorts of goddesses. In Phoenician mythology 
there is much that is not yet understood. Thus the 
group of the Kabiri, who in the cosmogony of Philo 
are the children of Sydyk, are often connected with 
the medicine-god Eshmun, and in Samothracian wor- 
ship they are connected with the myth of Cadmus 
and Harmonia. The Pygmies and the Pataiki. 
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who in Memphis are connected with Ptah, and 
yet are certainly originally of a pure Phoenician 
origin, are mere forms whose origin and history are 
still unknown. It is altogether impossible to write 
a history of the development of the Phoenician re- 
ligion from historical reports, but one must depend 
on analogy in the determining of original elements. 
Thus PiETSCHMANN has deduced much from an 
original wwship of the dead, but this element is, 
curiously enough, placed quite in the background 
by Robeutson Smith, 

Chapteb 30. — The Zado-Oerinanio Tamlly. 

BooI' 8 of Reference. On the relationship of the varioua members of 
this family and their common conceptions and customs we can consult 
numerous works on comparative philology and comparative mythology 
(especially Max Muller’s Lecttires on the Science of language, 2 ser.). 
A meritorious but rather antiquated resume of the results of the com- 
parison of languages was made by A. Pkt'KT, Les origiiies indo- 
europeennes ou les Aryas primitifs (new ed. in 3 vols., 1878). A most 
instructive book is P. AsMcrs, Die iiidcigermanisclm Religi<m in den 
Hauptpunkten ihrer Entwickelung ( 2 vols., 1875, 1 877^ Two short but 
important articles on the original religion of the Aryas were written by 
R. Roth, Diehiichsten Goiter der arischen Vdlker (Z. I). M. G. 1852), 
and J. Darmesteteb, Le Dieu Suprt'me dans la mythologio indo-euro|xl- 
enne (R. H. R. 1880, later it was included in the Essais Oiieutaux, 1883). 
We shall rnentiou the b<K)ks of reference for Indians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, and Germans in our historical summary. On the Slaves, 
L. Leger wrote a summary which is quite reliable, Ksquisse sommaire 
de la mythologie slave (R. H. K. 1881 ) ; it also contains a short biblio- 
graphy. We do not mention the works which are difficult to consult, 
those written in Russian or Bohemian {^by Afanasirv, Ebbkn, &c.), nor 
the more general works on Slavonic archamlogy and literature (by 
ScHAFABiK, &c.), but only a few books which are im|K)rtant for the 
history of religion and a knowledge of popular beliefs, such as W. R. S. 
Ralston, The Songs of the Russian people (1872'i ; Russian folktales 
(1873) ; A. Rambaud, Lallussie ^pique (1876) ; W. WollneB, Unter- 
Bochungen uber die Volksepic der Grossrussen (1879) j F. H. Kbaush, 
Sagen und Marchender SUcUlaven (2 vols., 1883-84), Sitte und Brauch 
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der Biidslaven (*885) ; the important work by G. Kbbk, Eiuleitang in 
die Siavische Literaturgescliichte (2nd ed. 1887), is of importance for 
mythology and folklore ; also L. Legek, C-yrille et M<*thode, Etude his- 
torique sur la conversion des Slaves au Christianisme ( 1868). Gottesidee 
und Coitus bei den alien Preussen (1870 ,. On the Kelts : H. Oaidoz, 
Esqnisse de la religion des Gaulois (Lichtenberger) ; H. lyAuBOis i^E 
JdbaINVILLE, Introduction k IVtude de la litti^rature celtique (1883', 
Le cjncle mytliologique irlandais et la mythologie celtique (1884) 5 
K. SrLLiVAN, Celtic Literature (in Enc. Br., with a complete biblio- 
graphic reference) ; J. Khyh, llibbert Lectures (1886), 

There is no family of people whose unity is more 
certainly established, and about whose primitive 
circumstances and ideas, the comparison of language 
has brought more to light, than the Indo-Germanic 
family. But it follows from the nature of these ex- 
planations that many questions remain unsolved. For 
instance, we do not know where to seek the original 
home of the anciont Indo-Germans. The Pamir 
plateau from the sources of the Oxus to the Hindu 
Kush, Armenia, the south of Russia, Central Europe, 
and even the south of Sweden, have l)een suggested. 
If the original homo of these people is hidden from 
our investigations, then we cannot say anj^thing for 
certain about the wandering of the various branches. 

The whole family is named after its two extreme 
branches, the Indo-CJennanic, or more correctly the 
Indo-Keltic, sometimes called the Indo-European, and 
also the Aryan, which is hardly as suitable, as it is a 
name better kept for the more eastern branch: the 
Indo-Persian. We cannot enumerate all the indi- 
vidual branches and subdivisions of the Indo-Germans, 
but must limit ourselvt^s to the piincipal nations. The 
ethnogiBphy of this family is firmly established in 
its general outline, although in detail much is still 
unsettled. Beginning with the East, we first meet 
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with Indians and Persians, who remained •together 
after other groups had already separated themselves 
from the original people. These are the Aryas, the 
noble, or according to others, the faithful. When the 
Indians turned towards the South, and in the course 
of centuries conquered India, they came across some 
ancient aborigines, belonging to another race ; these 
they drove before them, and these aborigines therefore 
still form the greater part of the population in the 
South. We are not justified in classifying these Dravi- 
dians with any other race known to us (as Max Muller 
does with the Turanians); most students of ethnography 
make them into a race by themselves. Their influence 
on the formation of the Indian religion, and also their 
influence on the Indian people themselves, will be 
treated more fully in the historicaj division. We must 
still mention one more branch, which is most probably 
Indian, namely, the Gipsies or Romes, as they call 
themselves, who first made their appearance in Europe 
in the fourteenth century ; but their origin is to a 
great extent still hidden in obscurity. 

The ancient Persians are also an historical people 
in the true sense of the word. If, on the one hand, 
their relationship with the Indians is an established 
fact, on the other hand their connections with the 
western and northern nations (in Mesopotamia, Media, 
and Turan) are by no means clear. It is certain that 
the northern nomadic and warlike tribes, whom the 
Persians called Sakai an<l the Greeks comprised under 
the name of Scythians, belonged equally to the Indo- 
Germans. 

If we turn towards the West, we come across the 
least known division of the Indo-Germans, which we 
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CAB call the Armeno-Phrygo-Thracian race. Tha^ 
thAse three nations belong together was known by 
Herodotus, who said that they all came from Thrace ; 
whereas those who seek the home of the Indo-Germans 
in Asia naturally maintain an opposite direction for 
their wandering. In Armenia, as well as in Asia 
Minor, these Indo-Germans arc mixed with Caucasian 
tribes. The ancient history of Armenia is very un- 
settled, because the historical works of the fourth cen- 
turyA .D. (Moses of Chorene) have hardly preserved more 
than a few grains of native traditions. The most im- 
portant nations of the Indo-Gerraanic branch found in 
Asia Minor, besides the Phrygians, are the Lydians, con- 
cerning whose history Hj^rodotus tells us much that is 
of importance, the Mysians, Kai'ians, and Leleges, who 
spread themselves over the islands in the Aegean Sea, 
and the Lycians (Tramil). To the Thracians we also 
add the Illyrian tribes, of which the Albanians ( Arnauts 
and Skipetars) still exist, under Turkish government. 

The unity of the Graeco-Italian group, which was 
formerly generally recognised, has become doubtful 
through modern linguistic researches. The relations 
of the single Greek races to the Italian people 
have not as yet been properly explained. Amongst 
the races of Italy the Etruscans took a peculiar 
place. That they did not belong to the nations 
most closely connected with the other Italians 
(Umbinans, Samnites, &c.) is as cei*tain as that they 
exercised a great influence on Roman civilisation. 
Their place in ethnography, which must be settled by 
the numerous inscriptions which have come down to 
us, is given very variously. Some people trace a 
connection with the Siberian languages of the Mon- 

Y 2 , 
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golian race ; others look on the Etruscans (Rasenai, as 
they call themselves) as part of a formerly much moi^e 
widely-spread family, like the Basques ; others, again, 
maintain that their language can easily be explained 
as an Indo-Germanic language. Lately the discovery 
of an inscription on the island of Lemnos seems to 
render probable the identity of the Etruscans with the 
Pelasgian Tyrrhenians of the Mediterranean. 

The Letto-Slavonic nations inhabit the eastern part 
of Europe, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, from the 
Danube to the Volga. To them belong the lithuanians, 
the old Prussians, the Letts, the Russians, the Polos, the 
Servians, the Croatians, the Slovenians, the Bulgarians, 
the Tchechs in Bohemia, and the Wends or Sorbs in 
Lusatia. The three first mentioned, which can be 
classified as the Lottie branch, ^re more distantly 
connected with the others, than these others are 
amongst themselves. It does not seem wise to divide 
the actual Slavs again into an eastern and a western 
group. The many points of contact between the 
Slavonic and Persian branch of the Indo-Germans 
are peculiar, and this forms one of the strongest 
arguments for deriving the Indo-Germans from 
Europe. 

The Germans with the Scandinavians, whose ori- 
ginal home is eagerly sought by Scandinavian savants 
in the south of Sweden, drove the Slavs to the east, 
as well as the Kelts to the west, and peopled not 
only the centre but also the west of Europe. The 
Germans appear as a great power in the history of 
the world, first by their migrations and then by their 
conversion to Christianity; the time prior to their 
conversion belongs partly to their prehistoric state. 
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Still, we know enough about that time to draw more 
especial attention to it in our historical section. 

The Kelts were probably the most ancient Indo- 
GeiTOanie immigrants into Europe, and inhabited 
the whole western part, Spain, North Italy, Gaul, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Britain, and everywhere 
their traces can be pointed out. But they were driven 
back and mixed with Roman and German nations, 
amongst whom (especially in France) there is much 
Keltic blood. Prehistoric archaeology can no longer 
strictly separate their traces from those of still older 
original inhabitants. Almost pure Kelts can still 
be found in Brittany and in Wales (the Kymri), as 
well as in Ireland, Scotland, and in the Isle of Man 
(Gaels). Many popular stories and songs and a litera- 
ture, chiefly epic, in old Irish give us information on 
the religion and customs of the Kelts. 

The Indo-Germanic nations belong more to history 
than to ethnography. Therefore it would be useless 
to attempt a minute description of the natural dis- 
positions of this family. These natural dispositions 
are no longer to be found unadulterated, but 
everywhere they are developed and modified by very 
complicated historical events. With most writers the 
characteiistics of the Indo-Germans only serve as a 
foil to those of the Semites, and these characteristics 
are strongly influenced^ by this contrast. And it is 
also impossible to classify Indians, Greeks, Germans, 
and Romans, to mention only these, under one 
formula. We must not therefore attempt to deduce 
one common characteristic; but we will point out 
the eminently important part that this family has 
played in the history of the world. 
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The original religion of the Indo- Germans is 
partially made known to us by the results of com- 
parative philology. We know at least, that their 
worship was mostly dii'ected to the gods of heaven, 
and that the gods were regarded as shining beings, 
called Devas. But the general points of similarity 
are not numerous ; we obtain better results from more 
limited comparisons, for instance between Persian and 
Indian, or Persian and Slavonic names and myths. 
The assertion which has often been made, and which 
Dabmesteteb has lately again formulated, that the 
anident Indo-Germans honoured their heaven-god as 
the highest god so that their religion can be called 
monotheistic (or henotbeistic), cannot be sufficiently 
proved from the religions we are considering. Jfr 
the same way„any attempt to point out a uniform 
development in Indo-Germanic religions, however 
suggestively Asmus has done this, must be regarded 
as a failure. We shall treat of five of the Indo- 
Germanic religions in our historical section ; but we 
shall here make a few remarks on the others. 

The forms of worship in Asia Minor are certainly 
for the most part Indo-Germanic, but we can no longer 
separate the many Semitic elements from them. In 
Phrygia we find Sabazios, whom the Greeks have 
generally identified with Dionysos, and the moon- 
god, who had his temples -all over Asia Minor. 
Here we also find the mythical story of old Gordias, 
who was raised from his peasant life to the dignity of 
a king, and that of Midas and his riches, his ass's 
ears and bis Phrygian cap, after he had preferred 
Pan’s flute to Apollo’s cithera. We must also mention 
Smintheus, the god of light of the Mysiaus, the Zens 
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StaraAios or Labrandeus with the battle-axe at Mylasa 
aniOHgst the Carians, and the Lycian Apollo. Of 
many of the gods we cannot say how far they are 
of Semitic and how far of Indo-Germanic origin; 
as foar instance, the many forms taken by Artemis in 
Asia Minor, as the severe Taurian goddess, and as the 
many breasted goddess in Ephesus, whose priestesses 
are called Melissae. The same name may often have 
been given to many rather different deities. But the 
myths and forms of worship of Asia Minor are known 
to us only in such fragments, that we cannot take a 
* general review of the whole. 

With regard to the Letto-Slavs our sources of 
information are very limited, and many current mis- 
takes have been accepted from doubtful authorities, 
whose unreliability has been, proved by criticisms. 
As sources of information we can . mention a few 
occasional remarks in Tacitus’ Germania, many 
notices by Procopius in his De bello Gothico, accounts 
of journeys and chronicles of the Middle Ages (like 
those of Wulfstan in the ninth century and of 
Helm old in the twelfth), and both German and 
Bussian chronicles, which often deserve but little 
confidence. Our information in respect to Folklore is 
much richer both as regards the national epic and 
the manners and customs, especially in Russia, but 
also in Sorvia and amongst other southern Slavs. 
That our knowledge of Slavonic religions from such 
sources must be very limited can be naturally under- 
stood. We must follow Leoer’s warning and keep 
ourselves from precipitous generalisations. We know 
with certainty a few facts about the gods of the 
Baltic nations and the Russians ; those belonging to 
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the remaining Slavs are almost unknown to us, and 
we must not look on the gods of the Russians and 
Baltic Slavs as being generally Slavonic. 

The Slavonic gods are natural phenomena or 
elementary powers, but only imperfectly personified ; 
but only a few traces of myths can be found. It 
is even an exception to find any family ties 
amongst the individual gods. The name for God is 
Bog, lord or distributor, Sanskrit bhaga. The belief 
in a highest God, in a monotheistic sense, which has 
often been attributed to Slavs, can as little be pointed 
out as their so-called Dualism, which is only founded 
on an error. Amongst the Russian gods we shall 
mention the God of heaven Svarog. and his son 
D^bog, the fire-god Ogonu, and above all the god of 
thunder, Perun. This Perun (amongst the Letts, 
Perkunas) had at Kief, as well as elsewhere, a largo 
idol, in front of which a fire of oak wood was always 
kept up, and animal and human sacrifices were offered 
to it. Not till 988 did Wladiniir have it destroyed, 
but Perun still survives amongst the Russian peasants 
under the form of Elijah. Amongst the Baltic Slavs 
the chief god was Svatovit, whose temple stood on 
the island of Rugen, where his festival was kept at 
harvest-time, and the booty of war was brought to him. 
Besides the gods, in Slavonic l)elief we find spirits 
playing a prominent part ; for instance, forest-spirits 
(Lyeshy), water- spirits, such as the beautiful Rusalka 
(Naiads), who enticed human beings down to them- 
selves, and above all the house-god (Domovoy), who 
is the ancestor as well as the spirit of the hearth, 
who helps in time of trouble, but sometimes also 
plays all sorts of tricks, and is visible at Easter. In 
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the Russian fairy-tales and popular myths there often 
appear a pair of fantastic forms, two very dangerous 
sprites — the immortal Kochtchei, who is said to re- 
present the cold of winter, and the bad old witch, the 
Baba Jaga, The ideas concerning death and the beyond 
are truly animistic. As regards the old Prussians, 
we possess Wulfstan’s account of the great ceremonies 
with which they celebrated their funeral feasts with 
rejoicings and races, whilst the dead were presented 
on their funeral piles with gifts and even servants. 
Popular tradition still preserves the memory of un- 
married dead people receiving a bride or bride- 
groom. Burial as well as cremation was practised 
amongst the Slavs. The coffin was often boat-shaped 
for the sea-journey into the beyond ; the dead 
were also given journey money ; the rainbow or the 
milky way was the sours path, or else the dead 
person was given a little ladder to climb out of the 
grave. The belief in Vampires, the souls of dead 
people, who suck the blood from the living, was deeply 
rooted amongst the Slavs. 

If we have had to complain of the scarcity of Slavonic 
records, we shall do so much more as regards the Kelts. 
What Roman writers tell us, mostly refers to the con- 
nection between Roman politics and Gallic priesthood ; 
this is valuable in itself, but very fragmentary. This 
much we can gather from it, that Caesar in his conquests 
looked to the priesthood of the Druids for support 
against the nobles, but that later on the circumstances 
were reversed and the Gallic equites took an honourable 
position in Rome, whilst the Druids became the 
centre of all the hatred against Rome. People like to 
ascribe to the Druids all sorts of secret knowledge^ 
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and the belief in immoi'tality, and similar theories ; but 
there is certainly no foundation for this, even though 
the circumstances as related by Caesar were too highly 
organised, to allow us to place the Druids on the same 
footing as the fetishmen and magicians of the lower 
races. Carnutum was the centre of Druidic Gaul ; the 
Eomans transferred the centre to Lugdunum (Lyons). 
They took especial pains to exterminate the ci*uel 
human sacrifices of Druidic worship. Pliny describes 
the ceremonies with which the Druids in white robes, 
by the light of the moon, cut the mistletoe (guy) with a 
gold sickle from the oak tree, and gathered it in a cloth, 
to make a healing drink out of it. This custom has 
given rise to many mythological interpretations. 
Lucan mentions as the three principal gods of the 
Gauls : Teutates, Hesus, and Taranis. The name 
Esus or Hesus, which occurs also in Ireland, is often 
connected with the northern Ases and the Indian word 
Asu. 

Modern research in Keltic religion has annihilated 
the fantastic theories as to the secret learning of 
the Druids, and now looks for its origin less in 
Gaul than^ in Ireland, where the largest remains of 
the old faith in gods and heroes are to be found. 
We cannot say that the nature of Irish gods, such as 
Ogma, and Anna, the mother of the gods, and others ; 
the idea of an island of the dead in the west; the 
myths of the gods’ and heroes* battles, as fully 
described by d’Arbois be Jubainville, are espe- 
cially transparent. 

Here we shall end our ethnogi-aphic survey. The 
later development of European nations, and their 
division into Bomanic and Germanic, belong to 
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history, not to ethnography, because natural descent 
and relationship falls into the background. Nor 
need we mention here the forms which Christianity 
assumed amongst the nations of this family, in the 
Catholic, Greek, and Protestant Churches. 
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Boohfi of Ite/erence. A bibliography has been made by H. Cordier, 
Bibliotheca Sinica. Much material is to be found in earlier collective 
works : M^moires concernant Thistoire, les sciences, les arts, les 
molars, les usages des Chinois par les missionnaires de IVkin (14 vols., 
1776-89); J. B. DU Halde, Description g< 5 ographi<xiie, historique, 
chronologique, politique et physique de I’empire de la Chine et de la 
'Birtarie chinoise (4 vols., 1735); still earlier is Confucius Sinarum 
pliilosophus, sive scientia Sinensis latine exposita (1687); it is true, 
however, that these works in folio and 4‘» now possess no value except 
as giving proof of the working powers of Jesuit missionaries, whose 
labours they contain. Many special jourpals are only important for 
sinologues ; the best known are : Tlie China Beview ^liong Kong, since 
1872), Revue de I’extrerne Orient (since 1882). Among the numerous 
descriptions of the country and the people we shall only mention : 
J. F. Davis, The Chinese, a general description of the Emjdre of China 
and its inhabitants (2 vols., 1836) ; F. von Richthofen, Cliiua (2 vols., 
1877-82). A good Chinese history is still wanting ; for the present we 
refer to K. GUtzlaff, A sketch of Chinese history, ancient and 
modem (3 vols,, 1834); Kaeuffeu, Gesclnchte von Ost- 

Asien (3 vols., 1858-60) ; the former had access to original sources, the 
latter possessed a greater aptitude a.s an historian. As a general 
summary of everything referring to China we recommend the article on 
China in the Enc. Br. by K. K. Douglas. 

Chaffer 37. — Zatroduotory Bemarka. 

Chinese origins are as much hidden in the darkness 
of unknown remote antiquity as all other origins. It 
is probably as certain that the ‘ hundred families ’ im- 
migrated from the north-west, and first settled in the 
districts watered by the Yellow River, later on spread- 
ing themselves in the south, as that they belonged to 
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the high- Asiatic (Mongolian) race ; a connection which 
accounts for many peculiarities in their civilisation 
and religion. Some people have taken great pains to 
trace a connection between the Chinese and the 
civilised nations of western Asia : formerly this link 
was looked for in Egypt, but lately Teurien 1)E 
Lacouferie has drawn attention to Babylon, and 
some people think with him that the writing, language, 
and civilisation point to a connection or relationship 
between China and the countries on the Euphrates. 
However this may be, the beginnings of Chinese 
civilisation belong to prehistoric times. At the point 
where this nation first appeared in the light of history, 
it already possessed social, political, and religious 
institutions, which are essential to a civilised life ; it 
also possessed agriculture, used written characters, 
and calculated time. Tradition ascribes all these 
discoveries and institutions to the old emperors of 
antiquity. People oftem represent Chinese civilisation, 
with its monosyllabic language, its fully-developed 
family sentiment, and its never-changing principles, 
as a type of the first patriarchal status of human 
society. But this involves a double error, h’irst, 
there is no foundation for imagining that ancient 
Chinese conditions are nearer original conditions than 
are those of Egypt, Babylon, and India. There is 
just as little foundation for the widely-spread opinion 
that Chinese life has remained stationary. In the 
realm of history too there is no e^cception to the rule 
that everything living develops and alters, and it 
is only an imperfect knowledge clinging to mere 
external features, which can speak of conditions re- 
maining really the same for hundreds of years. 
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The study of China dates some way back. It is 
true the ancient world knew very little of that 
distant east, and geographers like Ptolemy brought 
only vague reports of the land of Seres ; but quite 
early the brisk relations with India, and in the Middle 
Ages the travels of European and Arabian discoverers, 
throw light on China — the Kataya land, as it is called 
in records of the Middle Ages. Of these men the 
most famous are Marco Polo, the Venetian, in the 
thirteenth century, and Ibn-Batuta, the Arabian, in 
the fourteenth century; round them many lesser 
lights congregate. The period of newer studies began 
eitflier in China than in other oriental nations. This 
was the result of missionary efforts ; sinology owes 
not only its first incentive, but also many of its 
best results to the activity of Catholic, and later of 
Prote.stant missionaries. Already in the sixteenth 
century, Jesuits had undertaken to Christianise China, 
but it was not till towards the end of the seventeenth 
century that the mission of French Jesuits acquired 
actual and important influence. These men conceived 
their work on the most liberal lines, and they have 
done important work in making known the products 
of Chinese literature. In 1842, when Pauthier pub- 
lished a translation of the Livres sacrds de I’Orient, be 
had to depend principally, for the Chinese books and 
the communications which he gave as a preface, on 
the works of these Fathers, Pbehabe, Qaubil, REais, 
HE Guiones, and*l>E Mailla. During the present 
century this work has been undertaken by Protestant 
missionaries, who have been able to carry it on mudr 
further. We must mention amongst them, Mehhdbst, 
GCtzlaff, Leoge, Edkins, Eitel, Beal, and Faker. 
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That some of the old vigour still exists amongst the 
Catholics can be proved by Zottoli’s important 
activity. Through the studies of these men and of 
European scholars (Ab. Remusat, Stanislaus Julxen, 
L. BE Rosny, R. K. Douglas, A. Pfizmaiek, W. 
SoHOtT, J. H. Plath, G. von der Gabelentz, and 
the Dutchman, G. Schleoel), much has been made 
known to us concerning the Chinese language, history, 
and literature, and an insight into the character of 
their religion is afforded us. 

.We must first give a general sketch of the political 
history; at least we must mention the succession 
of the principal dynasties. The five emperors of 
remote antiquity are Fohi, Shinnong, Hoangti, Yao, 
and Shun. Although Chinese historians seem to 
give us historical information about the last two 
or three of these kings, yet %ve cannot regard them 
other than as quite legendary characters. With 
the help of historical traditions, and with the cal- 
culation of eclipses which are recorded in Chinese 
books, *we can get back to about 2000 B. c,, but 
not much further. The two first dynasties were 
those of Hia and Shang. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century the Chow (German Tsheu, French 
Tch^ou, and in the Sacred Books of the East, A'au) 
succeeded to the throne. The first exemplary princes 
of this house were Wen and Wu. The conditions 
of the kingdom at this period can be compared 
with those of Europe in the Middle Ages under the 
feudal system. The chief authority, centred in the 
emperor, was often weaker than the power of the 
smaller princes of the land and the dukes ; the chief 
amongst them often played a great part as regents of the 
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empire; but in the individual states the power of 
the princes was again often limited by the attitude 
of their barons. The third dynasty is important 
because of its long duration, and because it includes 
Kong-tse’s work. In the third century B. c. a power- 
ful prince arose from another house ; he put an end 
to the dominion of the Chow, and undertook to 
establish a great central power in his own dynasty, 
namely that of the Tsins ; his name was Shi-Hoangti- 
He and his successors tried to alter the fundamental 
principles of both state and society ; they persecuted 
the learned men, who wei-e the supporters of ancient 
civilisation, and in 213 they authorised a great burn- 
ing of ancient sacred writings. But soon after this, 
their dominion came to an end, and the dynasty 
of the Han ascended the thrope, and organised a 
restoration (206 b, c. to 265 a. d.). Amongst the 
dynasties which then rapidly succeeded one another 
we shall pass over those which only reigned a shoi*t 
time or contemporaneously. The most important 
are the Tang (620-907), Song (960-1 127), the foreign 
Mongolian rule (1280-1368), the Ming (1368-1644), 
and finally the dynasty which still governs, but 
which also came from a foreign land, the Mandshu 
dynasty (since 1644). Of this dynasty the most 
important reigns have been those of Kang-hi (1662- 
1722) and of Kienlong (1736-1795). 

Chinese civilisation early reached a considerable 
height, both materially and intellectually. It has 
had many impulses from outside ; we must especially 
mention the introduction of Buddhism from India. 
It has spread over a large temtory and civilised 
many savage tribes, but it has never had any im*- 
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portant influence on the course of the world’s history. 
It is in this sense that the proverbial exclusiveness of 

China from the rest of the world should be understood. 

* 

Cbaptbe $8. — The Sacred or Claaeical Boolce. 

Sook$ of Reference, A of the more ancient and modem 

translations of these books has been made by H. CorDxKR in his 
Bulletin in R. H. R. 1880. An edition in several vols. has been brought 
out by Jf, Leoqe since 1 861, The (Chinese Classics, with translations, 
notes, and prolegomena. Of the latter without the Chinese texts he 
published three separate v<»ls. : The life and teachings of Confucius ; 
The life and works of Mencius ; The She King, or book of ancient 
Chinese poetry. IIo also w'rote : Tlie Shh King, The religious portions 
of the Hhih King, The Hshto King, H, B. E. Hi ; Yl King, S. B. E. 
xvi; Li Kl, 8. B. E. xxvii, xxviii. Amongst other translations 
w© must mention: Vkt. vox Stkauss, Shi-King (1880; a translation 
successful in its poetical style ; before this, in 1835, RrcKERT had under- 
taken the same thing, but was dependent for the sense on a defective 
Latin translation) ; K. Biot, Lo Tcheou li ou rites des Tcheou (2 vols., 
1851). 

The claHsical literature consists partly of writings 
dating from antiquity which have been collected by 
Kong-tse, or finally edited by him, and partly of 
writings by Kong-tse himself and by his followers. 
These are the five King and four Shu, with which are 
connected others of hardly less value. Wo must give 
a short account of the individual works. 

The first, probably the most venerable and most 
important, is the Yi King, the book of changes. At 
the burning of the books it was saved because of its 
sacred character as a hook of divination. The dia- 
grams forming the foundation of the Yi King are 
very old ; a dragon-horse is said to have issued from 
the Yellow River, bearing on its hack a drawing, con- 
(dsting of partly dark and partly light circles. From 
this drawing Ffi-hsi made the diagrams consisting 
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of various combinations of whole and divided lines. 
They are the foDowing eight: 



From combinations of these eight trigrams, sixty-four 
hexagrams are produced, which form the basis of the 
text of the Yi King. This text consists of nothing else 
than notes on these sixty-four diagrams. But these 
notes are different in kind. At first to every hexa- 
gi’am are appended short notices, which arc said to 
originate from king WSn and his son the duke of Chow 
(Kkn), the founders of the third dynasty. The former 
wrote a treatise on the entire hexagram, the latter on 
the six lines of the hexagram severally. Besides 
these notes there are also longer treatises. Their con- 
nection with the diagrams and text is rather slight, 
and therefore Legge in his translation places them as 
appendices at the end of his work. These parts 
are of much later date than the diagrams and their 
short notes. The meanings of the wdiole w^ork and its 
separate parts are still quite dark. People have 
tried to open the mysteries of the Yi by applying to 
it the key of compai*ative mythology (McClatchie) 
and comparative philology; according to the latter 
the Yi Kijig is a vocabulary that can be understood 
with the help of Accadian (Lacouperik, dk Harlez, 
&c.). Many people saw in the Yi King a deep wisdom 
clothed in symbols, a philosophical cosmogony, governed 
by the contrast between the male and female principles, 
namely heaven and earth, Ying and Y ang. But Leooe, 
on the contrary, mentions that these words only occur 
in the later treatises, and even there do not possess 
the philosophical meaning which is attributed to 
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them ; in the Y 1 King he sees rather popular ethics 
and many fanciful thoughts, both clever and dull. 
With all this we only know for certain that this book 
was used for prophesying, and owed its great import- 
ance to this fact. The changes of the figures were 
connected, even in the notes, with the changes of nature 
with the fates of men, and with lucky and unlucky 
events. What thoughts were really at the bottom of 
these changes will perhaps be for ever hidden from us. 

The great historical work, the Shfi King, was 
especially an object of persecution at the time of the 
burning of the books in the year 213. Only a few 
copies were saved, particularly by the teacher Fh-seng, 
and they reappeared under the Han djmasty, although 
they were certainly not in an undamaged condition. 
There still remain to us fifty books or chapters, which 
Leggk divides into* five parts of unequal length. 
These books treat of Yao, Shun. Yii, and the Hsiao, the 
Shang and the Chow, and embrace a peril d of about 
seventeen centuries, ending with the seventh century 
B. c. Many questions in connection with this work 
are yot unanswered. We must first inquire how far 
Kong-tse’s inditing work went ; whether he only col- 
lected what he ha<l to liand, or whether he added much 
himself. Then also much doubt has been thrown on 
the historical reliability of the Shh King. We possess 
parallel . historical records in the so-called Bainbu 
books, very scanty annals comprising the period from 
the mythical emperor Hwang-Ti till 299 b.(\, but they 
were not discovered till 279 a. d. in the tomb of a 
prince of Wei. In his prolegomena to the Shfi King, 
Legge has translated part of these Bambu annals, and 
has used them to cidticisc the Shh King. With regard 
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to the chronology, which in the annals is shorter by 
21 T years, he decides in favour of the Shft King ; but 
not so with regard to some material differences* The 
most ancient reigns of YAo, Shun, and Yti are very 
magnificently depicted in the ShCt King, and there they 
impress us as emperoi-s of a powerful, and thoroughly 
organised kingdom ; in the Bambu annals this old 
history assumes smaller and more probable proportions. 
But this comparison is not the only reason against the 
historical value of the Shfi King. A superficial reading 
of the book produces an impression of authenticity ; 
everything is treated very temperately, and many parts 
look like official documents, government manifestoes, 
and the like. But if we examine the contents more 
closely, the moralising tendency appears very strongly ; 
the emperor’s speeches, the ministers’ councils, have a 
distinctly didactic character ; in one important point 
the principles of the art of governing ai e formulated 
(V, 4). The whole is rather an educational manual for 
princes than an historical work, and therefore we also 
find that history itself is systematized. The virtue 
of the prince makes the land and people prosperous ; 
but if the prince leaves the straight path, then he and 
his race fall, and heaven and the voice of the people 
give the government to another, who is faithful to the 
principles of rig^t and truth. From this point of view 
the change from thewfirst to the second dynasty, and 
from the second to the third are described. As an 
historical source, therefore, the Shfi King is unreliable ; 
but for a knowledge of Chinese views on political life 
and religion, it is of great importance. 

The third canonical book is the Shih King, the book 
of poetry. At the burning of the books, and at the 
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restomtion under the Han dynasty, it had a similar 
fate to the Shil K ing. It consists of quite three hundred 
poems, which Kong-tse chose from a collection ten times 
as large. The form of these poems is neither rhythmical 
nor rhyming ; they are divided into strophes. There 
are some which merely relate, others are metaphorical, 
and in many, each strophe begins with a simile. 
Their contents are very different ; mythical matter 
is hardly found at all (only once or twice). The 
first part, which contains the largest half of the poems, 
gives popular pieces. From them we learn the 
customs of the land and the domestic and private life 
in various provinces ; amongst them we find many 
pleasant lyric pieces which seem delightful, even to 
our modern taste. The two next parts take us to the 
festivals at the emperor’s court ; of these we should 
especially pick out the poems in praise of the founder 
of the Chow dynasty, which begin the third part. The 
fourth part contains sacrificial poems and poems in 
honour of ancestors ; amongst these there are about 
five which date from the time of the second dynasty. 

The fourth canonical book, the Li Ki, is not of less 
importance for a knowledge of the religion than the 
three already described. The history of the text is 
in this case rather different to tliat of the other King, 
since the latest edition which has reached us was 
settled under the Han dynasty, which neaidy coincides 
with the beginning of our era. By this we do not 
mean to imply that much does not come from ancient 
times. For this is really the case ; many writings 
which treat of the L! give us the opinions and customs 
at least of the centuries of the third dynasty. The 
word Li has many meanings ; it is translated by rite 
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and ceremonial, it implies the conception of everything 
proper, and comprehends consequently social, religious, 
and household duties, customs, rules about proper 
behaviour, and a good disposition shown by outward 
manners. Amongst the works on these subjects, three 
are more especially prominent : Ili, Chow Li, and Li iTi. 
Hi deals with the duties of certain classes of officials, 
Chow Li deals with the aiTangements of government 
under the Chow. The belief in the antiquity and 
authenticity of this book, wdiich was formerly attri- 
buted to the duke of Chow, has been almost entirely 
given up. In opposition to these more special collec- 
tions, the Li Ki owes its acceptance amongst the five 
King to the fact, that it regulates the duties of all men 
and inculcates general rules of behaviour. In the forty- 
six divisions of this collection we must not look for 
dogmatic discussions, but for rules of conduct which 
have received the sanction of custom and tradition. 

To these four books we must still add a fifth, the 
only one written by Kong-tse himself, and called 
Chunthsieu, spring and autumn. It is the annals of 
the dukedom of Lu, Kong-tse’s native province, dating 
from 722-494. It is a very dry statement of facts, 
without detail or commentary. Still, many Chinese 
have prized it highly as being the means by which 
Kong-tse faced the degeneracy of lus times. 

Although not included in the five King, the Hsi&o 
King, or the Classic of Filial Piety, belongs indubitably 
to classical literature. In the edition that we possess 
it consists of eighteen chapters, in the form of a 
dialogue between Kong-tse and one of his pupils, or 
rather it is an instruction of the latter by the sage. 
Even severe criticism on this small work by Chinese 
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men of letters has not disproved, that part of it can 
be traced back to the master, even though its pre- 
sent form may not be older than the Han dynasty. 

The classics of second impoi-tance are the four Shh, 
which tell us even more than the King about the 
actual teaching of Kong-tse. The first is Lun-yu, 
notices of events, short dialogues, sayings of the 
master or of his first pupils, loosely connected without 
any chronological order, and grouped together now 
and then according to their subject matter. These 
497 short sections in twenty books are the principal 
source of information about the person and teaching 
of Kong-tse. The second and third of these works 
contain many shorter texts, which are incorporated 
also as chapters in the Li iii, and known as Chung- 
yung, or teachings of the mean or of equilibrium and 
harmony, and Tahio, which means the great doctrine. 
Chung-y ung is attributed to a grandson of Kong-tse ; 
perhaps both treatises are by the same author. They 
give a classical expn'ssion to the opinions of Con- 
fucianism, and are highly thought of in China, In 
addition to these three, there is a fourth Shfi, the 
collection of discoumes made by the greatest teacher 
in the school of Kong-tse, called Meng-tse, w^ho was 
born a hundred years after the master’s death ; he lived 
from 371-288. In the seven books of his discourses 
there is much more connection than in the loose 
paragraphs of the Lun-yu ; the subjects are here 
thoroughly discussed in the form of dialogues. 

UHAi*T£it 89. — Tli« Anolent Imperial Bellffion. 

Boohs of Reference, J. H. Plath, Die Religion und der Cultus der 
alien Chiuet^u ^froin the Abh. dor Ak. zu Munchen, two numbers 1862 ) ; 
J. Bapfel, Die altchiaesisohe Reichsreligion vom Standpunkte der 
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veigldichenden Eelig]on«geschichte (1882, first written in Frenoh in 
B. H. B. iS^i). Missionaries wrote on the Oiinese belief with the 
practical object in view of settling what word would be the best 
translation for God : W. H. Mkdhubst, A dissertation on the theologfy 
of the Chinese (1847) ; J. LegqEi The notions of the Chinese con* 
ceming God and spirits (1852, a reply to a paper ])y W. J. Booivx). 
Amongst general surveys of the Chinese religion two small publications 
should be mentioned as being most useful: the four lectures by 
J, Legge, The Beligions of China (18S0), and U. K. Douglas, Confu- 
cianism and Taouism (1879, S. P. C. K.)» 

It is very difficult to forna one's judgment about the 
aiicient religion of the Chinese empire. The sources 
fifom which we derive our information ai*e given us 
fi«om the hands of Kong-tse, and the question remains 
open, how far he has delivered them to us in a pure 
state, * or has treated them to suit his own reform. 
Kong-tse always professes to wish to hand over and 
treat what has been handed down. from ancient times ; 
bat it seems very probable to us that he only made 
a selection, and left out what did not please him. 
This becomes more probable if we notice, that at the 
same time with Confucianism there s[)rang up another 
religion very different to it, which also had its roots 
in antiquity, namely Taoism. We have therefore 
no direct sources for a knowledge of the ancient 
imperial religion, since the Cffiow L!, which claims to 
be taken for it is, as we have already seen, of later 
date. Still, the King contain various materials from 
ancient times, and Kong-tse must have been a re- 
former in a very conservative, and not in a revolji- 
tionary sense of the word. Although we must be 
cautious, yet a few conclusions can be drawn from 
the King as to the ancient religion. We shall not 
attempt the impossible, namely, to draw a clear line 
of demarcation, but we shall present the fundamental 
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ideas of this King as the probable substance of the 
ancieot religion. 

The religion which we find there, is presented to 
us as a perfectly organised religion, as pai*t of a 
natioUal life, which has outgrown the savage state. 
It consists in the worship of heaven (Thian), the 
supreme lord (Shang-Ti), and the various classes of 
spirits (Shan). Modern scholars judge it in quite 
different ways. The statements concerning Thian 
and 8hang-Ti are often so sublime and spiritual that 
many people — amongst others Liogok, Fabeu, and 
Hapfel — ascribe gi*eat value to the ancient Chinese 
religion ; they call it monotheistic, they compare it to 
Jahvism, and even answer the question as to w’^hether 
the Chinese knew the true Go<l, in the affirmative. 
They even look on the reformation of Kong-tse as a re- 
trogression from the original pure idea of God. With 
this is closely connected the (question, which even in 
the time of the Jesuit mission was variously answered, 
as to whether in Christian preaching and in trans- 
lating the Ilible, the word God could be rendered by 
Shang-Ti. The great esteem in which some hold the 
ancient Chinese religion is opposed by tlie opinion of 
those, who only place it one grade higher than the 
Shamanism of the related North Asiatic races. In 
China the l>eUef in spirits is said to be more formu- 
lated, the heaven-spirit has a high place appointed 
to him amongst the other spirits; but this religion 
has not outgrown the domain of spirit-worship and 
witchcraft (Tikle). 

We can di*aw no distinction between Thian, heaven, 
Ti, lord, and Shang-Ti, the supreme lord. In some 
descriptions, they are identical with the material 
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sky; but still its mythical personification is not 
carried out. Sometimes, though seldom, the heaven 
and earth (Heu-thu) are spoken of as the father and 
mother of all beings, which gives rise to a belief 
in the myth of the cosmogonic marriage; but this 
conception is so slightly developed that many people, 
amongst others Plate, entirely deny it. If we 
mention that the biith of the ancestors of the second 
and third dynasty is traced back to Shang-Ti, we 
shall hAve touched on almost everything mythical, 
connected with this conception. All the more is 
therefore said about the general order of the world, 
the destination (Ming), the way of heaven (Tao). 
Bfeaven and the Godhead do not speak in any 
special way, or have any love or hatred towards 
individuals, but are manifested in the usual course of 
nature. Silently, quite simply and without break, 
heaven cames on its work. It is manifested in rain, 
sunshine, heat, cold, wind, and the seasons ; if these 
occur at the right times and in proper proportions, 
then they bring blessings, but their excess or non- 
appearance implies haim. The rulers must pay 
especial attention to this, and this regulation is the 
foundation of the state. Disturbances in the course 
of nature are warnings to establish harmony in the 
state also. The natural, political, social, and moral 
orders of the world are not only closely connected 
one with another, but they are perfectly identical, 
or, more properly speaking, they have not yet become 
distinct. There are three fundamental beings : heaven, 
earth, and man, who must be in harmony one with 
another. The order of nature is looked on with 
religious reverence as the rule to be followed in all 
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moral actions ; and political institutions are regarded 
as laws of nature. But people did not yet realise 
the antithesis which we have expressed in these 
words. This regulation is an essentially moral one ; 
heaven punishes and rewards, causes sorrow to the 
proud, and gives blessing to the humble. The will of 
heaven is manifested in a peculiar way through the 
voice of the people. Thus it more especially happens 
that bad rulers receive their condemnation; their 
i-ejcction by the nation is thus the voice of heaven. 
A remarkable sign of the continuance of these funda- 
mental conceptions is the fact, that about thirty years 
ago, the emperor in resisting English demands ap- 
pealed to the indignation of the people, and gave as 
his doctrinal reason that the tendency of the hearts 
of the people formal the basis of the decrees of heaven. 

With the worship of heaven, Shang-Ti, or the 
general order of the worlil, is connected the worship 
of spirits. These two forms of worship and concep- 
tions are not opposed to one another, but ai'e closely 
connected : heaven and the spirits aiv, mentioned 
side by side, and similar efficacy is attributed to 
each. Especially as regards morals, spiiits have the 
same power as Shang-Ti. Spirits are omnipresent, 
incomprehensible, and invisible, but yet very real. 
They are not individualised, nor joined in groups ; 
only the celestial, terrestrial, and human spirits 
(ancestors) are distinguished. The opinion which 
represents them as servants of heaven, or as mediators 
between man and Shang-Ti and subordinated to him, 
cannot be properly supported by the texts. Amongst 
spirits also, everything pei’sonal stands quite in the 
background of everytliing geneml. They permeate 
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everything, but are not visible to the outward senses* 
Evil spirits are not found in the classical texts 5 
but we cannot be equally sure whether they were 
foreign to popular belief also. 

Amongst spirits, those of the latest species, the 
human (Kwei), and of these more especially the 
ancestors (Tsu), receive the greatest worship. Belief 
in immortality has only developed itself in China in 
respect to the worship of ancestors. With regard to 
the soul or power of life after it has left the body, we 
only find occasional statements, which are not formu- 
lated as a doctrine, and which therefore cannot be 
used as an argument. But the worship of deceased 
emperors, sages, and benefactors, more especially of 
each man’s forefathers, played a very prominent part. 
The question as to the continuance of his own exist- 
ence is of less importance to the Chinese than the 
influence exercised by hie ancestors on his life. 
Therefore all more important matters as regards the 
family, as well as the state, are only discussed in the 
presence of ancestors. They are prayed to in need or 
sickness ; marriages are celebrated, and the successor 
to the throne is installed in their halls ; their memorial 
tablets are carried by their descendants on journeys 
as well as in wars. It is singular how the eyes of a 
Chinese turn towards the past much more than 
towards the future. If any one is ennobled the whole 
series of his ancestors participate in the honour. The 
worship of ancestors is the fundamental principle of • 
the Chinese religion. What exists after death is much 
less the individual life than family ties. In this 
sense, the often repeated statement must be altered, 
tltat the Chinese live in the present only. They do 
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not bnsy themselves much with speculations as to the 
world to come ; but they look to their forefathers for 
power, comfort, and lielp. It is true they do not 
think of them as dwelling in a distant beyond ; like 
spirits they are omnipresent and float invisibly round 
their descendants. Sometimes this presence becomes 
visible : not only in the above-mentioned tablets, but 
at sacrificial feasts in some youth, generally the grand- 
child of the departed, who, diessed in the deceased's 
clothea, and sitting in his seat, is the principal person 
of the feast, and is entertained as if he was the deceased 
himself. 

The most poculiai* feature of this religion, besides 
the lack of a mythology and code of teaching, is the 
total absence of a sacerdotal order. Religious cere- 
monies formed a pjirt of the general, domestic, and 
civil life ; the care of them was incumbent on govern- 
ment officials. The large numlxjr of officials who 
w^'ere entirely or pai*tially occupied with them in no way 
formed a priesthood. The Chow Li gives us a picture 
of the rites and numerous officials belonging to it, but 
it is too much spun out, and contains too many puzzling 
details, to be a description of original conditions ; still, 
the fundamental principles of this wddely worked out 
scheme probably date from ancient times. Sacrifices 
were offered at certain times, for instance at the four 
seasons, or on special occasions, such as a war, a bad 
harvest, or when the emperor went hunting. The 
great sacrifice to heaven might only be offered by the 
emperor ; to do this was therefore a sign of dominion. 
The great vassal dukes offered sacrifices to the spirit 
of. the earth, and of the hills and rivers in their district. 
General sacrifices, which people were allowed to 
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perform, were only sacrifices to ancestors. Ancestors 
possessed their large temples, as well as the halls in 
private houses. The Shih King gives many vivid 
descriptions of sacrifices offered to ancestors at the 
imperial court, with cheerful feasts, singing, and dancing. 
Amongst sacrificial objects, animals, fruits, and incense 
are mentioned ; but of human sacrifices there is one 
isolated example. The object of these sacrifices is the 
maintenance of the order of nature, the averting of evil, 
and the obtaining of desired results or possessions. Of 
prayer also we may say the same, that it entirely aims 
at such worldly objects. A more fervent tone is only 
to be found in the prayer in which the duke of Chow 
intercedes for the life of his sick brother, and wishes to 
offer himself to die in his place. 

Divination was especially widespread. Nothing 
unimportant or important, in public measures or 
private affairs, was undertaken, unless the sooth- 
sayers had provided propitious signs. These signs were 
derived from various circumstances, from appearances 
in nature, the usual as well as the unusual signs, such 
as darkness and earthquakes, which were harbingers 
of evil, and peculiar occurrences, dreams, &c. The di- 
vination drawn from the flower Shi, and from Pu, the 
tortoise, is most curious, for these, when burnt, showed 
rents which were looked on as signs. We have already 
mentioned the use made of the Yi King for the same ob- 
jects. A passage in the Shfi King is most remarkable, 
according to which the emperor in doubtful cases is 
obliged to consult his own judgment, the councils of 
the nobles of his kingdom, the voice of the people, 
and Pu and Shi, 

The foundation of Chinese life as well as of religion 
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consists in reverence for the order of nature, of the 
state, and of the family. Filial piety, which con- 
sisted in first submitting oneself to parents, then 
to rulers, and forming one’s character, is only 
another name for this fundamental virtue. This 
piety is first practised in family life. In China 
a number of partly ridiculous and partly most af- 
fecting stories are told of the submission of children 
to their parents, as, for instance, the story of the 
maiden who flung herself into glowing melted metal 
for casting a bell, since this casting, on which her 
father’s life depended, could only succeed if a maiden 
sacrificed herself for it. To what extent these family 
duties were carried may be seen in the minute or- 
dinances which the Li Ki gives for mourning for 
the various grades of relationship. But the reader 
of the Hsiao King will realise that piety in CTiina is 
not inculcated as a special virtue amongst others, 
but is of a thoroughly general character ; it extends 
to all the circumstances of life, and is essential for 
the well-being of the individual, as well as of the 
state. This duty of man harmonises with the w^ay 
of heaven and earth ; it is only when man is subject 
to duty that he takes his place in harmony with 
heaven and earth. If a depreciatory opinion is 
expressed about the Chinese religion because it con- 
sists so much in outward observances we must, on 
the other hand, consider this central and religious 
conception of filial piety as virtue. 
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Chapteb 40. — The litUB and Teaohlnir of Coafiioiiiji. 

Boohs of Reference, The older books take their information for the 
most part from Amyot's Biography in the twelfth vol. of his already 
mentioned M^moires (17S6). Among more modern writers the most 
complete is J, H. Plate, Confucius und seiner Schuler Leben und 
Lehren (four numbers : T. HistoriBche Einleitung, II. Leben des (^Vn^ 
fucius, III. Die Schuler des Confucius, TV. Sammtliche * AussprUche 
von Confucius und seinen Schtilern, systematisch geordnet, from the 
Abh. der Ak. zu Miinchen (1867-1874). The sketch which Leoge 
published at the beginning of his translation of the Lun-yu, Chung- 
yung, and Tahio is of value ; also £. Faber, Quellen zu Confucius und 
deoe Confucianismus (1873), Lehrbegriff des Confucius (1872) ; and 
the small essay by G. v. D , Gabeleetz, Confucius und seine Lehre 
(1888). 

The sage whose name represents Chinese religion 
was the teacher from the race of Kong, hence Kong- 
tse ; not Kong-fu-tse, from which Confucius has been 
derived. His grown-up name was Chung-ni, His life 
from 551-478 B. c. is fairly well known to us. We 
shall here only give the outer framework, which is 
filled in with numerous anecdotes and dialogues from 
various sources. Kong-tse was of respectable, per- 
haps of princely origin. When still a child he lost 
his father, and was broughFup in miserable surround- 
ings. Thus he seems not to have acquired certain 
abilities which belong to a careful education till 
he was grown up, and early in his life he had to 
take a subordinate place in the service of one of the 
noble families so as to provide for his maintenance. 
He lived at a time of political disorder. The govern- 
ment of the empire was weak and limited to a small 
sphere, and had no authority over the great feudal 
states. In these states, the same thing was repeated 
on a smaller scale. Thus the duke of Lu, the country 
of the sage in a narrower sense, was just at this 
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tiiue pressed hard by the noble families, who were 
again much divided amongst themselves. To this 
we must add the quarrels between the states, thus 
rendering the picture of disorder quite complete. 
We cannot gather from our sources of information 
whether social dissolution and moral depravity had 
also played a part, as many of the complaints of 
Kong-tse seem to point out. It is clear that it was 
difficult for an honest man like Kong-tse to take 
part in public life under such circumstances. How- 
ever, the thought of withdrawing himself from these 
duties was utterly opposed to Kong-tse’s character; 
wisdom was not to be found, according to him, in 
avoiding the world and in asceticism, but in exercising 
true principles in public life. Wherever it was pos- 
sible for him he took up public offices ; but this was 
only the case, it is true, during a small part of his 
life. During his youth we find him in the employ 
of a noble family. In the suit of this patron he 
journeyed to the capital, the seat of the Chow. 
Details of this story are not recorded, only we hear 
of his meeting with the elder sago, LAo-tse. Perhaps 
from this period dates Kong-tse's great love for the 
institutions of the Chow dynasty, to which he re- 
mained faithful all his life. Kong-tse was about 
thirty-five years old when great disorders in Lu, 
during which even the duke was driven away for a 
time, caused him to withdraw to the neighbouring 
Thsi. Kong-tse had formerly once spoken with the 
duke of this state, who now received him most 
kindly, listened to him with pleasure, but feared to 
give the sage too much influence in state afiairs. 
Thus Kong-tse got no appointment, and returned 

A a 
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after one year to his native land. At first he did not 
even here find a suitable field for official activity ; 
many of the great men and ministers, who were all 
at war with each other, tried to draw him to their 
side, but he does not seem always to have behaved 
with firmness in regard to these persuasions ; and 
in the end he did not join any party. Finally, when 
the central government of the duke was re-established, 
the time arrived for Kong-tse to do public work 
in various high positions, and ultimately he became 
minister. But this office was of short duration ; after 
four years the heart of the duke turned from the 
right way, and the conscientiousness of the sage 
became a burden to him. The latter turned sadly 
away, and now entered for foui*teen years on the bitter 
path of banishment. He wandered about in various, 
states, lived at courts and amongst the people, and 
everywhere heaven used his voice as a bell to warn 
the people. In some places he was honoured and 
flattered, but received no appointments ; in other 
places he was persecuted, and even his life attempted. 
We find amongst his followers many of his faithful 
pupils and friends ; whether they were with him con- 
tinuously or occasionally only is not clear. Numerous 
anecdotes refer to this time. In his dialogues the sage 
often complains about the corruption of the times, 
which showed itself in the fact that he was not 
honoured, and he vaunts his own virtues. It is tnie 
we find many beautiful sayings concerning the sage’s 
independence of the world, and the peace which virtue 
brings in its train. Finally, Kong-tse was recalled 
to his native land through the influence of one of 
his pupils, who filled a high position in Lu. He was 
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then almost seventy years old, and no longer took 
any part in politics. His last years of life he devoted 
to study ; but he seems to have been filled with 
sad thoughts. As death approached, his disposition 
became gloomy, and he complained of the decay of 
the empire and the death of the sage. The man 
whose ideal had been the past, found in death no 
comforting prospect in the future. 

We learn most about Kong-tse's person from the 
Lun-yu. Although but a few individual character- 
istic traits are emphasised, it is evident that this 
collection attempts to draw him as the ideal sage. 
To our idea the character of Kong-tse is rather too 
formal ; his general benevolence never turns into heart- 
felt sympathy, his humanity is much too* proscribed 
by rules and forms. * One whole book of the Lun-yu 
describes Kong-tse’s suitable behaviour in the various 
circumstances of life, at dinner, in bed, and in the 
choice of the colour of his clothes, &c. ; the great value 
ascribed to these external details is most character- 
istic. But we must also notice that Kong-tse 
was one of those people who are able to inspire 
their fellow-creatures with a feeling of respect and 
love. His judgment of himself oscillates between 
humility and inordinate pride. As his object in 
life he mentions a striving after wisdom, and 
acknowledges how he is still deficient in it ; but he 
Perfectly realises his position as a preacher of 
?visdom, and, in some statements, he makes the 
elation to his own person the measure by which he 
iUdges his contemporaries. With regard to his work 
ive must first of all look on Kong-tse as the collector 
l>f the sa<u*ed literature, as the man from whose han4s 
A a % 
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China received the King. He has himself in many 
sayings commended the excellence and usefulness of 
these works ; he gave them the form in which they 
have ever since formed the foundations of Chinese 
culture. He comes forward to re-establish what was 
old; he does not call himself an innovator, but a 
preacher of the ancient wisdom; he admires and 
honours the traditional ordinances, the old emperors 
Yko and Shun, and the founders of the third dynasty, 
as lasting rules for life, as models and ideals of 
" virtue. But still, it is highly probable, as we have 
already pointed out, that Kong-tse not only incul- 
cated what was old, but that he made a selection 
in what he has handed down, and thrust into the 
background certain not unimportant features. 

His position with regard to religious belief is 
very remarkable. He observed strictly the forms of 
worship. Even as a child he is said to have occupied 
himself with sacrificial implements ; when he was grown 
up he liked to enter temples, he enjoined a punctilious 
oi^dience to the three hundred ceremonial ordinances, 
not less than to the three thousand rules of be- 
haviour, and said that offerings should be made 
to the spirits as if they were actually present, and 
was thus painfully exact in the carrying out of 
ritual. In his teaching also, he took his stand on 
the ground of ancient religion ; among the principal 
features of his teaching he mentioned a knowledge of 
the rules of heaven ; the thought of heaven comforted 
him in sorrow. On the other hand, with the ex- 
ception of quotations from the King, he very seldom 
mentions Shang-Tt, and in many statements he declares 
that it is useless to occupy oneself with theological 
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problems ; for, as long as one does not know man, how 
can one know spirits 1 as long as one does not know 
life, how can one fathom death ? He also states once 
that he has not prayed for a long time. He gave 
evasive answers to questions concerning spirits and 
the dead. On the whole, his mind was averse to 
everything mysterious, and entirely impregnated by 
the importance of moral duties, which he inculcated 
i*epeated]y. 

The same remark holds good here which Ave 
made before: morality with Kong-tse depends on 
metaphysical thoughts also ; he considers man in his 
harmony with the general order of the world, Avhich 
is the rule for morality. This morality has too often 
l>een described as hollow, and entirely governed by 
practical considerations. Bui this is most ceitainly 
xmt the case. Chinese morality is not determined by 
circumstances or advantages, but by the fixed rules of 
heaven and the example of long sine? departed sages. 
It was because he could not suit his schemes to 
existing circumstances, that Kong-tse was often put 
aside as unpractical. According to him, the result 
must not be the motive for action. He does not 
contemplate man as he is, but as he ought to be, the 
ideal man, the hero of vii’tue, whom he often describes 
and glorifies in contrast with the usual vulgar man of 
everyday life. This noble being is above all a sage, 
devoted to study, and continually occupied with it ; 
altogether he is the model of all viitues. Full of 
reverence, honest, humble, kind, and upright, he 
practises in his surroundings the purest humanity. 
What he cares for is not recognition by the world, 
but virtue itself; even when he is alone he does 
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not neglect moral self-discipline, but keeps a watch 
on himself. He always obeys the golden rule of 
reciprocity, namely to do unto others as you would 
they should do unto you. Thus he is in perfect 
harmony with heaven, whose ordinances he obeys 
whilst keeping to the right medium, the central path. 
As a contrast to this the vulgar man follows his 
own interest and pleasure, and always seeks it in 
others and not in himself; he is governed by out- 
ward circumstances; his path leads downwards, 
whilst the path of the noble leads up. The discovery 
of the wickedness of many men, and the high ideals 
which he demands of good men, do not prevent 
Kong-tse from believing in the dogma of the goodness 
of human nature. Virtue is easy, and natural to 
man ; one need only follow one’s true instinct to keep 
in the straight path. 

But we must not suppose that Kong-tse with his 
teaching and example aimed only at imbuing indi- 
viduals with virtue, but what he cared for principally, 
was the complete renovation of the people. In the 
beginning of the Ta-hio the development of virtue 
is represented as a chain, its end is reached in the 
family and in the state ; the peace and well-being of 
the kingdom is its object. Many rules refer to poli- 
tics : such as that one should try to make the people 
wealthy and instruct them ; that the rulers arc respon- 
sible for the proper feeding of the people, for the main- 
tenance of means of defence in good order, and 
that they must inspire confidence ; that the state is 
properly governed if the prince is a real prince, the 
minister a minister, the father a father, and the son 
a son ; that the rulers must accomplish more by their 
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examples than by punishments. Kong-tse believed 
that these ideal conditions really existc^d in ancient 
times under the old rulei^s, and that one had only to 
return to them again. The brightest point in his views 
is that he recognises the demands of morality in politics 
also ; the dark side is that he considers man only in 
this relation to the state. 

Kong-tse’s pupils do not seem to have formed 
a separate school. They were mostly people who, 
standing in the very centre of active life, some- 
times turned to the master for advice. We only 
find a few continually with him, and these three or 
four people arc prominent in the dialogues by their 
distinctly emphasised characteristics. The master 
cannot find people in whom the right qualities appear 
in proper proportion, and balance each other, men of 
the right mean ; therefore be must be satisfied with 
the passionate, who vigorously take up the cause 
of truth, and the timid, who keep away from evil. 
Such people he always had round him, and they 
clung to their master with deep affection. 

Kong-tse’s influence has been very great; by his 
collection of sacred writings, by his teaching and 
life, he formed a close tie between religion and scho- 
lastic education, and gave to the class of learned men 
the influential position which they hold in China. 
The great importance of Kong-tse's work may be 
gathered from the fact that when the Tshin dynasty 
wished to make innovations they saw in the King 
a bulwark for ancient customs, and therefore tried to 
root them out. Under the Han dynasty not only 
were these books reinstated, but the religious wor- 
ship of the person of Kong-tae began, and has 
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increased ever Bince. He was first of all worshipped 
under the name of ‘ duke,’ later as the ‘ perfect sage,’ 
the ‘thrbneless king,’ and similar titles. He has 
numerous temples, sacrifices are offered to him and he 
is invoked. His teaching forms the foundation of the 
empire, and his person is the people's highest ideal. 

Chapteb 41 . — Zi&o-tsd’s TAo-t^-kinir- 

^ooks of Reference, Among the translations of this difficult book 
the following are to be recommended : Stan, J ulien, Le livre de la voie 
et de la vertu 0 ^ 4 ^) * Chalmebb, The speculations on metaphysics, 
|>ollty, and morality of * the old philosopher ' Lau 4 sze (i868) ; V. voN 
Stbauss, Lao-tse’s T^o-te-ki«g (1870); tlie tw'o latter are in many 
respects depen«lent on Stan. J ulien, and he again, on the interpretation 
of Chinese commentaries. Among essays on Lao-tse we shall mention : 
Ab. Remusat, Mf^rooire sur la vie et les opinions de lAo-tseu, philosophe 
chinois du vi® sihcle avant notre ^re (i8ao); W. Rotkkhund, ]>ie 
Ethik lAo-tse’s mit besonderer Bezngnahme auf die buddhistische 
Moral (1874); ^ essays by V. von STRAUsa und Tobnky, 

Essays zur allgemeinen lieligionswissenschaft (1879)* 

Much fewer details are known about the life of 
L&o-tse, the hidden sage, than about Kong-tso. He 
was older than Kong-tse, was bom in 604, and met 
him w’hen Kong-tse visited the town of the Chow 
where L^-tse held a public office. The conversation^ 
between these two men are recorded by different 
Chinese writers, who make us realise the differences 
between the two. Kong-tse always appears as tht‘ 
inferior ; he knows a good deal, but he has not yet 
attained the true wisdom, and he follows worldly 
aims and vain things. Kong-tse himself seems to 
have realised Mo-tse s superiority : he compares him 
to the dragon which rises to inaccessible heights with 
wind and clouds, and probably he referred to him? 
.when in answer to a question, he spoke of a holy man 
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in the west. With the exception of this, Mo-tse's 
person is hidden from us. He did not try to influence 
his times or to form disciples. At the termina- 
tion of his life, tradition makes him disappear at 
the western limits of the empire. The officer who 
commanded there persuaded him to write down his 
thoughts concerning Tao and virtue. After having 
done this he stepped across the boundary to finish 
his life in foreign land.s. 

The T{\o-tc'-king which he loft behind him is one 
of the most difficult books in the w^orld to understand. 
E\en Chinese commentators confess, that they have 
to bo satisfied with a general understanding of the 
meaning, and cannot fathom all the deep thoughts 
contained in it. The translations we possess do not 
inspire much confidimee ; they ofuui do not seem to 
(.scape the danger of including all sorts of modern 
theosopliical speculations, with which Lao-tse no 
doubt to a certain extent agrees. Keeping this in 
view we will give the principal ideas of the book. It 
tn^ats in eighty-ono very short chapters of Tao and 
Te (viitue). Without being able to fona any rigid 
divisions the general order is as follow's. The three 
first principal parts introduce the chief ideas ; parts 
4-37 treat of tlie principles of which the universe is 
formed ; parts 38-5^ treat of moralitj" ; 53~8o treat of 
politics, and 81 is a postscript. 

The contrast between IJio-tse's and Kong-tse’s 
teaching is often picsented in a very exaggerated 
form ; but we find in both, with many differences, many 
very real points of contact also. lAo-tse also appeals 
to antiquity; an important part of his very small 
•book consists of quotations from ancient writings 
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or of ancient sayings; but of the old emperors he 
does not honour Yko and Shun as Kong-tse does, but 
he gives high place to the Yellow emperor Hwang- 
Ti, whose name is probably purposely, almost entirely 
left out from the Confucian books. The teaching 
that heaven and earth have no preferences, as little 
as the sage, is emphatically expressed in the Tao-te- 
king. People think they have found traces of a 
triad of fundamental beings in certain expressions of 
Lao-tse. Finally the word TAo, which he stamps as 
implying the fundamental principle of his views, occurs 
also in the classical books of Confucianism ; especially 
in Chung-yung it is a leading word, even though it 
does not there comprehend the same extensive and 
varying conception as with Lao-tse. V. vox Strauss 
has defended the idea that LS^Ortse originated from 
an ancient cycle of Tao worshippers, to which cycle 
Kong-tse was opposed : this statement is as yet un- 
proved, although L. dk Rosny has of late supported 
this opinion. It is probable that Lfio-tse drew 
on the thoughts contained in the ancient ndigion 
and gave them further development, just as Kong-tse 
did, only in a different way. Several people think 
that the origins of the Tko teaching must be sought 
for outside China. In the Tao-te-king XIV the 
principle of the fundamental principle is described 
as colourless (I), silent (Hi), and bodiless (Wei). In 
this, ancient Jesuit missionaries saw the mystery of 
the Trinity; Remusat, on the contrary, recognised 
in I Hi Wei the Old Testament name for God, Jahvc, 
an opinion which is still defended by von Strauss. 
If this were so, then dispersed Jews must have in- 
troduced the knowledge of the sacred name, which. 
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LS.o4se embodies reverentially in a mystic cloak 
in his work. The improbability and groundlessness 
of this supposition, which is based entirely on three 
Chinese signs, admitting of another interpretation, 
strikes one most forcibly. Another view, w^hich 
connects TAo-tse with India, has met with more ap- 
proval. The traditions of his western journeys seem 
to favour the acceptance of this idea, and the similarity 
between his speculations and Indian ideas, as found, 
for instance, in the Upanisha<lvS, is not to be denied. 
Formerly people even looked to Buddhism as the 
source of Taoism, but this is excluded by a know- 
ledge of dates. The old opinion held by Paethier 
and WuTTKE, w^hich seemed to have been placed 
aside, is now brought up under a new form ; 
Douglas, for instance, finds the ideas of Tao and 
Brahma so alike that they cunnot have arisen in- 
dependently of one another. We must admit the 
possibility that such a borrowing really took place, 
but the similarity is not convincing, because specu- 
lative minds often strike similar paths ; and against 
the possibility of a borrowing from India, w^e have the 
certain fact that Taoism has sucli deep roots in Chinese 
antiquity itself. 

The word Tao, which expresses the fundamental 
principle of the Tao-te-king, is one of those words 
with many meanings, wdiich are sometimes used for 
such purposes. Rkmusat translates it by reason, 
Stanislas Julien renders it better by, the 'way. It 
is impossible to give a definition which shall agree 
with the many meanings in which it occurs in the 
TS-o-te-king. It means the fundamental principle, 
order of the world, the true method, and much 
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else of a similar kind. It has no beginning, it is 
older than Shang-Ti, absolute by itself, having its 
laws in itself, whilst Heaven must be guided by ; 
it permeates everything, and yet undergoes no changes 
itself ; it is the father and foster-mother of all things. 
The very first sentence in the book begins by draw- 
ing a distinction between the everlasting Tao and 
the Tao that can be expressed. Negative and positive 
statements often occur alternately with one another 
On the one hand T4o is nameless, unfathomable 
empty, without any determination; thus it is that 
everything has come from nothing. But Tao is also 
the foundation of the world has a name when acting 
as a creator, supports everjiihing without wishing to 
govern everything and does everything even without 
activity. Tiiere is no trace in the Tilo-tc-king of a 
systematic description of what Tao is, and does 
nor of its gradual development; the same paradoxes 
about Tao are repi^ated for e\er. The book leaver 
us in the dark about impoitant questions such 
as immortality. From a few sayings wo seem tu 
gather that those who know Tao do not perish in 
death ; but one must be content, according to tlu 
sage's opinion, with mere guesses on this problem. 

In morality we find the same similarity and <hi- 
ference between Kong-tse and L&o-tse. I^o-tse also 
recognises in virtue the development of man's real 
and true nature; he also admits the unity of all 
morality. But the knowledge of Tao, which to him 
is the principle of morality, is not quite the same as 
the striving after wisdom, which Kong-tse demands 
Kong-tse requires the study of the many books and 
institutions of antiquity, and L^-tse the intuitive 
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knowledge of the absolute being. Lllo-tse regards 
a widespread knowledge as dangerous; he draws 
attention away from all external circumstances towards 
the inner life. He does not recommend people to 
withdraw actually from the world and become hermits, 
but mentally to bo quite free from the world in spirit. 
What the world offers, only perplexes and dims the 
mind ; the way of heaven can be found without 
mixing with the world, if one is only at peace with 
oneself. Virtue really consists in doing nothing; one 
must follow Tao, whose activity is essentially negative. 
Many beautiful sayings are expressed in the service 
of this negative morality, and that is why they do not 
possess the whole of that value which is sometimes 
attributed to them. As for instance — that worldly gain 
is really loss, that wlmt is tender is stronger than what 
is hard, that compassion is the secret of power, and 
that one must return good for evil. These ideas are 
foreign to Kong-tse, and ho has partly contradicted 
them. On the other hand, I&o-tse expects very little 
from outward acts ; he speaks even depreciatingly of 
propriety, which holds such a high place with Kong-tse, 
In the Tao-te king wo find curious thoughts about 
politics. Here also politics are only a sub-division of 
morality. A virtuous man who knows T&o is the 
best ruler. In harmony with these prevalent concep- 
tions no positive duties are allotted to the state. War 
is condemned, material advancement is despised, and 
the numerous institutions declared to be useless. 
The kingdom is to have T&n, and everything is to go 
on quietly as if by itself; peace is the first duty of the 
citizen. The rulers must as little as possible, arouse 
desires amongst the people; they must not excite 
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their wills, so that there shall be no vain, restless, 
and worldly activity. Politics thus consist in not 
following any fixed ideal or positive object, but in 
producing a state of peace and stagnation, in which 
all heaits remain empty and occupy themselves with 
a knowledge of Tao. 

The hidden sage and his shapeless teaching have 
remained without great influence in China, There 
are millions who honour him and believe in Taoism ; 
but this belief has so few points of contact with the 
speculations of the Tao-te-king that we can only very 
imperfectly understand their connection. 

Chapter 42 . — Tlie Philosophers. | 

Boohs of Befemice, A history of Chinese philosophy is still to 
be desired ; E. J. Eitel gave a genera^ survey in his Outlines of a 
history of Chinese phil()«(»phy (Oriental cwigress at 8t. Petersburg, 
1876). On Meng-tse ; J. Legge, The life and works of Mencius 
(1875 ; in the introduction he gives sketches of the t(‘achinga of other 
philosophers); and E. Fabeh, Eine Staatslehre auf ethischer Grund- 
lage (1877 ; the teaching of MenciuR is interobting, but too systema- 
tically arranged). On othpr philosophers also, sucli as Micius and Licius, 
Faber published similar essays, but these only answer the purposes of 
a first introduction to the subject. J. CHAL3fER8, F. H. JUlfoi'R, Th. 
McC^latchie, H. a, Giles who translated ('huang, and other English- 
men have provided more or less good inateuals for a study of Chinese 
philosophy. 

Since the time of Kong-tse a rich literature has 
been developed on various subjects. The times of the 
Han and Tang and Song dynasties were especially 
marked by great mental activity. As names of the 
first order we must mention the historian Sse-ma-thsii« 
(second cent. B. c.) and the encyclopaedist Matuanlin 
(third cent. a. d.) ; but much was done mother branches, 
for instance in the dramatic line. But here we must 
limit ourselves to a few remarks about the most pro- 
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minent philosophers. In realistic China there have 
been great speculative systems, and not only on ethico- 
political problems. We cannot yet survey the whole 
development of the mental life of China ; many 
thinkers are known to us merely by their names ; 
wo can therefore only mention a few of the most 
interesting characters. They are pai*tly connected 
with Lfio-tse, they paitly carry on the school of 
Kong-tse, and they partly follow their own ways. 

To the latter belong Yang and ilih (Mak) ; the date 
of their life ivS very uncertain, probably about the fifth 
century n. c., at all events before Meng, who complains 
of the destructive influence and wide spreading of 
their teachings. But it was incorrect to include two 
such utterly different men in the same judgment. 
Yang’s principle wag ‘every man for himself.’ He 
preached enj(»yment, and that everyone should follow 
his heart’s desires, Evcr;y thing is vain, virtue is a 
mere wonl, good reputation and fame are empty, 
therefore one should enjoy life as much as one can, 
and accept death when it comes with indifierence. 
The people who enjoy their lives, are wiser than those 
heroes of virtue wlio sacrifice all enjoyment of life to 
a mere fancy. Mih-tse’s teaching is of much greater 
significance, for he maintains, that one should love all 
men equall3\ He does not think the well-being of the 
empire will gain anj-thing by a study of antiquitj" and 
by the fortifying of ancient customs, but it will gain 
everything from the principle of love to all men. All 
evils arise from hatred and from the diffenmce drawn 
between men ; true love illumines everything, as do 
the sun and moon, without any exceptions. This 
teaching, which won ‘many followers, must more 
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especially be regarded as a theory of politics. Mih^tse 
also made the well-being of the empire his chief object. 
Meng-tse accuses his teaching of denying the principle 
of filial piety, and therefore being dangerous. The 
contrast between the followers of the schools of Mih- 
tse and Kong-tse is very clearly marked. 

Lih and Chuang are counted among Lfio-tse’s 
disciples. Lih-tse lived probably in the fifth century 
and Chuang in the second half of the fourth century 
B.c. The former impresses us as having been an 
eclectic ; he appeals almost as often to Kong-tse and 
even to Yang-tse as to LAo-tse. But still, as regards 
all essentials he follows L^o-tse’s views ; more 
especially he -derives everything from nothing. His 
teaching is more popular and less pure than the 
master s ; he even advocates occasionally the doctrine 
of pleasure, and he concedes an important place to 
magic. Thus we find in him a connecting link between 
the abstract speculations of the master and the 
magic arts of later disciples. Chuang had a loftier 
mind than Lih-tse, and some people esteem him as 
the most original thinker of China. Ho expressed 
himself most decidedly against the school of Kong- 
tse ; his own system seems to be a fantastical 
mixture of Tfi^oistic speculations and mythical con- 
ceptions. 

Meng-tse (371-^^58) is the principal teacher in Kong- 
tse’s school. He was born a hundred years after 
Kong-tse's death, and his fame and authority place 
the names of the master s actual pupils quite in the 
shade. He came from the same state of Lu, in which 
he belonged to one of the great noble families. The 
^ame fate overtook him as Kong-tse: he wandered 
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through various states, and only occasionally took 
official positions in passing; he was famous for his 
influence on many men, to whom he propounded his 
learning. His virtue is highly honoured in China, but 
is not placed on a level with the master s ; it has certain 
sharp angles ; he is as little like Kong-tse as crystals 
are to precious stones. His personality produces a 
more human impression on us than the master s ; it is 
less typical and more individually developed. His 
dialogues, in seven books, collected most probably 
by his pupils, contain more of a system than-the iso- 
lated sayings of the master ; still, they both inculcated 
the same convictions. He also cares chiefly for the 
well-being of the state. Filial piety, respect for au- 
thorities, and care for funeral rites are to him most 
impoiiant. The foyr car<linal virtues are Wisdom, 
Humanity, Justice, and Propriety : he is continually 
praising their blessed ivsults. He particularly dwells 
on the fact that virtue is innate in man, and that 
human nature is good. Only through violent injuries 
or by withholding necessary food, does man become 
spoilt and like an animal. But virtue is his real 
being, and cannot be given to him from outside ; he 
need only remain himself ; he must not throw him- 
self away, but must take care of his inner being. 
This teaching found decided opposition in Seim, who 
lived not long after Meng, and described human 
nature as evil. Everything natural must be kept 
under control by laws ; if every one followed his 
natural inclinations, then general disorder would 
prevail ; wisdom and kindness must be gained 
^artificially and with great trouble ; it is just because 
wian desires what is good and strives to attain it, that 

B b 
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proves that he does not possess it naturally. The 
philosopher Han-yu, who lived in the eighth cent. A. n. 
(under the Tang dynasty), took up yet another position 
in regard to this problem. He declared that the dogmas 
of the good and bad in human nature were both one- 
sided, and therefore only partially true ; there are good, 
bad, middle, and vacillating natures ; the first can be 
made more perfect, the second can be kept under control, 
the third can bo induced to do good, but none can be 
radically alterjed. The teacher who has had most 
influence on modem times is Chii-hi (eleventh cent. a.d. 
under the Song dynasty). He was a most learned man, 
and wrote a most comprehensive commentary on the 
classical books. Although he is the official representa- 
tive of Confucianism, yet his teaching varies greatly 
from the master’s. Its character is dualistic; tho 
opposition between the male and female principle is the 
foundation stone of his system. 

Chapter 4S. — Popular Boliofii auA Customs up to tlie Frsssut Day. 

JBoohs of JRe/erence. On T^ism there are numerous treatises iu 
the Sitz. Ber. der Ak. zu Wien by A. Pfitzmaier, Die I^bensverlauge* 
rungen xler Manner des Wegs (1870), l)ie I>)»ung der Leichname an<l 
Schwerter (1870), Ueber einige Gegenstande des TAoglaubens (18; 5 . 
&c. St AH, JULiEN translated a very important book, lie livre des rrconi- 
peuses et des petnes (18^^*;). Besides this we have K. J. Eitki/s Feiij:* 
BhoVor the Eudiments of Natural Bdence in China (1873) ; J. Kukin’*'’ 
Helicon in Cltina (and ed., 1878) ; J. M »£ GiiCK>T, Les f^tes-des Chinois 
snnuelleinent cel^rees k Emoui (Amoy), Ann. M. G. xi, zii. 

In the first century of our era Buddhism was 
added to the two native Chinese religions from 
India ; this has in the course of time become a real 
national Chinese religion, and is much more a part of 
lie national life than any other foreign religious 
which were introduced later on, such as Islam and 
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Christianity. But we shall not touch here on the 
religion of Fo, namely Chinese Buddhism. We shall 
,only notice that it is closely connected with T&oism 
and exercised great influence on it, more especially 
in regard to the worship of Lao-tse himself. 

The transformation of Taoism into a national 
religion is a most striking phenomenon, but also the 
most diflicult problem in the history of Chinese 
religion. The Taoists form a community which 
regards an hereditary ‘ heavenly master ’ as its head ; 
the succession of these honoured beings can be traced 
to the first century after Christ. In the temples of 
the Taoists many gods are worshipped, such as spirits 
of heaven, natural phenomena of the seasons, and of 
tlie stars, and even a god of wealth. The Taoists are 
distinguished by gi'eat superstition; they try to 
ac<juire immortality by various magic means. Some- 
.times we find the conviction, that virtue and moral 
purity lead to tlio desired protraction of life; but 
as a general rule they seek for the elixir of life, 
or plants of immortality, and such things. Thus the 
emperor of the Tshin dynasty, who burnt the 
classical books of Confucianism, sent an expedition to 
the eastern islands to fetch from thence the drink of 
immortality. Amongst the men of the way (Tao), all 
sorts of superstitious conceptions as to the attainment 
ol immortality were widely spread ; people spoke of 
a setting free of the dead body, that is a state in 
which the body of the deceased became invisible, 
and thus the dead man joined the army of immortals; 
they even found in the cofiin of one of these immortals 
a sword instead of his body. These were not the 
only thoughts presented by T&oism to the nation. 

B b a 
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Many books of popular morality have come from 
these circles ; they are highly honoured, and are much 
read, and to pi-opagate them amongst the poor is. 
even considered as a religious duty. More than the 
TS;0«te-king, which is not sufficient for the general 
wants of the people, it is a popular book like Kan- 
ying-phien, which supplies the masses with moral 
instruction. This book of rewards and punishments 
consists of 212 sayings, aphorisms which inculcate 
the leading moral principles, but into which many 
superstitions have crept, and its contents, illustrated 
by 400 anecdotes, are thus made easy to the people. 
The leading idea is that the good and bad deeds 
of men are rewarded or punished by the spirits of 
heaven and earth. Man’s fate is not predestined, 
but by his conduct he bringSf good or evil upon 
himself, just as a shadow follows the body. This 
is explained by a seides of examples which have 
no connection one with another, but each, either re- 
commends some virtue or condemns some vice. The 
book closes with this question : How could one not 
endeavour to do good ? The small book of hidden 
blessings contains much the same, and is of not much 
less authority; it commends kindness and honesty, 
purity of heart, and faithfulness in all circumstances, 
as the path of blessing. In both these works we find 
the prohibition, probably of Buddhistic origin, to shed 
blood or to harm the life even of an animal. 

The two signs wo have given as characteristic 
of TS^oism are also to be found in modern Confu- 
cianism. Here also the teaching of morality is still 
prominent, and official religion is not averse to 
magic art. But as regards the latter there is a gicat 
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difference. Whereas Taoism encourages all sorts of 
popular beliefs, abets fraud in the sale of secret 
remedies, and gives expression to a hope of im- 
mortality ; in Confucianism, magic or rather mantic, 
is of quite a different sort. It is officially regulated, 
and not left to individual caprice, and relates to 
something quite different from the prolonging of 
life. "We mean the system of geomancy, known 
under the name of Feng-shui, which plays such 
an important part in modern China. The most 
favourable .spot has to be chosen for almost every- 
thing, more especially for building a house or a 
temple, and for the erection of a tomb. But 
various things must be observed, several of which 
seem most natural to us, and which we should 
also consider in choosing a suitable position, but 
others rest entirely on a fanciful idea of nature. 
From various signs one is supposed to discover the 
eai’th directions ; for a favourable locality it is neces- 
sary that the one eaith direction called the azure 
dragon should be on the left, and the other called the 
whitp tiger on the right. Feng-shui\s system has 
been developed in Chu-hi’s ; it is founded on a 
whole philosophy of nature. We shall just, in 
passing, mention the opinion that a similar con- 
nection lay at the bottom of the old divination of 
the Yi King, and that Chu-hi therefore only syste- 
matically elaborated old ideas. Amongst the limita- 
tions against which all efforts of civilisation in China 
have still to fight, Feng-shui takes a prominent place. 
Buildings, the laying out of streets, railways, even 
the erection of a telegraph-post, are met by the re- 
ligious scruple that it is disturbing Feng-shui. 
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In the China of to-day Confucianism may still be 
called the official religion. Towards the end of the 
seventeenth century the emperor Kang-hi, to check 
the moral decline of the people, comprised Kong-tse's 
teaching in sixteen short precepts, which he caused to 
be proclaimed everywhere. The worship of heaven is 
still the imperial fonn of worship, the worship of 
ancestors forms the foundation for the popular re- 
ligion, and the books of Confucius are still the 
classics of China. But side by side with this the two 
other religions continue to exist \ they arc not only 
free from persecution, but are recognised and suppoiied 
by the state. The three religions do not exist so 
much side by side as all together. The Chini se need 
not choose, but can take upon himself the religious 
ceremonies of all three, and takes from all threc^ 
according to his wants. Confucianism is looked on 
as the religion of men of letters, and educated people 
look down on the superstitions of the people who 
follow Taoism and Buddhism. Amongst the educated 
people those who are of a sceptic turn of mind, and 
there are not a few of them in China, hold Kong-tsc 
in great esteem, for his name re presents all sides of 
national culture, the height of the empire, literature, 
and the system of morality. 


807F9XAV8. 

Books of Be/erenee. H. JoLOWicas iu hi* Bibliotheca Aejfyptinca 
gives a bibliography up to 1861, and the bibliography of Prtncb Ibrahim 
Hilky, The Literature of l^ypt and the Boudan (a vols.), takes us 
lufay 1887. Amongst private catalogues the most important l» that of 
Lefsius* library (Brockhaus, 1886). Egyptology U represented by » 
few special periodicals : Zeitsohrift fiir Egyptfsohe Sprac^e und Aittr> 
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thttinskui^de (since 1862) and the Revue ^gypfcologique (since i88i). 
The honour of haring roused a wide-spread interest in £^ypt by a 
really important work belongs to C. C. J. voN Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle 
in der Weltgeschichte (6 vols., 1844-1857)* This work, which never 
satisfied the severe demands of historical critics (cp. A. von Gutschmed’s 
B eitrage zur Geschichte des alten Orients, 1857), is now quite out of date ; 
only the English translation is of lasting value owing to the additions 
made by S. BiRcH (especially in vol, v). The same can be said of 
J. G. WiLKiNSON'aThe Manners and Customs of the ancient Egyptians 
(5 vols., 1857-41), a work especially famous because of its excellent 
illustrations; the new edition by S. Birch (5 vols., 1878) offers 
improvements in the text. For a study of the monuments we have 
much to help us, but for the most part a knowleilge of the Egyptian 
language is necessary to understand them. The principal works are 
the great collections of rej>roductioii8 and descri(>tioii8 matle by Cham- 
POlLION, RoSELLINI, LePHIUH, LeRMANS, MaRIKTTE, Dt’MICHEN, and 
Prissk d’AVenneh; then also the catalogues and descriptions of 
Egyptian collections in the innseums of Tjond<ni, Paris, Turin, Peters- 
burg, Leiden, Berlin, and Bulak : special mention should be made of 
the five books in which the results of the Mission archtiologique 
fraii9ai8e au Cairo are collected under Masp^ro^s direction. Most 
defcriptions <»f travels through Egypt afford more or less detailed 
dis4|uisitions on Egyptian monuments. Of such works the following are 
of specbil imiwrtance; Champollion, Lettres ^crites d’fegypte et de 
Nobie en 1828 et 1829(1853); R. Lepstuh, Briefe aus Aegypten, 
Aethiopien und der Halbinsel des 8inai (1852) ; H. BiiroscH, Keise- 
borichte aus Aegypten <,1855), *^* 1 ^ photographic reproductions by^ 
Maxi ME du Camp. The handbook for travellers, more especially to 
be recommended because of its I'eliable information, Aegypten (I) was 
published by K, BXdeker with the help of many scliolars. 

We particularly recommend the following hisb^ries of antiquity and 
Egypt *. M. Dunckeh, Geschichte des Alterthums, I (of this, one should 
use the newest edition and certainly none older than the fifth, which 
appeared in 1878) ; this work was the first comprehensive statement 
formed on the latest tliscoveries. Fr. Lenormant, Manuel d’histoire 
ancienne de rorient jusqu*aux guerres in^diques (3 vols. with a map, 
1869); this is hardly critical enough, but important for the history 
of monuments. G. Maspkro, Geschichte der morgenliindischen Vblker 
im Alterthum (1877) ; of this we, as an exception, do not mention 
the French original (the latest edition appeai'eil in 1886), but the 
German translation, as this has been enriched by the translator, R. 
Fietschmann. H. Bruqsch, Geschichte Aegyptens unter den 
Pharaonen (1877), which is important because of the number of 
translated histori^ texts. J. DUmichek, Geschichte des alten 
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Aegyptons (in Okcksn’s series), the introduction being principally 
devoid to the geography ; the history is written by Ei>. Meyeb* 
F. J. Lacth, Aus Aegyptens Vorzeit (i88i), a survey up to 
the time of Augustus, but containing many doubtful statements. 
A, Wiedemann, Aegyptische Ge«chichte (2 vols., 1884, supplement 
1888) ; an indispensable book of reference, which gives a tabulated 
summary of monuments and facts, more than a readable historical 
account ; A. Wiedemann, Geschichte Aegyptens von Psammetich 1 bis 
auf Alexander denGrossen, nebst einer eiugehenden Kritik der Quellen 
zur aegyptischen Geschichte (i88o\ The book which best fulfils the 
demands of this task and grasps the present state of discoveries is £d. 
Meyer's Geschichte des Alterthuins (I. 1884). Amongst more 
abbreviated accounts we mention, A. Mabiette, Aperyu do Thistoire 
d*£gjpte, depuis les temps les plus recules jusqu'k la conquete 
musulmane (1864) ; S. Birch, Egypt from the monuments (S. P. C. K.). 
Amongst special researches and monographs the moso important for 
historical investigations are : li. Lkpsius, Die Chronologic der Aegypter 
(1849), das Konigsbiich der alien Aegypter (185S) ; K. DE Kouci^, 
Recherches sur les monuments qii’on peut attribuer aux six premihres 
dynasties de Manethon (1866); F. Chabas, Les pasteurs en Egvpte 
(1868). 

We have still to mention the following general works on the Egyptian 
history of civilisation: H. Brucsch, Die Aegyptologie. A survey of 
Egyptian learning (1891) ; Ai). Ebman, Aegypten und agyptisehes 
Leben im Alterthum 'J. 1885, II. 1888'; G. Pkkrot et C. CiUPiEZ, 
Histoire de Tart dans I’antiquitd (1. figypte, 1880), with excellent 
illustrations ; P. Pierret, Dictionnaire d'apcluHdogie t^gyptienne (1875';, 
a small dictionary of reference serviceable for the requirements of 
beginners; G. Maspero, I/Arch<H>b>gie t?gyptienne (1887), translated 
into English by Ameua B. Edwardh (2nd ed., 1889); G. Mahpero, 
7 .iecture 8 historiques, most readable essays. 

Chapter 44 . — Praliminary Bemarks. 

The general results of the science of Egyptology arc 
well known, or at all events so easily accessible that 
we need not repeat them in detail. Egypt was thrown 
open to science by the French expedition under 
Napoleon Bonaparte. An impetus was given to pro- 
ductive enquiries by the discovery of the Bosetta 
stone. This basaltic stone, at present in the British 
Museum, contains a decree of the priesthood in honour 
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of Ptolemy Epiphanes in hieroglyphic, demotic, and 
Greek text; the top and bottom are broken, but 
the greater part is legible. Prominent men like 
Sylvestre i)k Sacy, Akerblad, and Thomas Young, 
tried in vain to decipher this inscription ; tlie key to 
it was first found by Fr. Champoluion, who thus 
became the founder of Egyptology. In this, as in 
Persian inscriptions, it was the royal names sur- 
rounded by the cartouches (escutcheons containing 
names), which first gave reliable facts to start from. 
OtiAMroLLloN fii-st recognised the mixed character 
of hieroglyphics, which must be understood as being 
partly phonetic (alphabetic as well as syllabic), and 
partly ideographic, although later scholars, who con- 
tinued in the direction he had marked out, found that 
many of his statements neectod correction. But the 
systematic opposition made against Ciiampoixion’s 
school by Spouk and Si:yfkari>t cannot be main- 
tained, Seyffardt declared all hieroglyphics to be 
phonetic and made various other curious statements, 
and it is a pity that M. Uhlemaxn should have fol- 
lowed in this direction in his Egj ptian Archtuology. 
The explanation of hieroglyphics with a successive de- 
velopment of Ch ampollion’s method always tended to 
more and more certain results, and received no small 
confirmation by the discovery of the decree of Canopus 
(also in hieroglyphic, demotic, and Greek text), dating 
from the times of tlie Ptolemies and discovered by 
Lepsius in 1866. For neai-ly half a century a con- 
siderable number of Egyptologists throughout Europe 
have devoted themselves to these studies, whicli they 
approach from different sides, and with different 
objects. The discovery and explanation of monuments 
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and papyri ; the deciphering of texts, which are given in 
three forms of writing, the hieroglyphic on monnments, 
the hieratic in most old papyri, and the demotic of 
the'mox'e recent literature dating about 800 B.o. ; the 
study of the ancient Egyptian language, for which 
the newer Coptic language has always to be consulted ; 
the editing of texts (critically and historically treated); 
these are the most important tasks, many of which 
have been successfully carried out by the exertions of 
Egyptologists, or at least they have been thoroughly 
taken in hand. In these spheres the more famous 
names are : in France after Fr. CHAMVor.i,io>f : dk 
Roug4 Deveria, Chabas, Marietta, Pierrkt, LF.Ff;- 
BCRE, GuLbaut, M\spnuo; in England, Hincks, 
Birch, Goodwin, Le Page Renouk ; in Germany, 
Lepsius, Bruosoh, Dlmichen, Eihenioiir, Ladth, 
Stern, Reinisch, Ebirs, Erman, Wiidi.masn; in 
Holland, Leemans, Plexte; in Norway, Lieblein; 
in Switzerland, Ed. N wille ; in Italy, Rosellini, 
Salvolini, Schiaparelli, and others. 

The limits of ancient Egypt are fixed both as to situa- 
tion and date. The country consists of the Nile valley 
from the first Cataract to the Mediterranean, and is 
bounded on the east and west by the Libyan desert and 
the Red Sea. The history of the kingdom of the Pha- 
raohs ceases with the conquest of Alexander the Great. 
The Ptolemies took care of the Egyptian religion, and 
temples to Egyptian gods were built even under Roman 
dominion, but the culture of this period was essentially 
Hellenistic. The ancients even described the land 
as * the gift of the Nile ’ and the inhabitants of to-day 
call him the ‘ father of blessings.’ The importance of 
this river in the culture of l^ypt cannot be emphasised 
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sufficiently ; the Egyptians are dependent on the Nile 
for their entire material existence, and nowhere is 
civilisation more dependent on the exigencies entailed 
by the nature of the land than in Egypt. That 
the Egyptians were agriculturists and became great 
builders, that they drained their soil and measured the 
land, is as much owing to the Nile as to the material 
tendency of their civilisation, and their feeling for 
what is settled and regular. The country of the 
Nile was from ancient times divided into many 
<liHtricts, Nomes. Their number varied at different 
periods, but usually amounted to forty-two, of which 
half were in the south and half in the north. The 
Phai'aolis who governed the whole land wore there- 
fore the double crown, the white for Upper, and the 
red for Lower Egypt. Some people think that the 
name Mizraim, which is given to this country in the 
Bible, is a dual form and refers to these two divisions ; 
but this is highly improbable. All attempts to give 
a satisfactory explanation of this name, as also of 
the Greek Aigyptos, have failed as yet. The native 
name for the country was Kami. The Afeiophitic 
Nome, which really belonged to Lower Egypt, formed 
the border line between Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Great attention has been paid to the geography of 
ancient Egypt ; and a detailed survey of the ancient 
divisions is given by Dumicuen (in OxVCKKn’h series). 
We can follow the course of Egyptian history 
pretty closely. Various calculations can bo made, 
which however do not lead to the desired agreement. 
These reckonings are taken from the information in 
Manetho’s historical work, from royal pedigrees 
and monuments, and from the exact Egyptian 
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reckorring of time, which even in very ancient 
times counted the solar year as of 365 days ; but 
a difference showed itself in the heliacal rising of 
the dog-star (Sirius, Sothis) coincident with the be- 
ginning of the rising of the Nile, which difference in 
1460 amounted to a whole year (causing Manetho’s 
Sothis period). The Egyptians regulated the calendar, 
but they possessed no fixed era, they counted by the 
years during which a king ruled, which caused many 
fluctuations. Also the question as to whether certain 
dynasties ruled successively or contemporaneously has 
not been solved ; hence arises the uncertainty in Egyp- 
tian chronology. Opinions vary as to the date of their 
beginning, some by several centuries and some even by 
more than a thousand years. Thus it is safest, as Ed. 
Meyer proposes, to be satisfied with minimum dates, 
so that they can be pushed fuither on, but not placed 
further back. By this means we get the following dates : 
Mena 3180 b. c., the twelfth dynasty 2130, the times 
of the Hyksos 1 780, the beginning of the new kingdom 
1530, the reign of Thotmes III j 480-1 430, Ramses II 
1 300- 1 230, Sesonk (twenty-second dynasty) 930. 
We have thus mentioned the most important periods 
of ancient Egyptian history. From its commence- 
ment till the time of Alexander the Groat, thirty- 
one dynasties ruled. One distinguishes generally 
between an ancient kingdom, a middle kingdom, and 
a new kingdom. The middle kingdom reaches from 
the seventh or eleventh dynasty till the eighteenth 
dynasty came to the throne. In this history we can 
distinguish more minutely the following chief divisions. 
The first dynasties come from Thinis, and they are 
very bttle known to us. We get a firmer footing 
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with the fourth and fifth dynasties (from Memphis). 
This is the period of the great pyramids. Then follows 
a time from the seventh to the eleventh dynasties 
which wras very poor in monuments ; but the twelfth, 
on the contrary, is in the full light of history. It 
is the culmination of the ancient Thebaic kingdom, 
the first classical period of literature, in which the 
Amenemhat and Userteses conquered the Upper Nile 
valley (Nubia) and erected vast buildings. Then again 
follows a time of decadence ; the foreign Hyksos ruled 
in Low^er Egypt and adopted Egyptian culture, whilst 
in Upper Egypt hardly a trace was left of the Thebaic 
rule. With the expulsion of the Hyksos, Egypt’s 
second brilliant period, the new kingdom of Thebes, 
began. The warlike princes of the eighteenth (Amen- 
hotep and Thotines),and the nineteenth (Seti, Ramses) 
dynasties carried the victorious arms of Egypt into 
part of Asia, and immortalised their fame by large 
buildings. The following dynasties could not maintain 
this power, and the kingdom of Ramses quickly fell 
to pieces. The chief priest of Amon in Thebes, placed 
the crowm on his own head ; soon the sovereignty of 
Egypt fell into the hands of Libyan mercenaries, 
Ethiopian princes, and for a time to the Assyrian 
monarch. This gloomy period was during the twentj^- 
second till the twenty-fifth dynasty. The twenty-sixth 
is the period of restoration by the Saitic house of 
Psamtik and his descendants. Then the Persians 
conquered Egypt ; the twenty-seventh and thirty-fii*st 
dynasties are those of the Persian kings, whilst the 
twenty-eighth to the thirtieth show a few passing 
attempts to place again a native dynasty on the 
throne. 
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Chafteb 45. —a Surrey of Aatlioritla«. 

Books of Beferenee, The best survey of Greek reports on Egypt is 
given by A. Wiedemann, Aegyptische Geschichte, I ; besides this one 
can consult those parts of Herodotus which deal with Egypt ; A. H. 
Sayce, Herodotus, vols. 1-3 (1883); G. Harthky brought out a good 
edition of Plutarch’s de Iside et Osiride with notes (1850). Translations 
of Egyptian texts in the Records of the Past, vols. ii, iv, vi, viii, x, 
xii, of the ist series by S, Birch, and vols, i, ii, of the 2nd senes by 

A. H. Sayce. Besides tliis there are Egyptian texts translated or 
described by G. Maspero, Les ct>nte.s populaires de rfegypte an- 
cienne (1882^; Chabas, Le plus ancient livre du nionde (Rev. Arch. 
1858), he means the Papyrus Prisse ; Ph. Virey, fitudes sur le Papyrus 
Prisse (1887) ; E. GuiJnAUT, Hymne k Ammon-Ra ;i874). Tliere are 
up till now two complete translations of the so-called Book of the 
Dead ; but they are both rather antiquated and mtist be used with 
great care : they are by S. BliiCH (in the English translation of Bcnsek, 
V) and by P. Pierbet, Le livre des inorts (1882). On the Book of the 
Dead we possess also E. de RougCs £tiule sur le rituel fum^raire (i860; ; 

B. Lefi^bure, Ti*adaction comparc'-e des hynmes au stdeil coiU{>osant le 
xv« chap, du rituel fnn^raire dgyptien (i8(m); W. Plbvte, 6tude sur 
le chap, cxxv du rituel fun« 5 raire (in Et. hi^ypt, 1866-69) ; 6iially we 
possess the special introduction to Ed. Naville’s splendid edition 
of the texts of the Book of the Dead (1880;. We can study a book of 
ntual in the survey by 0 . von Lemm, Das Ritualbuch des Ammon- 
dienstes (1SS2). 

We shall first specify the foreign sources, which arc 
here very abundant, owing to which, even before tht‘ 
discovery and use of native documents, Egypt was 
never totally unknown, as was the case with many 
other centres of civilisation. Amongst Oriental sources, 
the information from Baby lono- Assyrian annals is 
important as regards certain periods of Egyptian 
histoiy, but it should be used with great care. With 
this are connected the correspondences and repoits 
received by the Pharaohs of the eighteenth dynasty from 
Asia in cuneiform writing, which were discovered in 
Tdi«el<*Amarna. Persian inscriptions are not of mucli 
importance for Egyptian history, Arabian historians 
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are of real value for the time after Islam, and not for 
the time of the Pharaohs. Such a value con only be 
attributed to the statements in the Old Testament, 
to those in Genesis and Exodus about the time of 
the Patriarchs and the exodus, as well as to those 
contained in the Books of Kings, and to the prophetic 
writings of the later history of Egypt. 

All the richer are the facts gained from the Graeco- 
Roman literature. Wiedemann enumerates over one 
hundred writers who have occupied themselves espe- 
cially with Egypt ; but of most of these writings frag- 
ments only remain We shall here mention the most 
important, whoso works have fortunately been pre- 
served to us. The list is headed by Herodotus (in the 
second and in the beginning of his third book), who 
had a predecessor, it is true, in Hekataeus of Miletus, 
whoso work he made great use of. Thoroughly suited 
to be an historian by his great literary knowledge, by 
distant journeys, which led him also into Egypt, as 
well as by his gift of observation and love of truth, 
Herodotus, owing to his not knowing Egyptian, is 
dependent for many of his statements on the faulty or 
superficial communications of Eyptian interpreters, 
or common temple-servants. Therefore his survey 
contains many errora, especially in reference to those 
periods or places les.s attainable to Greeks ; his know- 
ledge is entirely based on the traditions of Lower 
and his representation of religion is in- 
fluenced by his desire to derive Greek gods from 
Egypt. Still his work is valuable, especially when 
he recounts his own observations, or deals with 
the period after Psarameticus, when the country 
* are mostly to bo foaiiid in MUlleb’s Fntgm. Flist. Graec. 
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was thrown open to the Greeks.^ Of hardly less 
value than the references to Egypt in Herodotus 
are those in Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca, lib. i, 
and other scattered notices). Diodorus, who travelled 
in Egypt, and wrote his work during the first 
century b. c., was able to use the best authorities, 
especially the work, now lost, of Hekataeus of 
Abdera, who lived at the court of Ptolemy I. 
Diodorus is a leading source of information for 
the history of the Persian period ; as regards more 
ancient times he is not free from the usual Greek 
errors ; he continually explains the gods in a euheme- 
ristic way. Half a century after Diodorus, Strabo wrote 
his great geographical work, of which the last book 
deals entirely with Egypt. In the second century A.n. 
we know that the Egyptian religion did not escape 
the attention of such a thoroughly cultivated man as 
Plutarch. His e.^say, de Iside et Osiride, is the most 
comprehensive statement of an Egyptian myth w'bich 
we possess in classical antiquity ; it is therefore most 
valuable, although we must distinguish between the 
author 8 philosophical explanations and the genuine 
materials. 

None of these works approaches in value the 
fragments which we possess of Manetho'h Egyptian 
history. Manetho of Sebennytus was chief priest 
under the first and second Ptolemies, and to a Greek 
education he joined a knowledge of Egyptian authori- 
ties. Fragments *of his history are preserved in 
Josephus’ treatise against Apion, whilst Africanus and 
Eusebius give much the same extracts from the entire 
work. These extracts can be found in the works 
of the By25antine cbronographer Georgius Syncellus 
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(eighth cent, a.d.), * This extract contains the succession 
of kings arranged according to their dynasties ; but we 
must notice that these groups do not always begin with 
the appearance of a new family of rulers, since it often 
happens that one dynasty contains people belonging to 
different houses, and on the other hand the succession 
from father to son is often marked by the commence- 
ment of a new dynasty. However uncertain several 
isolated details still remain, more especially as re- 
gards the determining of synchronous dynasties, yet 
Manetho’s scheme is in use in Egyptology up to the 
present day, and it has not been easy even to shake 
off its palpable errors (such as the identification of 
the Hyksos with the Jews). With reference to the 
explanation of hieroglyphics, Charemon of Naukratis 
wrote a book, fmgnvents of w’hich occur in Tzetzes. 
Horapollo*8 book (\€poykv4>iKd) has been preserved 
entire, it is a Greek translation of an Egyptian (i. e. 
Coptic) work, dating towards the end of the fourth 
century a.d., in which the hierogly^phics are explained 
in a symbolic way C We must still mention Jo- 
sephus’ Archaeology, because of the facts about the 
times of the Ptolemies, and especially his treatise 
against Apion, because of his account of the Exodus; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, vrho gives us a few important 
details about the three kinds of J'gyptian writing and 
the so-called hermetic books ; and Jamblichus, whose 
book about Egyptian mysteries drags many neopla- 
tonic ideas into the Egyptian belief. 

Let us now consider native authorities ; they con- 
sist of numerous inscriptions or longer texts, which 

^ The best edition is C, Lskmax’s Horapollinis Niloi Hieroglyphica 

(*835). 
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are preserved on monuments or in papyri, and form 
a pretty extensive literature. The Egyptians covered 
their country with large buildings and monuments of 
all sorts, and these are even met with outside their 
boundaries and far into Nubia. The most important 
are the Pyramids, the vast royal mausoleums of the 
ancient kingdom, which are found more especially 
in the neighbourhood of Memphis ; the building of 
Pyramids ceased after the twelfth dynasty. The 
Pyramids have now lost their outside splendour, and 
their smooth, bright surface ; we cannot therefore 
decide whether they were originally covered with 
hieroglyphics. Close to the largest Pyramids we find 
the great Sphinx, which also belonged to the ancient 
kingdom, and is now very much mutilated ; Sphinxes 
are found in other places also, for instance in the Sphinx 
alley in the Serapeum at Sakkara. We must still 
mention the Obelisks which were entirely covered 
with hieroglyphics ; the colossal statues of the Pha- 
raohs with sharply defined features ; and the labyrinth 
in the lake district (Fayiim), of which only doubtful 
remains still exist. Of the buildings we must first 
notice the graves, the rnau8oleum.s built with square 
stones (Mastaba), as well as the rock-caves ; we shall 
especially mention the City of the Dead at Thebos, 
the fields of Sakkara with the tomb of Ti, and the Apis 
graves (Serapeum) of the new kingdom, discovered by 
Mariette (1851). Of course many of the graves in 
the burial places at Memphis, Abydus, and Thebes 
have not yet been examined, whilst others have been 

' The first writer known to u« to give aright explanation of an obelisk 
Inscription was Hebmapion, who deciphered the hieroglyphics on an 
obelisk put up in the circos at Home (Amzuian. Maroell. xvii. 4 )* 
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carefully exarained, such as the grave of Patuamenap 
made known to us by DUmichen, and that of Seti I 
by Lefebure. There are the large palaces and temples 
also, amongst which thoseof ancient Thebes are the most 
famous (Karnak, Luxor, Medinet-Abu, and Gurna). 
Finally many stelae (cippi) were built in memory of 
influential persons or impoitant events. These monu- 
ments and buildings are mostly covered with inscrip- 
tions and pictures. Such pictures adorn the walls of 
temples, palaces, and graves’ and give us a vivid repre- 
sentation of the public and private life of the ancient 
Egyptians. The inscriptions are in various styles ; 
their contents are not very different from those of 
the papyri ; but on the monuments they are mostly 
in hieroglyphics, the more ancient papyri on the 
contrary are written* principally in hieratic, and the 
more modern in <leniotic characters. ThcvSc inscriptions 
refer to the most varied aspects of life. Many are 
gcogi’aphical, such as the description of the single 
nomoi, which occupies the lower parts of the walls. 
Others are historical, lists of kings (the tablets of 
Ahydus, Sakkara, and Karnak), imperial annals, ac- 
counts of conquests ; but these cannot be uncondition- 
ally trusted, as many kings used to annex to themselves 
the deeds of their predecossoi’s, by erasing from an in- 
scription the name of a former prince, and replacing it 
with their own. The pictures and texts on the walls 
of graves give us the key to the religion and the cult 
of the dead, as well as to the various siiles of social life. 
In Pyramids of the ancient kingdom, complete prayers 
have lately been discovered, and have been made 
valuable use of by MAsrERO. Similar texts, hymns to 
the gods, and foiinulas used in the cult of the dead, 
cc z 
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can also be found in the papyri. The preservation of 
written documents for many thousand years, as is the 
case with many of these Egyptian papyri, is an isolated 
example in history, and only possible in a dry climate 
and with the sand of the deseri as in Egypt. It is a fact 
that we possess papyri from the ancient kingdom, though 
those of the twelfth, eighteenth, and nineteenth dynas- 
ties are more numerous ; but the latest, even according to 
the minimum reckoning, are over three thousand years 
old. Most papyri ai-e called after their discoverers or 
first possessors (the Hairis papyrus, those of Prisse 
and Sallier) ; many have already been published or ex- 
plained in Egyptological collections or periodicals, 
whilst the catalogues give a survey of those containe<l 
in museums. Amongst the most important arc a few 
Turin papyri ; one which is muth damaged contains 
a list of kings, and another the Book of the Dead. If 
one tries to work up the inscriptions and texts we 
possess into a literary history, then we soon become 
convinced, how insufficient are the materials that 
have descended to us to fill up a period of many 
hundred years. It is true almost all sorts of literature 
are represented ; we possess geographical, historical, 
geometrical, and medical texts, as well as novels and 
poems, amongst which wc have the poem of Pentaur, 
in papyri as well as on buildings, but the historical 
value of this poem, which depicts Bamses II fighting 
the Cheta, has been much exaggerated. 

The whole wisdom of the Egyptians was^ according 
to Clemens Alexandrinus, collected in forty-two 
hermetic books. The contents of these books were 
not limited to ritual, but the most varied branches of 
learning were contained in them (cosmology, medi- 
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cine, &c.). In detail we possess but scanty informa- 
tion about these works ; Lepsius suggests that they 
formed the nucleus only, round which the sacred 
writings actually in use were grouped. We shall still 
mention the texts on morality (Pap. Prisse) ; the pre- 
cepts of Amenemhat I to his son and others ; the magic 
texts (mag. Pap. Harris), the hymns, of which many are 
interesting on account of the philosophical opinions 
from the time of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties ; and the books of ritual. By far the most numerous 
and the most important are the texts relating to the 
worship of the dead, and these were inscribed in almost 
all the graves, on walls, on sarcophagi, on the wrappings 
of mummies and on the amulets, and in the papyrus 
rolls that were laid by the body. To the same class 
belong numerous texts, for instance those on the sarco- 
phagus of Seti I, the book of the lower world, the book 
of buryings, and the book of embalming. The principal 
collection is that which under the title of the Book 
of the Dead (many French scholars call it less well, 
‘Rituel fundraire,’ others ‘Offen^rung am Licht,’and 
‘Ausgang aus dem Tago,' &c.) has developed and ex- 
tended for many hundred years. We can find traces of 
this Book of the Dead as far back as the times of the 
ancient kingdom, and wo possess texts from almost all 
periods, as far back as the times of the Ptolemies and 
Romans. An edition of this Book* of the Dead from a 
hieroglyphic papyrus at Turin, which contains the text 
of the times of the Saitic (twenty-sixth) dynasty, was 
arranged by Lepsius in and this editio princeps 
is the foundation of all translations and editions of 
the whole or of parts, up to the present day. The Orien- 
tal Congress in London in 1874 commissioned some 
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Egyptologists to form editions of the texts in the 
various periods ; this plan is at present realised, in 
regard to the text of the eighteenth to the twentieth 
dynasties, which lies before us in a critical and splendid 
edition by Ed. Navillk (1886). Meanwhile Pleyte 
had undertaken to publish, with a translation and 
commentary, the texts of a later date, which are 
looked on as an appendix to the Book of the Dead, 
‘ Chapitres suppl<5mentaires du Livre des Morts,’ 
beginning with the 162nd chapter. Lepsius’ edition 
has 165 chapters, of which the last is generally re- 
garded as an appendix. This Book of the Dead, to 
the contents of which we shall return later, is in some 
parts most difficult to understand ; we do not ascribe 
this only to the present imperfect knowledge of the 
text, but also and even more to the form in which 
the thoughts are expressed. It is most natural that 
the attention of Egyptologists should principally be 
turned to these texts, since they inform us as to the 
most important part of the Egyptian religion, and 
also teach us much about what Egyptians thought in 
respect to the gods, the world, and man. It is true we 
6an often complain with an ancient Egjq)tian that no 
word ‘either good or bad’ can be understood in a 
sacred book. 

Chapteb 46. — Diffeireiit Opinloiui on the Sgyptian Balitfion. 

Books of Beference* General aooounts of the Egyptian religi«>i 
are to be found in the already mentioned histories. Besides these 
we have : R. Lepsius, Ueber den ersten agyptisohen Gbtterkreis und 
seine geschichtlich-mythologische Entstehung (1851) ; P, Piebret, 
Essai surla mythologie ^gyptienne (i879),Le panthi?on^gyptien(i88i}, 
both of these works have been minutely reviewed by G. Maspero, 
R. H. R. 1880, 1883 ; R. PiETSCHMANX, Der iigyptische Fetischdienst 
and Gbtterglaube, Prolegomena zur agyptischen Mythologie, (Zeitschr. 
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f. Ethnol. 1878) ; C. P. Tiele, VergelijkenclegescbiedetiiB de aegyptische 
en mesopotainische godsdiensten (1869, the abridged French translation 
by G. Collins, 1882, and the complete English translation by J. Bal- 
LINGAL) 1882, serve at tlie same time as improved editions of this work) 5 
P. LE Page Renouf, Lectures on the origin and growth of religion as 
illustrated by the religion of ancient Egypt (Hb. Lectures, 1879) ; 
J. Lieblkin, Gaiumelaegyptisk Religion, populaert fremstillet, I. Guds- 
begrebets udvikling, II. Folkereligionen, III. Ud^lighedslaeren, (1883-“ 
85) ; the writer’s opinions, which are difficult to get at on account of the 
foreign language, have been shortly drawn up in an English criticism of 
these lectures by Le Page Renoup : J. Ijeblein, Egyptian religion, 
1884, and a lecture on ancient Egyptian religitvn (Act. d. Or. Congr. in 
Leiden, 1883); II. Bki'Gscii, Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter 
(2 vols., 1 884- 88') ; Von Stuauss und Tohney, Der altegyptische Gbtter- 
glaube (2 vols., 18H8 <^) ; R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia egizia 
(since 1881), given a list of the sources of information ; E. Lefebure, 
L’etude de la religion t^gyptienne ; Son t^tat actuel et ses conditions (R. 
H. R. 1886) ; A. Wiedemann, Die Religion der alten Aegypter (1890). 

Great difficulties stand in the way of anj^ account 
of the Egyptian religion, and perhaps in the present 
state of enquiry it is still too soon to give an account 
of the whole, since so many questions as to details 
still remain unanswered. For the present at least 
there is no question of any agreement between 
Egyptologists as to the origin, nature, and development 
of Egyptian religion; therefore it seems imperative 
that we should, before considering this subject our- 
selves, state the positions of the principal represen- 
tatives of these studies. 

Of all preconceived opinions which have proved 
fatal to Egyptology, none has been more difficult to 
remove than the idea held by the Greeks, that the 
Egyptians were the oldest, most pious, and wisest 
people in the world. Many people, even at the 
present day, overvalue the intellectual life of the 
Egyptians, and ascribe to them a pure belief in God 
and deep thoughts, and eagerly sense the opportunity 
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offered by-many hymiis to the gods to explain as sym- 
bolical many coai^se material conceptions (as Pibbbbt 
and others do). If one expresses a doubt as to whether 
the authors of these religious texts realised the 
spiritual meaning of their material pictures, and 
could ‘see behind the mythological side-scenes’ 
(Pietschmann), then these panegyrists at once bring 
forward the sublimity of Egyptian ideas. Thus 
people first consider all texts from the thoughts con- 
tained in them, instead of in connection with the 
form of worship. And yet in Egypt theological 
doctrine was far behind the forms of worship, and it 
is only by a clear understanding of these forms 
that we can arrive at the understanding of their 
doctrines. Philosophical ideas always fail to explain 
a national religion. And it equally eiToneous 
to maintain that we can trace the origins of re- 
ligion, morals, and civilisation more clearly in Egypt 
than in any other country. Even though Egyptian 
religion may date farther back than any other, yet 
the real origins are as much concealed from us in it, 
as in all other religions. The great disagreement 
alnongst historians on these questions proves that 
their evidence is not very reliable. After having re- 
moved certain leading misconceptions, we shall giv(^ 
a more objective statement of opposed opinions. 

Many enquirers treat Egyptian religion as a whole, 
without attributing to the difference of time and place 
any essential importance. Everywhere and always, 
in all parts of the land, and from the ancient kingdom 
to the time of the Ptolemies, the same general funda- 
mental conceptions influence religious life in the Nile 
taJley. This is the opinion held under various forms 
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more especially by Pierret and Brugsch, and in the 
main points also by Le Page Renouf, who however 
recognises transformations even in essential points, 
and by MAsrERO, at least in the representation which 
he gives of Egyptian religion in his history. But 
Maspebo himself later (in his bulletins in the R. H. R.) 
defends most eagerly the theory of development which 
is also supported by Lieblein, Ed. MsyEB, and others. 
Even a common conception in the different local cults 
perceived by Lepsius, was rejected by Maspebo as 
well as by Pietschmann; at least Maspebo declares 
that this the<H*y cannot be supported by any autho- 
rities. But these authorities are scarce, and many 
forms of worship are only known to us from foreign 
information. Thus wo know about the religion of 
Memphis almost entirely from Theban writings. We 
can in no way infer any unity hetAveen the forms of 
worship in the various Nomes ; any unity between the 
different periods is entirely excluded by the authorities. 
It is certainly true that the same gods, and partly the 
same texts and formulas, recur from the time of the 
ancient kingdom up to the time of the Ptolemies ; but 
one interprets this fact wrongly, if one denies the theory 
of development on the strength of it. All religions 
are conservative, and allow what is old to exist along- 
side with what is new ; this is especially the case 
with forms which arc fixed in the ritual. We must 
not form to ourselves any exaggerated conceptions 
of what is stable or unchangeable in Egyptian life 
and cult. The fact that what is old in religion xjon- 
tinues for hundreds of years, meets us almost every- 
where, in China, India, and Rome, no less than in 
Egypt. Besides this, many civUisations only seem to 
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US typical, conventional, and stationary, because the 
individual character is hidden by the great distance 
and by our fragmentary knowledge of it. The younger 
Egyptologists (Maspero, Erman, Wiedemann) wish to 
examine Egyptian religion analytically, and start from 
the single divine beings and cults of popular religion ; 
whilst Bruqsch still maintains a systematic treatment 
and represents abstract conceptions as the original 
contents of religion and mythology. 

But all this is mere generalising: we must now 
consider more closely the various views about the form 
of Egyptian religion. The starting point and character 
are variously detei*mined: as Monotheism (de Rouge, 
Lauth, and Pierret) ; Pantheism (Bruusch) ; Heno- 
theism (Le PageRenoup); Sun-worship (Lepsius); the 
worship of nature (Lieblein) ; Animism (TiEiiE) ; and 
mixed conceptions (Pietschm ANN, Wi edema nn, M eyer, 
and Maspero). 

Everybody acknowledges that there are expressions 
on the unity of God even in the old texts. All do not 
deduce thej'efore from this that the Egyptian religion 
was originally monotheistic. This original mono- 
theism is supposed to have developed into polytheism 
by the amalgamation of various local forms of worship, 
or in some other way. Pierret has lately been the 
chief suppoiter of this theoiy. Ho supports by many 
texts the fact (he does not distinguish between the 
periods) that the god of the Egyptians was looked on 
the one god, the infinite, the eternal, the hidden 
being, and the creator. Polytheism according to him 
is only apparent, it is a form of language ; the many 
gods are not the attributes, but the various functions 
of the one supreme god. This god is manifested in 
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the sun, whose daily and nightly course forms the 
contents of the mythology, and whose new birth 
symbolises the renewing of the divine being. The 
supreme god is therefore spiritual, in so far as he is 
conceived as the hidden one ; on the other hand he 
shows himsef in many forms, for which Pikuret finds 
a symbol in the worship of the sacred bulls. Biiuascii 
does not differ much from this view, even though 
he prefers the name Pantheism and gives a more 
elaborated system. Egyptians seek for what is divine 
in the universe ; the everlasting god is certainly the 
creator, but at the same time he permeates, as the soul 
of the world, all meml)ers of the cosmic body ; the 
various gods of mythology are merely the emanations of 
this soul of the world. Carrying out this view, Buugsch 
lays great weight oi\ cosmogony, which he thoroughly 
discusses. Essentially different is the view of Le Page 
Kenouf, who tliough he finds a similar Pantheism in 
the Egyptian religion, accepts Henotheism as original 
in the sense given by Max Mullek. The Egyptians 
never developed a thorough Monotheism, though 
numerous monotheistic expressions occur, and curi- 
ously enough in actual connection with distinctl}' 
polytheistic expressions. Le Page Renouf compre- 
hends, under the name of Henotheism, phenomena 
which others describe as Monotheism. But one can 
maintain that Egyptian Monotheism and Pantheism 
have never been denied by any serious enquirer, 
though the majority do not look on them as general 
and original. They are the views of certain schools 
and times, or, as Maspeho says, one must not speak of 
a single god, but of many single gods. We add that 
this single god is only so far spiritual as he is a 
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hidden god, unknowable, and removed from the 
world. But he can be so strongly identified with 
his manifestation, the sun, that there is good reason 
for speaking of a solar Monotheism. 

Lepsius agrees for the most part with this opinion, 
although he does not entirely accept it. He lays great 
importance on the local forms of worship (Osiris of 
Thinis, Ptah of Memphis, Amon of Thebes), but thinks 
that sun-worship, although Ra has its headquarters in 
On-Heliopolis, existed before all local forms of worship 
and was primitive, perhaps even pre- Egyptian, the 
first seed and the most general principle of Egyptian 
belief in gods, and remained as such until the end. 
Ba is therefore the actual Egyptian national god, and 
other gods can only assume the highest place by 
becoming identified with Ra.. The earliest ex- 
pression of this religion is the worship and myth ol 
Osiris of Thinis. The progress of Egyptian religion 
is reflected in the development of this myth, from 
the worship of the sun and moon to the pantheistic 
worship of nature, and finally to a moral worship of 
ideas. Against this conception Wiedkmaxx's remark 
IS very convincing, that the original solar character ol 
certain gods, which they owe to their early connection 
with Ra, is really very doubtful. 

A scheme of religious development has been worked 
out by Likblein. As a beginning, ho places the wor- 
ship of many gods in the disunited small states oi 
Egypt, All these gods were gods of nature ; amongst 
them the sun-god often occurred, and occupied a high 
place. But he was by no means the only god, 
earth, heaven, and the moon were also worshipped 
This is the period of the religion of nature ; but at 
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the same time we have the worship of the dead, which 
is of equal importance. A further progress was made 
in consequence of the unification of the country with 
the founding of the monarchy by Mena, the various 
countries came in closer contact with each other, and 
the aoceptamce of a single god, as the supreme god to 
each individual worshipper was recognised: this is 
the period of Henotheism. Then follows the period 
of Polytheism, when the various local forms of worship 
were united in one state religion ; this point was 
reached towards the end of the sixth dynasty. The 
process of spiritualising the gods of nature was still 
more important. This opened the way for Monotheism, 
which arose also from another cause, namely the 
supremacy of the god of the capital of the king- 
*dom. Thus the Theban god Amon, of the twelfth and 
eighteenth dynasties, was the only supermundane 
god. But this god was too far withdrawn from the 
world to satisfy religious needs, and therefore had to 
be drawn back into tbo world ; this, took place in 
Pantheism or by the theory of emanation, and in a 
coarse way in the worship of animals, in which the 
god was shown to the people under the visible foim 
in which he manifested himself. The weak side of 
this scheme is the chronological succession in which 
tho various forms are said to have appeared ; we can 
clearly see that to give so late a date to animal worship 
cannot be maintained even by artificial argument. That 
Egyptian religion degenerated after having reached 
a great height is not only admitted by Lieblein, but 
by others also. Ed. Meyeb recognises in the growing 
power of the priests, and the secret doctrine, even in 
the zenith of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, 
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the elements which served to enervate national life. 
Le Page Renouf acknowledges a materialistic reaction^ 
of pantheistic speculations. 

Tiele finds the starting point of Egyptian religion 
in a well-organised Animism. W e have here before us, 
he thinks, a primeval religious formation, pre-Semitic 
as well as pre-Aryan. The symbolical theocratic 
character of Semitic religions is here found joined 
to the mythological pantheistic character of Aryan 
religions. This can be seen from the two funda- 
mental antitheses : Death and Life, Light and Dark- 
ness. Egyptian Polytheism developed itself in two 
dh'ections : first of all through the multiplying of the 
gods by the addition of local and foreign gods, and 
secondly in a more monotheistic sense. 

Pietschmann’s essay has opened the way for a new 
treatment of Egyptian religion, by rendering prominent 
its elements of Fetishism. It is not his intention, any 
more than it is that of Wiedemann, Ed. Meyer, or 
Maspebo, who on the whole agree wuth him, to deduce 
an entire religious development from this one funda- 
mental idea ; on the contrary they rather place many 
dually fundamental principles side by side. Pi ktscii- 
MANN starts with the magic character of the Egyptian 
religion. According to him, dr Brosses was on the 
right track when he compared the Fetishism of Negi i- 
tia with that of the ancient Egyptian, and the saying 
of Herodotus about the Africans, yoijrcv irarr^y, ‘ they 
are all fetish worshippers,’ applies equally to Egypt. 
The ideas found in animal worship, and in the worship 
of gods, cannot be derived from a piinciple common 
to both, but have a local or historical origin. The 
various Homes had each a special development, and 
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it was not till later, under tbe influence not only of 
theology, but also of the history of the monarchy, that 
Egyptian religion became uniform. Syncretism was the 
result of political circumstances ; and the uniformity 
of belief was gained with great difficulty, in fact it 
was really never entirely accomplished, and Polytheism 
was never quite overcome. Ed. Meyer on the whole 
agrees with this argument, but ho limits the magic 
element, because he believes that the use of amulets 
and magic formulas was more general in later than in 
ancient times. Meyer also places side by side the 
polydoemonism of popular belief, and the worship of the 
great gods of light, who stand at the head, and about 
whom the myths arc formed. Everything philoso- 
phical, a system of gods, genealogies, cosmogonies, 
and the whole secret doctrines are of a later develop- 
ment. W lEDKMANN also givcB up deriving the various 
sides of Egyptian religion from one another, or from 
one common origin. He distinguishes three circles: 
that of Ila, with which later all sorts of gods were 
identified, that of the Triads, and that of the god 
of the dead, Osiris, With this we still have ciude 
ancient nature worships, such as the worship of* 
animals and trees, and a worship of abstract ideas 
\such as life, eternity, and truth), which occurs even 
in a text of the sixth dynasty. 

In a similar way Maspkro distinguished three 
groups besides the worship of animals and fetishism : 
the gods of the dead (Sokari, Osiris, Isis, &c.), the 
gods of the elements (earth, heaven, primitive water, 
and the Nile), and the sun-gods (above all Ra) ; no 
pure Monotheism has ever been developed from this 
polytheistic mixture. 
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We have often mentioned the secret doctrine *, in 
reference to this we must also examine the oppcs^ite 
views. An idea dating from the ancients ascribes a 
hidden wisdom to the Egyptian priests, which they 
jealously kept away from the uninitiated. Whilst the 
people were satisfied with the outer shell of religion, 
these sensuous representations were only symbols of 
a purer moral and spiritual meaning in the eyes of 
the priests. We learn from the statue of the Mem- 
phitic chief priest Ptahmer that he fathomed the 
mysteries of all the temples, but that he drew a veil 
over what he had seen. Many modern historians 
have protested against this conception of Egyptian 
religion. Le Page Renouf can find in the texts no 
evidence of this distinction between an esoteric and 
an exoteric religion. Maspeko ^.dds that even if such 
a hidden religion of initiated people existed, which he 
doubts, still the religion of the people must have pre- 
ceded it ; a symbol is always a second meaning for 
something else, it presupposes a worshipped animal 
or a myth, to which it can give a different meaning. 
Tiele absolutely refuses to recognise a secret doctrine * 
the priests did not keep their wisdom hidden, even 
from foreign travellers like Herodotus, and they 
themselves were in no way exalted above the mixture 
of spiritual and coarse conceptions. They represented 
education, but were by no means separated from the 
people by such a wide gulf, as the great difference 
between an esoteric and an exoteric teaching implies. 

These objections are so far well grounded, that we 
cannot explain Egyptian religion as the cloak of 
certain abstract ideas ; such a system was not original, 
and the sacred animals and myths do not owe theii 
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existence to symbolism, although the system developed 
by Brugsch tends towards this view. Still it is 
doubtful whether the reaction against the admission 
of a secret science does not go too far. Some people, 
at least, cannot quite throw it oiF. It cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as an original profound wisdom, but 
as a spurious wisdom thought out by the priests. 
Bkugsgii also clearly distinguishes such a priestly, 
mystic language from the general Egyptian system of 
religion. Later scholars, like Ed. Mkyer, still speak 
of a secret wisdom which was developed in the new 
kingdom by the Theban priesthood. It finds expression 
in several hymns, as well as in many texts of the 
Book of the Dead ; it contains a solar monotheism, an 
identification of almost all the gods, who are really 
only various shapes of one eternal god ; a conception 
which, however, does not exclude coarse material ideas. 
In such a definition of the secret science, opinions are 
not so utterly antagonistic, since the opponents, even if 
they do not use this name, must make some place for 
the above-mentioned elements of the secret science. 
The older conception of an esoteric priestcraft can 
•he regarded as antiquated. 

Opinions vary also as to the fundamental concept of 
the Divine. It is of the greatest importance in all 
religions to find out what the meaning of the predicate 
God is, which is given to the single members of the 
pantheon. This question is generally, perhaps not 
always correctly, approached by means of etymology. 
Thus people try to fix the meaning of Nuter, the 
Egyptian word for god, which is, however, always used 
as an appellative, and never as a proper name. Since 
Rouai;, most Egyptologists agree in the explanation 

Dd 
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that Nuter designates the god as constantly renewing 
himself, as eternally young, because continually beget- 
ting himself. In this word for god, we find therefore a 
fundamental feature of Egyptian mythology ; namely, 
the god who generates himself and is Identical with his 
own son. He is therefore often called the ‘ husband of 
his mother.’ Bbuosch holds this opinion, although he 
takes the conception of Nuter in a more general sense. 
The general unity of father, mother, and son, repre- 
sents the unity of the begetting with the generating 
power and with the generated. Nuter means ‘ the 
active power, which in periodical rotation generates 
and produces things, lends them new life, and gives 
them the freshness of youth again the conception of 
Physis, natura, is entirely analogous. The definition 
which Le Page Renocf defends is very different. Ac- 
cording to him the fundamental meaning of Nuter is, 
‘ strong, powerful ’ (the same meaning is found in Upos. 
Brahma, El). The gods are therefore ‘ the Powerful,’ 
not only amongst the Egyptians, but according to the 
above combinations, amongst the Indo-Germans and 
Semites also. This explanation is so plausible as to 
’make us almost suspicious, and the whole etymology 
is quite unsettled. An explanation given by Le Paoe 
Renoup of another expression of what is divine, has 
been more widely accepted. The gods are often said to 
be ‘ living through Maat,’ to be ‘ masters (possessors) of 
Maat.’ This Maat is the goddess of rule, of right, and 
of truth. The regularity, the fixed order of nature, as 
of the world of morality, what is real, pure, and true, 
belong thus to the characters of the gods, without 
separating what is natural from what is moral : Maat 
^comprehends them both. But here again we have 
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probably no original idea before us. In Egyptian 
antiquity the gods were certainly not conceived as 
moral beings. And Maat also was first the goddess 
of truth and justice, before she had any part in the 
cosmic order. 

CiiAPTKft 47. — TBe Gods of Popular Bolief. 

It is quite impossible to enumei*ate all the gods 
worshipped by the Egyptians ; it would be an utterly 
useless task to collect all the names of divine beings. 
As regards many, wo possess but scanty information ; 
and only a few single myths have come down to us. 
We must, as much as is possible, distinguish the 
different periods in the material which has been 
transmitted to us, and wherever we can, we must 
separate the original form of popular belief from the 
later systtunatic and theological treatment. Without 
attempting to explain the Egyptian divine beings 
from one common thought, or to represent them as a 
socially organised circle, we shall mention only the 
most im|X)rtant objects of woisliip amongst the 
people, and later on wo shall cast a glimpse into • 
the theologians’ workshop. 

We first meet with animal woi-ship. No feature 
of Egyptian religion struck a stranger more quickly 
than the great reverence paid to sacred animals h 
Even a Roman citizen could not escape from the 
people’s vengeance when ho had killed a cat, and 

‘ The principal referenceft about animal worship are : Herodotus, II, 
65-76. HI. 38; Biod. Sic. I. 83-90; Strabo, XVII. 38-40; Plutarch, 
He Is. et Os, 71-77. These afford a curious variety of explanations. 
A list of the sacred animals is given by Wilkinson (Birch), iii. 358 seq. 
and by Parthky, Plut. tlber 1 h, u. Os. 361 seq. 
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in the eyes of Juvenal the country was contemptible 
on account of this animal worship. Although this 
worship continued into later times, yet on the other 
hand it dated from great antiquity ; for even under 
rulers of the first dynasties, animal worship is recorded. 

We must now examine the meaning of animal 
worship. Greek authorities have set up various 
statements about it, and more modern savants have 
increased the number. Of all these conjectures only 
two need be taken into serious consideration : the 
symbolic and the fetish explanations. From the sym- 
bolic point of view, which Brugsch strongly defends, 
animals are worshipped, because in them certain 
attributes of the gods symbolically represented, 
were recognised ; the fetish explanation recognises 
in animal worship a remnant of a more ancient 
crude religious phase. The symbolic explanation 
has the advantage of being held by the Egyptian 
priests themselves ; it is certain, as is proved by 
the texts, that the priests looked on the sacred 
animals as symbols, and representatives of the 
gods. Nevertheless the fetish explanation recom- 
mends itself, since crude conceptions generally pre- 
cede a deep symbolism. However, it is not easy 
to explain how the sacred animals wore connected 
with the individual gods, and were regarded in the 
form under which they appeared as their incarnation, 
or ‘renewed life.* Why does Thot have the head 
of an ibis and Hathor a cow’s head? Some people 
think that the similarity of the hieroglyphics solves 
the riddle, but this is refuted with many examples by 
PiETSCHMANN. An attempt to give a totemistic ex- 
planation of animal worship has, as far as I knoW) 
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lever been made by any Egyptologist. It seems 
lifficult to trace a totemistic clanworship in Egypt, 
tnd the cult of animals was rather a worship of 
ndividual animals than of classes of animals. 

The ancient Egyptians themselves regarded the dif- 
erent animals in various ways. Some were universally 
)r almost universally worshipped, such as the cat, the 
iparrow-hawk ; others, such as the crocodile and 
lippopotamus, were worshipped in certain provinces 
only, whilst they were hated in other provinces. 
Some we know were worshipped from their mummies 
being found, for instance, rats, owls, and swallows ; 
some are closely connected with one special god, such 
as the hawk with Ra, the bird Bennu with Osiris, 
the jackal with Anubis. Although classes of animals 
were regarded with, religious awe, yet individual 
animals were more especially objects of cult, such 
as the sacred goat of Mendes, and the sacred bulls 
Apis and Mnevis. The Apis (Hapi) was the sacred 
bull of Memphis. There were many signs necessary 
for an Apis, which are described by Aelian ; for 
instance, spots in the shape of a triangle on the fore- 
head, and a half-moon on the breast. If such an 
Apis was discovered, it was led with rejoicings into 
Memphis,, it was carefully tended, and after its death 
was buried wdth great costliness. He was zealously 
worshipped and gave oracles. He was looked on as 
the second life, or the son of Ptah, the soul or image 
of Osiris, born ^ of a virgin cow. After his death he 
became Osiris- Apis or Sei’apis. Similar to the Apis 
worship at Memphis was that of the bull Mnevis, who 

A. Mahiettb, Mi'moire sar la mfere d'Apis (1856) ; he added many 
philosopbioal ideas to the conceptions in question. 
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was regarded as the incarnation of Ra in Heliopolis. 
The animal which occurs most frequently is the beetle 
or scarab. This animal plays a great part in the 
system of symbols ; the Egyptians imagined that it 
propagated itself without a female, and the sign for a 
scarab was expressed by the word Kheper, meaning 
to be, to exist ; from this again the name of a god is 
derived which means the ‘ existing one,’ and this has 
caused many speculations in regard to Egyptian mono- 
theism. But however this may be, it is certain that 
the scarab occurs often in the symbols of the sun- 
gods as well as in those used on tombs ; in many 
mummies, a scarab with inscription is found on the 
spot where the heart has been taken from the body, 
and buried by itself. We must still mention the 
fabulous bird Bennu, which is the symbol for the 
resurrection in the Book of the Dead ; some people 
suppose this gave rise to the fable of the Phoenix. 

As has already been said, we cannot even approxi- 
mately enumerate all the Egyptian gods. The religion 
of Egypt was simply a deification of almost everything : 
heaven, earth, sun, moon, stars, the sacred river, trees, 
animals, the departed and the living (for instance the 
Pharaohs), and abstract ideas : all these elements were 
from ancient times closely connected, and mixed up in 
the worship of the people, and at an early date were 
explained and their reference to each other shown in 
the symbolical system of the theologians. Some 
elements, however, as for instance the ancient Egyptian 
worship of the stars, were forced into the background. 
We shall now enumerate the most important gods, but 
we must notice that with many the original meaning 
has become obscured by later explanations, because the 
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gods became a)smic powers, or the individual forms 
were combined together. 

The Egyptians regarded the earth as a god called 
Sab (or Qeb), the heaven as a goddess called Nut. 
They were oiiginally united, but were divided by 
Shu, in such a manner that the arms and legs of the 
goddess hung down to earth on both sides and 
therefore the heaven was never quite raised to the 
heights, whilst Shu had for ever to support the god- 
dess. The goddess of the sky is also represented as 
Hathor, in the shape of a cow. 

The god common to most Egyptians is the sun-god 
Ka. His person is more living than most of the 
other Egyptian gods ; this fact we owe to the myths 
in which he plays the principal part. Whilst sailing 
over the ocean of heayen in a boat, he daily conquers 
the opponent snake, the demon of darkness (Apep). 
In a fight with Isis, Ra is betrayed by the goddess, 
who first heals him from the poison of a serpent, after 
he has revealed his hidden name to her. At the same 
time he has to concede his eyes, the sun and moon, to 
Horus. Although we here see traces of a weakening 
of Ra 8 power, yet in another myth we are told how* 
mankind was roused against the god, and Hathor 
organised a fearful massacre amongst men, until Ra 
himself put an end to the butchery. Ra is also praised 
as the creator and ruler of the world, in hymns oc- 
curring in chapters fifteen and seventeen of the Book 
of the Dead. His identification with other gods is 
prehistoric : such as Turn the sun-god of Heliopolis, 
Anhourithe conquering sun of Thinis, Harmakhis and 
Horus, the two horizons. Obelisks and sphinxes are 
dedicated to this Ra-Harmakhis, with the sun^s disc, 
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the Uraeus snake, and the Horns hawk ; the Pharaoh 
is the incarnation of this godhead. 

The heaven or sun-god Horns was worshipped 
almost as generally as Ra. He was honoured in 
various i^hapes in Egypt : as Haroeri (the older), Har- 
pechrud (Harpokrates, the child), as the son of Isis, 
of Nut, or of Hathor, in many places in Upper Egypt 
(as at Edfu) and in Lower Egypt. His symbol is the 
winged sun-disc, and he flies through the air as a 
hawk. His chief myth is that of the fight with 
Set, But it is difficult to trace his original form, as 
he is completely absorbed in the Osii*is circle to 
which he certainly did not originally belong. 

We know the myth of Osiris from the detailed 
account given by Plutarch, the actual statements 
of which are supported from Egyptian sources. The 
myth, telling how his brother Sot murders him 
treacherously, how his wife Isis wandei^s about 
lamenting, and how his son Horus revenges him, is well 
known People do not yet agree as to the original 
character of Osiris. Maspkko tried to discover the 
development of this god, and maintains that Osiris 
was originally and essentially a god of the dead, the 
first man, son of the heaven and earth, and as sueffc 
the god of the dead. He also says that the original 
home of Osiris was not at Abydus, but in the Delta : at 
Busiris and Mendcs. However this may be, Osiris 
was to the Egyptians above all things a god of the 
dead, more especially in a beneficial way as Onnoris. 
But he was identified, at an early date, with the sun ; 
chapter seventeen of the Book of the Dead calls ‘ Ra 
the soul of Osiris, and Osiris the soul of Ra.^ 

* E. Lsr^DBB, Le loythe osirien: I, Les yeux d’Horuu, II. Osiris (1874)- 
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Opinions vary very much in regard to Set Set 
or Sutech, called by the Greeks Typhon, was looked 
on as the god of everything antagonistic in nature. 
He was the god of the Hyksos during their rule 
in Egypt ; therefore the question arises, did these 
foreigners bring him with them or bonow him from 
the Egyptians ? De Rouge, Pleyte, and Lieblein, 
amongst others, hold the former opinion and look on Set 
as an ancient Semitic godhead. But most P^gyptolo- 
gists regard him as an original Egyptian god, though 
they explain his character very differently. According 
to Lepsius, Ebebs, and others, he was originally a 
beneficent god, but became a hated and hostile deity 
during the time of the Hyksos. But if Set from the 
very beginning was the enemy of the beneficent gods 
of light, Osiris and, Horus, then he must always be 
conceived malignant, either as the fearful life-destroy- 
ing heat of the sun (Tielk, Pierkkt), or as the god of 
darkness (En. Meyer), The battle between Osiris and 
Set woiild then be (according to Le Page Rexouf, 
who does not however consider Set to have been 
originally malignant) similar to the conflict between 
Ha and the snake Apep ; Set’s victory \vould be the 
*^Bwallowing of light by night, and Horus’ revenge 
would be the appearance of a new day’s light. 
With this explanation we must account for the pas- 
sages in which Set is distinctly pointed out as a 
sun-god. To explain this, w'e can appeal to the 
identification of the Egyptian Set with the Baal of 
Semitic immigrants, or to the systematising of the 
deities, by which all gods were made into sun-gods. 
Set’s wife was his sister Nefthys, whom we always 
* Ed. Mkter, SetrTyphon (1875). 
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find with Isis in friendly relations with her brother 
Osiris and bewailing him ; Nofthys is even said to- 
have been the mother of Anubis by Osiris. 

Closely connected with Osiris, especially by their 
funei*eal meanings, are two other gods, Thot and 
Anubis. Thot ^ (Tehuti) is generally drawn with an 
ibis head, or as a dog-ape. We recognise in him 
the moon-god, but ho generally appeal’s as the 
god of civilisation (of intelligence and writing), or 
as the god who protects and revives dead bodies. 
He is worshipped more especially at Sesennu (Hcr- 
mopolis and in the peninsula of Sinai. Anubis 
is the son of Osii’is, the god with the jackal’s head, 
the ruler of gi-aves, who supervises the burial of 
the dead. 

Amongst the oldest and most important gods of 
Egypt we must mention Ptah, the god of Memphis 
whose worship flouiished even in the ancient kingdom. 
Unfortunately we know hardly anything about his 
original meaning, since we only possess texts about 
him, coloured by much speculation. He is represented 
as a mummy or a dwarf, with, a scarab on his head, 
and a crocodile under his feet. His name is often 
explained to mean ‘the opener’; his most prominent 
function is that of the creator ; ho formed heaven and 
earth as well as mankind. He is com}>ined with an 
otherwise unknown god, Sokax, also with Osiris, 
under the name of Ptah-Sokar-Osiris. The relation 
in which Herodotus places him with the Phoenician 
gods, the Pataekoi, has led to most confusing specula- 
tions. His wife is the lion-headed Sekhet and Imhotep 
is her son. 

‘ it. PnCTSOBMASir, Herme* IVisiMgittM (1875). 
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We know of many other gods, who were held 
in great reverence in smaller localities or in larger 
distoicts ; and in the theological texts, cosmogonic, 
solar, or funeral functions were attributed to them, but 
little can bo said as to their original signification. 
This is the ease with gods such as Chum or Knef 
in Nubia, and near the cataracts, Khem or Min 
in Panopolirt and Koptos, vrho increases the fruit- 
fulness of fields and trees, the crocodile-god Sebak 
in Fayura, the warlike Hunt in On-Uermopolis, 
and the great goddess of Sais, Neith, who was 
probably of Libyan origin like the goddess Bast at 
Bubastis. 

We can more easily understand the worship of the 
god Hapi, tlie Nile, Wo can readily realise that the 
Egyptians paid diyine honours to the river that 
brought them all blessings. It is true no special 
temples seem to have been erected Uj this god, but 
we find that gifts wore presented to him cverywliere, 
and he was worshipped as a god in h3nims and was 
identified with other gods. 

As yot we have left one of the greatest gods un- 
noticed, who was destined to absorb all others, nainofy 
Amon of Thebes. Although this figure has been 
of great importance in the theological system, yet 
we know little of its origin. We see the form of this 
god, when it has been developed by priests and kings ; 
but the hymns in his honour do not tell us who Amon 
was in the popular belief. We shall come across him 
again when discussing the theology. Ho was repre- 
sented like the other gods with the signs of power 
and life; above his crown were two long feathers. 
The Greeks called him Zeus (hence Thebes was called 
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Diospolis), and Herodotus derives from Thebes the 
founding of the two oracles, at Dodona and in the 
Libyan desert (famous by the visit of Alexander the 
Great). Amon’s wife was Mut and his son Khonsu. 

We will not make this list of gods any longer. 
Every place, every period, and every great function 
had its own god. Foreign gods also crept in. The 
Semitic gods, Baal and Astarte, possessed temples in 
the Delta. The deformed god Bes was dedicated to 
averting the evil eye and to articles of toilet; most 
people think became from Arabia, but Pleyte considers 
that he came from the Somali coast of Africa. In 
much later times, under the Ptolemies, we find the 
introduction of the worship of an idol which was 
brought from Sinope to Alexandria, as is minutely 
related by Plutarch and Tacitus.. This strange god 
was called Serapis ; we must carefully distinguish 
between this Greek god Serapis and the native de- 
ceased Apis^ The Egyptians who in ancient times 
received so much that was foreign into their religion, 
were very cautious in regard to Greek gods and cult. 

Chapter 48 . — Death, the Tomb, aad the Dower World. 

Jioohs of Reference. See the chapters about this in Le Page RENOtT 
and Lieblein and in other general works on the subject, and also the 
reproductions in Wilkinson’s work. About the Book of the Deatl set* 
what has already been said. Compare also H« Rhind, Thebes, its 
tombs and their tenants (1862) ; A. Mariette, Sur lea tombes de 
Pancien empire que Ton trouve h Baqqarah (Rev. Archf^ol. 1 869) ; 
H. Bbcosch, Die agyptische Graberwelt (1868); J. DCmichkn, Ueber 
die Tempel nnd Gxiiber im alten Aegypten und ihre Bildwerke und 
Inschriften (1872) ; G. Maspebo, Rtnde sur quelques peintures et sur 
qaelques textes relatifs auz fundrailles (J. As. 18S0) ; many of 

* E. Plbw, De Barapide (1868), cp. Pint De Is. et Os, c. a8 (com- 
pare with thb Pabthkt’s Ezcurs.), and Tacit, Hist. IV. 83 f. 
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'Maspbbo’s essays in R. H. R. 1885-1889, about the newest disooreries 
in the toxnbB* , 

It is well known how strongly Egyptian life was 
influenced by thoughts of death. Almost all we know 
concerning Egyptian antiquity, we owe to the tombs : 
and the .vivid pictures we make to ourselves of 
domestic and social life in the valley of the Nile, are 
derived from pictures on the walls of the funeral 
chambers ; the most important texts are those found 
on the sarcophagi or in the papyri of the dead. The 
Egyptians considered, as Diodorus so well says, the 
houses of the living as inns, and the tombs of the dead 
as eternal habitations. But it would be wrong to 
conclude from this, that they entirely sacrificed their 
present life to the future. The life after death is 
not to render this life of no value ; but one may 
follow earthly pleasures without troubling oneself. 
Life in the other world is framed on the model of 
the earthly life. The sarcophagus is therefore called 
‘ the lord of life,' and dead persons are called ‘ the 
living ones ’ (anchiu). 

What was done wdth the body is described by 
Herodotus, II, H5-90, and Diodorus, I. 91-93, and afso 
in the book of ritual for embalming ; besides this we 
learn much from the mummies and the tombs them- 
selves. The preparations necessary for the burial of 
an important person or a Pharaoh were enormous ; 
poorer people of course did not expend so much. 
Armies of workers were employed for a rich man 
during the eighty days which had to pass between death 
and burial. First of all the body had to be embalmed. 
The cuts, the extracting of the soft parts of the body, 
and the embalming could be done in various ways ; the 
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mummies from Thebes^ and those from Memphis vary 
in many ways. The entrails were not thrown into the 
Nile, as is wrongly stated by Porphyrius, but were 
interred in special small boxes. Then the body was 
carefully wrapped round and its natural form was 
adhered to as much as possible. But the business 
of the Taricheutai and others, who had to do with 
the body, formed only a part of the work during 
these dajs. The sarcophagus, of which we possess 
valuable examples in granite with artistic carving, 
had to be made, and the vault had to be prepared. 
It was a duty to provide this tomb with all sorts of 
things, so that the deceased should want nothing 
Therefore carpenters, sculptors, weavers, and workmen 
of all sorts were engaged to make the dwelling of the 
departed habitable. At last the day andved for 
taking possession of his dwelling. The deceased was 
carried there in a solemn procession, which we often 
find painted on tombs. The procession consisted of 
the mourning relations, of hired female mourners, of 
slaves weighed down with luggage, of priests who 
either read funeral sentences aloud or carried sacid- 
ficial ofierings, and of all the furniture for the tomb , 
the mummy itself was generally drawn on a cart by 
oxen. Thus they started from the deceased’s houst' 
and turned towards the west, to the river where the 
procession was ferried over in boats. At the entrance 
of the tomb, the mummy was stood upright for the 
relations to* take a last farewell, which often gave rise 
to most touching scenes and loud lamentations. From 
Greek authorities, some people gather that a sort of 
tribunal awaited the dead man hero, which refused him 
the right of burial, if he was declared to be guilty ; ,but 
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this is an error, as Maspebo has proved, since the judg- 
ment which awaited the dead man in the lower world 
would thus be represented as taking place on earth. 

The bodies of the poorer people were laid in natron 
and then simply wrapped in a cloth and buried in the 
sandy soil ; some mummies were kept in a special 
part of their private houses; but if the expenses 
could be borne, they erected an ‘everlasting house* 
like the pyramids, or brick buildings of the ancient 
kingdom, or the rock tombs of Upper Egypt. A 
symbolic meaning is attached to the fact, that the 
lai’ge cities of the dead, like those of Memphis and 
Thebes, lay in the west, and also to the crossing of the 
Nile ; the land of the dead is the land of the setting 
sun. In choosing and building a grave, the idea of 
preserving the body^is always kept in mind : people 
are buried in sand not reached by the inundation of the 
Nile, and the strong buildings, the entrance to which 
is often carefully hidden, are made so that greed or 
hatred cannot enter in. 

Many tombs consist of three parts : first the chapel, 
where the person (ka) lived, and received visits and 
ofierings. Close to this is a Avalled-in space (serdab), 
where statues of the person were preserved, and bad 
incense offered to them. Then there were various pas- 
sages, and finally the place whore the mummy rested, 
which was deeply hidden^ w’allod in or else shut off* by 
blocks of stone. It is true that these careful precautions 
were useless, for even in antiquity thieves and robbers 
knew how to find the means to gain an entrance, and 
most of the graves were desecrated. 

When the dead man has reached his gi'ave, he 
begins a new life. This is symbolically represented 
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by his legs being set free and the mouth and eyes 
opened ; he lives again, and can walk, speak, and see. 
Then an offering is made and the funeral feast is held, 
at which the mummy takes part. Meanwhile songs 
are sung inviting people to partake freely, A cer- 
tain sceptic vein can be found in fragments of some 
of these songs which we possess. The song of the 
harpist, and that in honour of Prince Antuf contain 
an invitation to enjoy the present moment ; one 
should enjoy life before descending to the gloomy 
dwelling, to the land from which there is no returning ; 
everything is vain, therefore we should have a joyful 
day before death destroys happiness. But this tone 
is not general. We must be careful not to represent 
the Egyptian teaching about death as being uniform 
everywhere. Here also there ai:e different shades of 
meaning, and there probably was a development con- 
nected with these ideas. The worship of the dead 
was however common throughout Egypt. We find 
amongst the Egyptians, as amongst many other nations, 
that the care of the dead was a sacred duty. This was 
not limited to the funeral, but prayers had to V)e said 
for the departed, and sacrifices had to be offered to them. 
For this purpose, therefore, the rich people formed a 
fund, from which priests were paid to take care of 
their graves and to offer sacrifices. How long such a 
foundation could last is sho^yn by the fact that under 
the twenty-sixth dynasty, priests officiated in the ser- 
vice of the buiidei*8 of the great pyramids of the ancient 
kingdom. Of course this organisation may have been 
renewed from time to time. The duty of caring for 
the dead, by regular sacrificial gifts, devolved more 
1 R, P. IV, VI. 
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especially on the son of the departed ; therefore to 
possess a son is a blessing, and the want of one * to 
sit on the father’s seat ’ is a curse. The dead are so 
much in need of gifts and prayers that they implore 
them from passers by; many inscriptions actually 
conjure the traveller to offer a Suten-hotep-ta (a sacred 
prayer) for the departed. 

These formulas have a magic effect : the thousands 
of bread, the thousands of beer, the thousands of cattle, 
the thousands of geese which are desired for the dead 
person, he is supposed actually to enjoy. The painted 
viands and fields form part of his actual possessions ; 
and the little images which accompany him, work for 
him, if he has to till the ground in the other worlds 
Therefore everything in the cult of the dead is really 
magical. The inscriptions on tombs and sarcophagi, 
the papyri, the amulets, the scarabs, and the Hypoke- 
phalcea, all possess magic power. 

This magic cult of the dead is supposed to provide 
the departed one with everything he needs, to prevent 
his dying a second time. Numerous formulas protect 
him against hunger and thirst, crocodiles and snakeai 
and give him pure water to drink, and fresh air to 
breathe. Then also various ceremonies and formulas 
give him back his life. His mouth and eyes are 
opened, he is cleansed with water and incense, his 
shadow, heart, and name are given back to him ; 
opportunities are afforded him to go out during the 
day, so that he need not dwell continuously in his tomb. 

The soul having escaped from the body is divided 
into various parts ; Ka and Ba are of especial im- 
portance. Ka is the likeness of the man, his double, 
cttwAoj/, Le Page Benouf has accepted genius or 
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image as the translation of this word. This Ka answers 
very well to the description given by H. Spencer of 
the ‘other self*; it is a more spiritual, but still a 
material portrait of the man, which during his life 
exists in him as a spirit, and after death stays around 
him. The statue of the departed which is erected 
in the tomb is meant for a dwelling-place for this Ka. 
It is really for this being that the worship of the dead 
is meant ; gifts are brought to him, the spiritual essence 
(odour) of which he inliales ; the priest of the dead is 
called the Ka priest. But while Ka remains in the 
tomb, it is quite different with Ba, the soul, and 
its spiritual substance, the luminous being, called 
,Khu. These two leave the dwellings of the dead, and 
are subjected to many fates, changes, and wanderings 
in other spheres. We can clearly see that these two 
doctrines, that of Ka and of Ba, ai'e derived from two 
very different systems of thought, and do not originally 
belong together, but were connected much later. One 
chapter of the Book of the Dead (chapter 89) describes 
how the soul, in the shape of a sparrow-hawk, visits 
the mummy to see if it is still preserved. For it is 
necessary for a future uniting with the soul, that the 
body should be made lasting ; this depends greatly 
on the preservation of the heart, which is specially 
buried. If the body has decayed then this is fatal 
to the existence of Ka and Ba, who have thus lost 
their material foundation. Such a case is met by tlu^ 
precaution of erecting several statues of the dead, 
which, if necessary, that is if the mummy is destroyed, 
can take its place and have life put into them. But 
naturally the preservation of the mummy itself is 
much more desirable. The genii of the tomb are 
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entrusted with the preservation of the mummy for 
resurrection. 

The cult of the dead does not merely deal with the 
departed one as resting in his tomb, but is also con- 
cerned with the fate of the soul in the other world. The 
Egyptians have not developed any uniform doctrine 
concerning the future world. They sometimes thought 
of a land to the west of Abydus, the entrance to which, 
through the mountain rocks, was only found with 
great trouble, and could only bo passed with the help 
of the gods. Sometimes they thought of a land in 
the heights above, into which the souls had to fly 
up like birds, or to climb up, as by a ladder. Some- 
times the islands of the blessed were portrayed like 
the fruitful fields of lalu in the marshy district of the 
Delta. However, Duat was never an underground 
world. It was rather a dark space above the stars, 
where the sun, as a dead Pharaoh, has to undeiiake 
a dangerous journey of twelve stages, in a ship from 
the west to the east. Mas!»kko has tried to examine 
critically the various details, in the minute descrip- 
tions of these journeys, and in the geography of Duat. 
as given in the texts. The picture of the life in Duat 
is by no means cheerbd ; it is a dark countiy, where 
<langcrs of all sorts can only be escaped by magic 
means. On the other hand the fields of lain, where 
there is splendid air, and where a rich harvest rejoices 
the heart of man, ai^ to be looked for wdth joy. 

The question now^ arises as to whether the lot of 
man in the future depends on moral causes. This 
was certainly not the case originally. Magic means 
and the gifts of the living procured a happy exist- 
ence to the departed; and the rich and powerful 

E e 2 
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who could procure these raeaus, had the greatest 
advantage. But afterwards morality entered into 
the cult of the dead. The 1 25th chaptei* of the Book 
of the Dead describes the judgment of the departed, 
who stand before the divine tribunal in the great 
judgment hall to be absolved from sins. This chapter, 
which is more a work by itself, is most curious, and the 
picture in it is well known by many reproductions. 
We see in this picture how the deceased is led in by 
the goddess of truth. His heart is weighed in the 
balance against the feather of truth ; this is done by 
Homs and Anubis, whilst Thot inscribes the result 
on a slate. Beyond the scales sits an animal, a sort 
of dog of hell, and beyond still on a lotus dower sit 
the four spirits of the tomb, Amsct, Hapi, Kelistmcf, 
and Tiumutef, and finally comes' Osiris, and above 
him the smaller figures of the forty-two judges of the 
other world. The text starts with the supposition 
that the deceased is vindicated, and the monster cloi^c 
to the scale is perhaps the only allusion to any doom 01 
punishment. We here meet with many ideas placed 
side by side, which can hardly belong togetlier. Magic 
plays a great part, and much importance is attributed 
to the knowledge of the names ; the door does not 
admit the deceased until he has called )>y their proper 
name, the threshold, the posts, &c. Then he step*' 
before Osiris and the forty-two judges with joyful 
confidence, because he knows their names* But on 
the other hand much depends on moral worth. The 
deceased stands before the tribunal With the know- 
ledge of being free from sins which could condemn 
him ; he makes a sort of confession of innocence, in 
which he enumerates the sins from which he knows 
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he is free. This is a wonderful fragment, which gives 
us at the same time a glimpse into the moral claims 
made by the Egyptians. 

The identification of the deceased with the godhead 
is very ancient, more especially with Osiris, and he is 
therefore called the ‘ Osiris so and so,’ and is represented 
with the small beard of the gods. This identification 
is met with as early as on the cofiin of King Menkara, 
one of the pyramid builders of the ancient kingdom, 
and the most important paragraphs of the Book of the 
Dead attest this belief (cp. the old chapter 17, and 
also chapters 64 and 72 ; the hymn also to the sun in 
chapter 15 starts from the same conception). The 
antiquity of this idea can be gathered from the fact 
that the gods of Thebes do not occur in it ; the 
religion of the dead is occupied with Osiris and his 
circle, and with the sun-gods of On-Heliopolis, 
such as Turn and Ra, who were combined with the 
Osiris religion. In chapter 42 we find an isolated 
statement of the idea that the various members of 
the departed are connected with some special god ; 
generally we find the idea that the dead becomes one 
with Osiris. This is why Abydus is of such import- 
ance in the worship of the dead; many people 
are buried in the town of Osiris, or at least send a 
stele there. The crossing of the Nile became an 
emblem of the crossing into a world on the other side, 
and in this symbolical sense we must accept the ac- 
counts of seas of the dead, over which the funeral 
procession passed. 

By his identification with the god, the deceased takes 
his place in the boat of the sun. But he also takes pai t 
in the battles of the sun-gods ; the contrasts between 
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light and darkness, life and death are combined. The 
complete identification of the resurrection (the stepping 
out into light) of the god Osiris, with that of the de- 
parted is strongly emphasised in certain important 
texts, which occur also on the funeral papyri ; namely, 
in the lamentations of Isis and Nefthys and the book 
of the breath of life^. In order to assist the de- 
parted the necessary prayers and names are enclosed 
in his coffin, and are written on his sarcophagus ; this 
is the origin of funeral literature, of which we possess 
the largest and most important collection in the Book 
of the Dead. 

We have only given a few of the most important 
ideas connected with this literature of the dead, in so 
far as it is known to us. There still remains much to be 
discovered. We are not yet clear. to what extent the 
Egyptians believed in the migration of souls. In the 
Book of the Dead no less than twelve chapters treat of 
metamorphoses, without throwing much light on the 
subject. The departed takes various forms (a hawk, 
or a serpent, &c.), but what is meant by this is not 
clear. It is true Herodotus ascribes this teaching of 
the migration of souls to the Egyptians, but these 
metamorphoses do not take place on earth, and are 
not in the form of a punishment or purification, but 
are quite voluntary ; therefore they have nothing in 
common with the Indian or Pythagorean migrations of 
souls. Birch sees a mythical meaning in these texts, 
and refers them to the absorption of the soul in the 
cosmic souh; Brugsch refera them to a solar biith ; 
Maspero considers metempsychosis as a heliopolitan 
dogma. Still the riddle remains unanswered. 

*R.P. IT. IV, 
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Chapter 49.--^ The Theological and Cosmogonic Sjrstems. 

We have i^epeatedly mentioned the theological work 
the ‘ secret wisdom * of the Egyptians, in our short 
summary of the various opinions on Egyptian religion, 
as well as in our enumeration of the individual gods. 
We considered that we had to base our enquiries on 
popular belief, and could not allow that the gods and 
their myths owed their origin to philosophical concep- 
tions, But this error is very natural, and we cannot 
wonder that, after the example of the Greeks, many 
in the present day should fall into it. 

The Egyptians themselves regarded their religion 
as symbolical. This opinion may not have been 
held originally by all people, yet we find it at 
quite an early date, and amongst the wide circles of 
people educated by the priests. Thcvse explained their 
religion by theological and philosophical thoughts, 
without suiTcndering therefore its material reality. 
In this lies the great difficulty of forming a clear 
opinion about the Egyptian religion. In Egypt the 
stage on which theological speculation takes place 
was reached at an early date ; even the beginnings of 
philosophical thought can here bo traced ; but all this 
is not as yet freed from the forms of mythical thought 
and expression, and even in the consciousness of the 
priestly theologians themselves, the spiritual kernel is 
not free from its material shell, and cannot even be 
distinguished from it. We can therefore recognise in 
these speculations, vain, empty, meaningless symbols, 
or on the contrary, profound thoughts, which penetrate 
to the essence of things: but we have no full right 
to do either. What we have before us is a process 
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of thought which haa never reached its ioaturityw Oitf 
sources of information are far from bmng sufficient 
for us to represent it historically, or judge it correctly. 
It is certainly not a uniform doctrine, but it consists of 
many more or lees finished systems, which have been 
formed in the various centres of learning. We only 
know a few of them, namely, those which proceeded 
from On-Heliopolis and Thebes. Added to this we 
hardly possess any Egyptian texts which are not 
under the influence of this theological work, which do 
not breathe the spirit of this ‘ secret doctrine.’ We 
do not deduce from this the originality of this doc- 
trine, but it becomes impossible for us to form any 
clear idea of the religion which preceded it. since this 
doctrine colours almost all our sources of information. 
Of certain gods, such as Ptah, Chnum, and even 
Amon, we know hardly more than their meaning in 
theological speculation ; others, such as Ra, Thot, and 
Osiris whom we know rather more in their character 
as popular gods, we regard nevertheless chiefly through 
the glasses of theology. We have no measure 
to carry out the distinction between the elements 
which belonged to popular faith and to theology. 

Under these circumstances we must be satisfied 
with this. We do not attempt to explain the symbols. 
We do not know what was meant by making the 
scarab the symbol of generation, the hawk the symbol 
of the mother goddesses, and the cow the symbol of 
heaven, &c., or whether such combinations owed their 
origin to anything besides the accidental likeness of 
language or writing. Nor shall we attempt a 
systematic representation, since up to the present it 
(Braid only rest on an arbitrary selection of materials. 
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We shell therefore again keep ourselyes to an enumera* 
tion of those ideas which are most prominent. 

We must first draw attention to the general identifi- 
cation of the gods with one another. We perceive at 
once, even with a superficial acquaintance with the 
texts, how impossible it is to distinguish from each other 
the attributes of the individual gods or the spheres of 
their activity. From this arises the assertion made by 
many Egyptologists that fundamentally the Egyptian 
gods all meant the same thing : the gods represented 
the sun, and the goddesses, mothers or something else. 
This was most certainly not the case. But at a very 
early date the gods were almost all represented as 
being gods of light. Hence the combined names of 
Anion-Ra, Ra-Osiris and othei’s. This is the reason 
why it is so difficult to fathom the nature of the gods 
from the texts. Ptah is certainly not originally a 
sun-god ; still he is most distinctly called the sun-ffisc, 
&c. The fact that Set appeai*s in the boat of the sun, 
does not determine his original nature. All these 
phenomena can be explained by the fact that theology 
reduced the plurality of gods, which were allowed to 
subsist, to a substantial unity. * 

This can also be seen from the way in which each 
god, without excluding others, but actually in his 
unity with them, is worshipped as the highest god. 
And this is not the result of the exigency of piety, 
which states the god in question to be all powerful, and 
expects everything from him, but it is speculation 
•which reaches to a highest being, permeating th6 
whole world, the cosmic power which is revealed 
throughout nature*, but more especially in the light of 
heaven. It is worUi while to illustrate this conception 
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by the most striking examples. Thus Ra is identical 
with Turn, Osiris, and Horus, the highest god S the 
creator, who only proceeds from himself, and lets all 
creatures proceed from himself, who shines in the 
heavens, but also rules in Ament, the only existing 
one, the being, the father of the gods, the hidden and 
revealed being. Osiris is presented in a not more 
limited manner ; we need only think of the long list 
of his names in the Book of the Dead, chapter 142, 
which represents him as the only one, the mastej* 
of life, who is worshipped in all places, under all 
forms. But Chnum and also Ptah are not less the 
only god, the workman, creator, master of truth, an/1 
father of Ra, the god of light. 

In no god can we more easily trace the transition 
from the popular fancy, which originates the form of 
worship, to the mystic theological idea, than in Thot. 
His functions in the popular belief are large enough, 
as god of measuring (we have already mentioned that 
he was probably originally a raoon-god), of intelligence, 
of writing, who at the judgment in the lower world, 
enters on a slate, the guilt or innocence of the dead 
jBut theology gives him cosmic functions. Ho becomes 
the divine word, who determines the victory of light 
over darkness, who gives back his eye to the sun, and 
administers truth, that is, cosmic order; for ‘what 
flows from his mouth, is, and what be says, becomes.' 
Then he is ‘ the unborn, only god,’ ruler of heaven and 
earth, ‘ originator of the types of what is, and what 
shall be ; * in the fullest sense he is Heraies Trisme- 

‘ Book of the Dead, chap, 17 , in whiohBBUGHCH (Hel. u. Myth. p. 
has tried to separate the older from the younger elements by different 
types in printing. Cp. also a ‘ Litany of Ra,’ R. P. VIII. 
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gistos. The same is the case in the worship of the 
Nile ; the popular character of this worship can easily 
be understood, but it has also assumed a mystical 
shape. Father Nile is not only praised under the 
many names which describe him as the broad, the 
full, the renewoil, &c., but also worshipped as the 
master of the fish, and the giver of blessing, on whom 
all fruitfulness depends. In a vrell-known Nile hymn ^ 
theology includes this god also within its domain ; he 
is comprised with Amon, Ra, and Ptah as an invisible, 
hidden god, and represented as a divine being from 
whom light itself emanates. Thus cosmogonically the 
terrestrial river is combined with the water of heaven : 
but the mystc*ry of the apparition of the Nile con- 
tributed not a little to this mystic conception, as the 
dead on his jouniey to. the lower world was supposed 
to reach its unknown sources (Book of the Dead, 146). 

The goddesses also are transformed into cosmic 
powers. Thus we find the great goddess of Sais, 
called Neith, in whose temple according to Greek 
accounts, this inscription might be read : ‘ I am, what 
is, what shall be arnl what has been. No one has lifted 
iny chiton. The sun was the fruit I bore^.' The 
Egyptian texts entirely corroborate this conception of 
Neith as the mother of Ra, who created everything. 
Much the same is said in *thc inscriptions on the 
temple at Dendera about Hathor, in which she is 
described as the mother of god, the mistress of heaven, 
and the creative goddess of light. 

But in this sense no god is more strongly spoken of 

' K. P. IV. 

“ Plato, TimaeuB, p. ai E ; Plutarch, De Is. et Os. c. 9 , who wrongly 
cousiders Isis to be the goddess of Sais. 
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than A^on, who in the Theban period, that is in 
the classical epoch of literature, actually absorbed all 
other gods. Amongst the most important hymns to 
the gods, one in honour of Amon-Ra belongs probably 
to the time of the nineteenth dynasty Amon is 
here symbolically represented in the likeness of a bull ; 
he is called ‘ his Mother’s bull,’ a simile of the creative 
renewing power, which is clear from what we have al- 
ready said. In all this the thought of a general creation 
is prominent. Amon is the ruler of the gods and men 
who created both, who called forth light, who gives sus- 
tenance to animals and growth to plants, who supports 
everything, the only one, the creator of the whole earth. 
He is also the ruler of Thebes, and from him, men in 
their various circumstances expect life and happiness. 

Thus theology represents these gods throughout 
as cosmic powers, which bring forth, support, and 
animate the whole world, and are revealed in the 
whole world. From this we can clearly see how 
close is the connection between theological and cosmo- 
logical ideas ; in Egypt also, cosmogony is thcogony. 
We may at once remark that tliis originates with the 
representation of the birth of light. 

The Egyptians, like many other nations, regarded 
water as the element from which all life takes its 
being. This original water is called Nun, and it 
includes the ocean of heaven as well as the sea that 
surrounds the earth and also the Nile; it contains 
all male and female germs of life (fathers and 
mothers, bull and cow, scarab and hawk), and the 
creative gods are probably identified with this Nun. 

' B. P. n. Thi« ii the same hymn that OBl^ArT hae published, richly 
mmotated. 
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More especially is the birth of the sun-god traced 
from this original water ; Ra appears from Nun, but 
we find also the conception of a cosmic egg from 
which Ra steps out. 

We must still consider the various cycles and sys- 
tems of gods. Herodotus (II. 145) even distinguished 
three orders of gods : the first cycle consisting of eight, 
the second of twelve, and the third of the descendants 
of these twelve gods. Herodotus includes amongst 
the eight most ancient gods, Pan of Mendes and 
Leto of Buto ; he counts Herakles amongst the twelve 
gods, whilst Osiris is said to belong to the youngest 
cycle. The various opinions held by modern scholars 
about the first cycle of gods can be found in a work 
on the subject by Lepsius ; he himself has arrived at 
the following conclusions in reference to the oldest 
cycle of Egyptian gods. The three cycles of gods 
given by Herodotus correspond to the three dynasties 
of gods given by Manetho : but both \rritcrs only 
give us the traditions of lower Egypt. A cycle of the 
highest gods can often be met with on monuments; 
consisting of Mentu, Atmu (Turn), Mu and Tefnet, Seb 
and Nut, Osiris and Isis, Set and Nefthys, Horus’ 
and Hathor. There, as well as in Manetho, Osiris 
belongs to the most ancient cycle, and not, as is 
wrongly stated by Herodotus, to the youngest cycle. 
Neither the names nor number of the gods be- 
longing to the first cycle are always the same; in 
Memphis, Ptah heads the list, but in Thebes we find 
Amon. In this highest cycle of gods, which was 
completed since, or even before the beginning of 
the Menes kingdom, the local or individual was 
’Subordinated to the general: the common national 
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sun-god Ra (in his two forms of Mentu and Atmu) 
stands at the head, without any female principle by 
his side, and then the pairs of gods which follow are 
subordinate to him. Thus far reaches Lepsius’ 
opinion, to whom belongs the honour of having thrown 
light on the complicated conceptions in regard to 
the Egyptian pantheon. In recent times opinions 
regarding these C3’'cles of gods are wddely separated. 
Whereas Buugsck places them in an abstract philoso- 
phical conception, as a fundamental dogma of the 
Egjrptian religious system, Maspero regai-ds them as 
proofs of the various theological schools, of which tlie 
school of On-Heliopolis is best known to us. Amongst 
the few points on which these two scholars agree, 
we find they attribute far less importance to the triads 
than was fonnerlj" done. Many Egj'ptian gods have 
become united into triads, by the amalgamation of 
mj'ths or cults ; but -we have already noticed that 
even the triad of Osiris, Isis, and Horus w^as not 
originalJy connected, and the combination of the throe 
gods is often veiy artificial and far less real. We do 
not hy any means always find the relationship of 
father, motlier, and son ; the triad of Elephantine 
consists of the Nile-god Chnum, and the two water- 
goddesses Anukit and Sakit. Of far greater importance 
is the groujiing of the nine gods, which was settled at 
On-Heliopolis even in prehistoric times. At the head 
stood Turn, the sun-god, who living in the original 
water Nu, produced from himself Shu and Tafnut ; 
earth (Seb) and heaven (Nut) were divided and their 
children were Osiris and Isis, Set and Nefthys, 
This group of nine vras changed in other places so 
that the local gods, such as Ptah, Thot, Neith, Hathor, 
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&c., were placed at the head, instead of Turn. A 
peculiar system prevailed at Hermopolis, where eight 
gods, or rather four gods with their female counterparts, 
were subordinated to Thot. This Ogdoad consisted of 
the gods Nun, Heh, Kek, and Nenu, each with a female 
companion. They were represented with frog and 
snake heads, also in the forms of dog-apes who saluted 
the rising and the setting sun. Opinions vary much 
as to the origin of this idea. LErsics^ saw in these 
four gods, the four elements, water, fire, earth, and air ; 
but he derives the whole idea from the Greek theory 
of elements, and believes that it only made its way 
into Egypt under the Ptolemies. The correctness 
of this explanation has been refuted by DPmichen 
and Bruosc'II. The latter discusses most thoroughly 
the cosmogonic s{)ecuJations of the Jjgyptians. In the 
birth of light from water (Ra from Nun) he sees the 
starting-point of all the mythical conceptions of the 
Egyptians; Lkusivs also looks on this as an ancient 
Egyptian idea. Rut BuuGst'H goes still furtlier. He 
sees in Nun and his w’ife, original matter, in Heh 
and his wife, active power, wdiich is looked on as time 
(Aion), desire (Eros), and air (Pneuma) ; in Kek and his 
wife, darkness (Erebos) ; and in Nenu and his wdfe, 
the cosmic sediment. He compares these conceptions 
with the foreign views of Hesiod or of the cosmogonies 
of the Ph(xmicians, hut still he recognises them 
as ancient Egyptian. He sums u]) the contents of 
these original conceptions as follow\H : ‘ In the begin- 

ning there was no heaven and no earth. Surrounded 
by thick darkness, a limitless original water, called 

R. Lepsids, Veber die (Jotter der vier Eleinonto bei deu Aegynteni 

VI857). 
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Nun, filled everything, and this water hid in its li^ 
male and female germs, or the beginnings of the 
future world. The divine original spirit, inseparable 
from the original element of the original water, felt 
a desire to create something, and his word woke the 
world to life, but the shape and image rich in forms 
had been reflected beforehand in his eye. Its bodily 
outlines and colours corresponded according to their 
origin to truth, that is to say to the original ideas 
of the divine spirit on his future work. The first act 
of creation began with the formation of an egg from 
the original waters, from which broke out the light of 
day (Ra), the immediate cause (ra) of life in the domain 
of the terrestrial world. In the lising sun, the omni- 
potence of the divine spirit was embodied in its 
most resplendent shape.' We, must distinctly put 
away the impression that these ideas in this abstract 
form, were held by the Egyptians, on the contrary they 
have been distilled from the symbols. But even 
when a true conception of these symbols causes us 
much trouble, this fact is established, that the Egyp- 
tians at an early date occupied themselves with all 
sorts of theological and cosmogonic speculations, and 
tried to systematise their religion. We even find 
various explanations of myths. Bkuqbcii has tried to 
prove from the monuments, that all modern methods 
of explaining myths (the ethical, physical, historical, 
eclectic, and linguistic methods), were represented even 
from the most ancient times of Egyptian history 
by philosophical priests. It is certainly true, that 
even in very old texts we find traces of theological 
thought far beyond the stage of naive faith. If there- 
fore writers of a later date, such as Manetho, Plutarch, 
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and Jamblichus, look on the gods of Egypt euhemeris- 
tically as ancient kings of the land, or physically as 
elementary or cosmogonic powers, or morally as moral 
principles; or if they use etymological tricks to explain 
the names and the nature of the gods, we must be care- 
ful that we do not at once attribute all these ideas to 
the ancient Egyptian priests. But we must not from 
the outset deny the possibility of certain things dating 
from ancient tradition ; for in ancient texts we often 
find similar statements. It is most remarkable, con- 
sidering the groat age of these speculations, that the 
priests who thus speculated on the essence, yet clung 
so fast to the word, and did not relincpiish form for 
matter. It is (|uite wrong to imagine that they sup- 
ported a religion for the people only, and did not}>elieve 
in it themselves. It, is true, they symbolised a great 
deal, but did not themselves despise the value of the 
outward figures which they explained symbolically. 
The deccitfulness of priests as little explains the perma- 
nent stability of a religion, as the origin of a religion. 


Chaitek .^>0. — Worsliip and Morals. , 

As far back as we can see into Egyptian antiquity, 
we find the love for great buildings strongly developed. 
The princes of the ancient kingdom are mentioned as 
great builders, and the pymmids date from them. 
Of the numerous temples they erected to the gods, 
none has lasted to our times exc(‘pt a great stone 
building which Maiuktte discovered in the immediate 
vicinity of the Sphinx of Gizeh. The temples which 
are either partially or entirely preserved, date from the 
time of the Theban dominion ; for instance, those on the 

F f 
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mills of ancient Thebes; or even from a later date, sudsi 
as the Hathor temple at Dendera, the Horus temple at 
Edfu, and the Isis temple on the island of Philae, 
which were all built by the Ptolemies. The temple 
at Dendera was actually finished under the Bomans 
only, although there were former temples on the same 
sites. We have only these remains by which to 
form any idea of the Egyptian temples, since the 
descriptions given by Herodotus are quite insufficient. 
The temples in Thebes are especially vast ; the most 
important is the great sanctuary of Amon at Karnafe 
which was the head temple of the whole empire during 
the zenith of the Theban rule. This temple, like so 
many others, was not built after one design or on one 
uniform plan. Various dynasties had often changed 
and enlarged them, and the Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties completed what then 
predecessors of the twelfth had begun. The temples 
that w:e know are mostly built on the following plan. 
The entrance was formed by great porticoes, so-called 
Pylons, in front of which were erected obelisks, 
and sometimes colossal statues of the Pharaoh who 
had founded the temple. An avenue of sphinxdl 
led from the gate to the actual temple, where one 
entered a great covered hall supported by pillars, a 
hypostyle, which assumed vast proportions, espe- 
cially in the temple at Kamak. From hence an en- 
trance led to the inner parts of the temple, and in the 
inmost room there was total darkness ; here the boat, 
which was dragged round in processions, was kept. 
We do not yet know for certain whether the images 
of the gods, the sacred animals, the idols and symbols 
of the godhead were kept there perpetually, or were 
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>iily placed there on certain days. In Thebes, many 
i;emples and other buildings were connected together 
by avenues, and then surrounded by an enclosing 
P^all. We have already mentioned the paintings on 
^he inner and outer walls of the temples. The use of the 
temples is indicated by their an*angements. They were 
aot suited as a place of meeting for a large congregation 
or as a dwelling-place for the priests, but only as a 
place for keeping the images of the gods, and the 
3acred vessels and treasures. The prie.sts and king 
were alone admitted into the actual building ; in the 
space between the gate and the temple, a certain 
number of initiated were admitted. In the temple, gifts 
were offered to the gods, and everything connected with 
their service was performed there; there the pro- 
cessions also were ayiBuged which left the precincts 
of the temple to carry about the images of the god, 
sometimes to a great distance. The necessaries for the 
temple worship were richly provided for by donations ; 
we still possess several lists from which wo see that the 
temple revenues often consisted of the rents of farmed 
lands. The Theban imperial temple was endowed by 
Ramses II and III with vast treasures, numerous 
slaves, cattle, gold and silver, villages in Egypt and 
in Syria, &c. 

The privileges of the priests are described to us in a 
rather exaggerated manner by Greek authorities, as 
in Herodotus II. 37 and in Diodorus I, 73. However 
great their influence, they foimed nO separate caste, 
and they only attained supremacy in the state from 
time to time. The first of these statements can be 
proved by the inscriptions. The priesthood was 
bestowed on members of the noble families by the 

F f a 
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Pharaoh, who was also the head of the cult. On the 
other hand we notice that the office of priest could 
be easily combined with other functions. We hear of 
many priests who filled high public offices, and were 
at the head of the war or finance departments. Thus 
wc know of the official life of a certain Bekenchons, 
who' under Ramses II rose from being master of the 
horse, to be the first prophet of Amon. Rut there were 
many obstacles to their taking a leading position in the 
state. They were the priests of local gods, of local wor- 
ship, who could not claim general recognition. Only 
under the Theban dynasties the woi'ship of Amon be- 
came of general national impoilance, and the iniluence 
of the college of priests at Thebes could be looked on 
as a power in the whole state. The position of high- 
priest to the other chief gods at Memphis, Heliopolis, 
and elsewhere, was filled by members of the Theban 
priests college. This centralised priestly power seems, 
even during the eighteenth dynasty, to have become 
dangerous to certain Pharaohs ; and under the later 
Ramses when the royal power became weaker, that 
of the Theban high-priest increased, until he finally, 
tor a time placed the double crown of Egypt on his 
head. But at all times the priests must have exercised 
the influence due to their education. They were 
the scribes and teachers ; the power which in a 
civilised nation falls to literature was in their hands ; 
the education of aristocratic youths, who afterwards 
governed the state, was entirely left to the priests. 
In their manner of life the priests probably did not 
differ very much from these aristocrats. In their dress, 
which was of linen, though officiating high-priests 
sometimes wore a panther skin, and in their food and 
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ablutions, they were subjected to strict rules of purity. 
In the most ancient times we find priestesses for 
the service of goddesses ; but even Amon at Thebes 
had his Pallakides, as the Greeks called them, who 
were recruited from women of illustrious and even 
princely families. Many priestesses are represented 
with a sistrum, a noisy instrument which Plutarch 
(de Is. et Ob. 63) carefully describes, and to which he 
gives a very ]>hilosophical significance. The duties of 
the various grades of priests were numerous. We find 
inany classes mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus and 
enumerated in the bilingual deen^e of Canoi>us, under 
Ptolemy IIP. We read of the high*])rie8t who was 
the head of the temple, of the prophets who were 
chosen from the wivsest and most important men, of 
the sacred writers with feathers on their heads and 
writing materials in their hands, of the stolists who 
robed and adorned the statues of the gods, of the sages, 
the holy fathers, siiigeis, pastophores. hieroduh*s, and 
others. Even if we <lo not know in detail the 
organisation of the Egyptian priesthood, \et Ave see 
that in many grades, from the ordinary servant to the 
influential nobl(\ numerous duties M^ere incumbent on 
the priests, such as the keeping up of the temple, tln^ 
care of the sacrifices and other sacred duties, the ex- 
plaining of signs and dreams, the cultivation of science 
and the education of the young, tl\c administration 

‘ Das Dekrct von Canopus H. P. VlII. On the various classes 
of priests, see Kbeus, Aeg. u. die 1 ^. M. p. 341 seep in his 

Aegyptologie gives and explains the various titles (d‘ Egyptian prie-^ts ; 
whilst Kuman in his Aegypten IT tries t<» give a sketch of the develop- 
Jnent of the Egyptian priesthooil. Of great importance is O. MAfti»KRO. 
On manuel de hi^aarehie egyptienne, publie in the d. A. 1888 (reviewed 

Amelia B. Km\ABi)S in the Acndeno’i Ap. 21, 1888), 
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of certain state affairs, and advising the Pharaohs. 
At the various principal temples the priests bore 
various titles. At the later Amon worship at Thebes, 
the simple title which we translate from the Greek 
by Prophet, was in use ; but we must by no means 
connect it with prophesying. By the side of these, 
there were the priests who tested the purity of the 
sacrifices, and those who read the sacred texts ; each 
class had a distinguishing title. The lay element also 
occurred in the cult, in the so-called hourly priests who 
had to carry out numerous sacred duties. ^ " 

We have already said all that is necessary about 
the service of the dead, and we must now mention in 
what way the Egj'ptians worshipped their gods. The 
monuments often show us the worshipper of the god 
in a praying attitude, with raised hands, or with bent 
knees; the texts often contain the thanks of some 
one whose petition the god has heard, and whose wish 
has been fulfilled. Bread, cakes, cattle, geese, wine, and 
other things, more especially incense, were brought as 
gifts to the gods, as well as to the departcid. We 
possess no detailed information as to the meaning 
which was imputed to these gifts ; in fact there seems 
to have been no actual thcoiy about it. Worship in 
Egypt was a daily service, regulated by the ritual 
books, and offered by the priests in honour of the gods 
in the temples ; this service consisted of lighting fires, 
offering incense and invocations. Chief in importance 
were the great annual or monthly festivals ; the various 
{daces had their own calendar of feasts. Herodotus 
(11. 58-64) mentions numerous great festivals, of 
which the most important was the festival at Bubastis, 
and the feast of lamps of the goddess at Sais. There 
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i^ere many occasions for festivals : such as the Nile 
feast, the harvest feast, the solstices, those held on 
birthdays, at coronations, or after a victory gained by 
tibe Pharaoh, and the yearly feasts in honour of a god. 
Great meetings (Panegyries) were held, when the 
statues of the gods were carried round with dancing 
and music, sometimes on long journeys ; as when, for 
instance, Hathor of Dendera visited Horus at Edfu. 
fany paintings show us what these processions were 
like ; thus in one place Ramses III is depicted being 
carried on his throne to the temple of his father Chem, 
to see its glory. 

A special place is given to the king in the wor- 
ship; he does not only possess, as we have already 
seen, the highest sacerdotal rights, but he is himself 
an object of worship as the representative of the 
godhead bn eaiih. The Pharaoh is the son of the sun, 
of Ra, and of Amon ; and like his father, he spreads 
light and blessing over all the world. He sits on the 
throne of Horus, his authority is the authority of the 
god whose living image ho is, and who gives him 
victory in war against his enemies. The divine 
emblems of life and power belong to the king also, 
and after his name we always find the formula ancb, 
usa, seneb (life, health, power). Like the images of 
the gods and the dead, kings also, at their coronations, 
are anointed in the presence of the gods. 

The magic clement preponderates amongst the 
Egyptifl'iis. We already know how important it was 
for the dead to know the names of the gods. Belief in 
the efficacious power of magic formulas is to be found 
also throughout the range of medicine. Bad spells 
from which various evils arise are removed by in- 
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"Yoking the great and powerful gods. The suppliant 
actually becomes identified with the good god, to whom 
he prays to be delivered from evil influences. By the 
side of the magic words we also meet with magic imple- 
ments, such as small images of the gods, and amuletfi 
which are worn, and from which protection and helj 
are expected. There is very little that is characteristiij 
in these customs and conceptions ; they are like th^ 
magic arts of other nations, but we had to mentioi 
them, since they play a great part in Egyptian life. 

We must notice some other traits in religious cus 
toms: such as circumcision, to which the priests a I 
till events had to submit; then the choice of days 
which was a highly developed art. People paid grea1 
attention to the lucky and unlucky days as mentionet 
in the calendar. On certain days almost every meeting 
had some evil omen, and it was even dangerous tc 
leave the house. Finally we must mention the signi- 
ficance of dreams, in which people recognised warnings 
and commands from the gods. Many of these dreams 
are mentioned in Egyptian history, as for instance th( 
dream in which Thotmes IV was promised the crown 
whilst at the same time certain duties were imposed 
on him. 

We shall now consider religious morality amongst thi 
Egyptians ; but on this subject our authorities an 
peculiarly meagre. A history of the ideas of any natior 
on morality'must be gathered from a rich literature 
but we can hardly call a literature rich, which consistf 
only of inscriptions on monuments, and of liturgical 
and magic texts. Still we do possess some material 
we know, as a general rule, what thoughts governed 
the life of the ancient Egyptians, and we know 
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detail the virtues and duties they more especially 
practised. We gather the former from the books 
of the dead. Although dominated by the thought 
of death their view of life is by no means gloomy ; 
no fleeing from the wwld or askesis is recom- 
mended ; on the contrary, an Egyptian clings to life, 
even in death. Religion celebrates the victory of 
light and life over darkness and death, and in this 
sense their disposition is a cheerful and worldly one. 
But this docs not exclude a certain moral seriousness ; 
on the contrary, we meet with it in the chapter on 
judgment, in the Book of the Dead (chapter 125), and 
in many of their maxims. We possess many lists of 
duties in proverbial forms : the sentences of Ptahhotep, 
Ani, and Beka, and the precepts given by Amenemhat I 
to his son and many others, from which we know the 
nmral demands made by. the Egyptians on them- 
selves, and on others. Much can be gathered on this 
subject from narrative literature. From all this we 
get an impression of very pure moral ideas, and 
the religious motive is never absent. Beka says that 
he carried God in his heart, so that he quickly got to 
know his will. Virtue consisted essentially in that at- 
tribute which characterised the divine being, the Maat 
(right and truth) which was possessed by the gods. 
Finally, thoughts of death and the judgment in the 
other world were ^ very effective motive for moral 
conduct. The confession of innocence in the Book of 
the Dead (chapter 125), is also found in other forms on 
many tomb inscriptions, in which the departed prides 
himself on having done good and avoided evil ; and 
although these witnesses in their own cause are rather 
suspicious, yet we can see from them the great value 
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placed on morality in the face of deatiii, and also of 
what sentiments and actions it consisted. 

A few examples will illustrate the purity of thia 
morality. In the councils of King Amenemhat 
to his son, we see that the absolute power of the 
Pharaohs did not cloud their mind ; the king here 
urges that royalty imposes heavy obligations ; times 
of ajBSiiction and the day of death are also taken 
into account ; and the king especially warns his son 
not to isolate himself on his throne, but to be accessible 
not only to the nobles of his kingdom, but also to his 
poorer subjects. Women had a very high position in 
Egypt ; polygamy was not forbidden, but it was by 
no means usual. Women were respected, and unchas- 
tity (not only adultery) was emphatically counted as 
a sin. Another feature is the gi*eat respect paid to 
knowledge. A careful education for instance, at the 
priestly high school at Khennu (Silsilis), in Upper 
Egypt, was a necessary condition for an influential 
position, and in many texts we find a learned education 
highly commended above a military career. Social 
duties play a most prominent part. It is a capital 
crime to turn aside the waters of the Nile, in order to 
improve private fields at the cost of general irrigation. 
That robbery and murder should be condemned goes 
without saying, but the moral law is severe against all 
sorts of injustice, such as false measures or weights, 
lying, and calumnies also ; and the virtues of charity 
and clemency are highly praised. Many a dead man 
boasts, not that he has been just only, but rather that he 
has been a support to the poor and needy, a protector 
to the humble, a husband, to widows, and a revenger 
of the wrongfully persecuted. But people were not 
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latisfied with tile outward appearance of these virtues. 
S, tender feeling of right and truth is often seen. Vain 
v'ords, boastings, untruth in stating some event are 
Jso sins. Modesty which seasons all virtue, can be 
raced in many of the documents. Though great, the 
loble man Beka behaved as if he had been small. 
V^nother man practised charity remembering how 
jood God had been to him. People thankfully receive 
xhe blessing of God as a reward for virtue, but yet we 
cannot say that this thought spoils the moral feeling. 
As a whole these moral sayings show us one of the 
most beautiful sides of Egyptian life, if we may trust 
the translations, Erman, however, doubts this, es- 
pecially as regards this sort of literature. 

Chaftkb 51. — Sk«toh of tlio Development. 

From what we have already said, one can easily 
see how scanty any sketch of the development of 
religion in Egypt must prove, since the material at our 
disposal is so meagre, and the opinions held by Egyp- 
tologists on the most important points are so very 
contradictory. Nevertheless, we shall try to give a 
short outline to gather up what has been already said* 
to mention ceHain things which have not been no- 
ticed, and to call attention to various questions with 
which research in the present day is occupied. 

First we must turn our attention to the ancient 
kingdom. Our knowledge of the first dynasties 
has been greatly enlai'ged by Maspero*s discoveries 
during the last years, but wc have not got any nearer 
to the original sources of Egyptian civilisation. 
Our knowledge does not reach beyond the time 
when the kingdom was already fiilly organised. 
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The rehgion also of the oldest periods was quite 
complete, at least we find almost all the elements 
of religious thought ; but we cannot trace their be- 
ginnings. Everything, even architecture and plastic 
art, is already so developed, that we must search for 
a more ancient antiquity, which is entirely with- 
drawn from our sight. From the very beginning we-* 
find in Egypt the worship of the great gods, such as 
Ba, Ptah, Osiris, Horus, and others. The meaning 
of these beings may have been developed and ex- 
tended later, other gods may have been placed by 
their sides, and different gods may have taken the 
highest rank in different periods ; but this fact re-- 
mains, that the Pharaohs of the first dynasty and 
the Ptolemies also, erected temples to the same gods. 
We find the same thing in the worship of the dead, 
for its most essential elements stretch back into 
the greatest antiquity. The fundamental principles 
of the Book of the Dead of the Theban and Saitic 
periods date from the time of the ancient kingdom. 
The same can be said of the divine honours enjoyed by 
the Pharaohs : temples were already erected to the 
\ings of the first dynasty, and we find the worship of 
some of these early kings extant in later times. 
Herodotus says that a king of the second dynasty in- 
troduced animal worship ; at all events it belongs to 
the original elements of Egyptian religion, and even 
during the ancient kingdom it is connected with 
the worship of the gods. In a list of the gods dating 
from the time of King Pepi of the sixth dynasty, 
a number of abstract ideas are mentioned among the 
gods, such as the year, eternity, life, joy, and truth. 
.We find also pure moral ideas in the precepts of 
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Ptahhotcp. It is very probable that some leading 
ideas of a cosmogony date also from ancient times. By 
the side of this we find witchcraft very prominent, 
and after Maspeho’s texts we can no longer look on 
this magic side as a later phase of religion. Thus 
almost all that we find in the later periods can also be 
found in the most ancient times ; the most varied 
conceptions being found side by side, and all in rela- 
tively complete form. 

This state of things does not tempt us to deny a 
development in Egyptian religion, as some do. This 
development was the work of theology, which con- 
nected the gods with one another, identified and 
transformed them, systematised and perfected certain 
doctrines (of the future life and cosmogony), set up 
theories concerning religion, and introduced philoso- 
phical ideas into it. But religious development was 
as much influenced by political events, as by the work 
of theologians. Whenever one or another Nome was 
at the head of the government, its god at once re- 
ceived honour and preference. We must not, however, 
over-estimate this fact. On-Hcliopolis and Abydus 
never became principal towns, yet Ra and Osiris 
belong to the highest gods. That political events, 
however, formed a powerful lever to religious de- 
velopment cannot be denied. 

Cult and mythology likewise exercise a transform- 
ing influence. Cult offers a common worship to various 
gods, whose functions come in contact one with another. 
Mythology n>akcB gods, originally foreign to each 
other, appear in the same myth ; as for instance Horus, 
who is included in the mythic circle of Osiris. 

We shall probably be most correct if we regard the 
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local cults and those of the single Nomes, as the most 
original elements in Egyptian religion. But, as fair 
back as we can see into antiquity, the Egyptian 
religion was a fully developed state cult. The com* 
bination and identihcation of the individual gods 
appear already in the most ancient pyramidic texts, 
though not so fully developed as later on. Thus Ra 
is combined with Turn, and both again with Osiris ; 
but the combination of Ptah, Sokar, and Osiris was not 
yet complete, and we do not find that Ptah has any 
connection with the worship of the dead, or the 
religion of the sun. But the connecting of these two 
last elements is prehistoric ; and it is so close, that it 
is difiicult to decide whether, as Maspero holds, 
Osiris was originally only a god of the dead, or 
whether a solar character was from the very first 
connected with his person. Anyhow the solar re- 
ligion gained more and more on all sides ; and gods 
who could not be connected with it, or only with 
great difficulty, such as Ptah, and Chnum, &c., were 
driven into the background. The cult of the dead, 
also, was quite transformed by the solar explanations. 

The third element in Egyptian religion, by the side 
of the magic cult of the dead, and the worship of the 
sun, namely theological speculation, is of great anti- 
quity, and the chief features of theHeliopolitanEnnead 
theory existed at the beginning of historic times. In 
the historic periods the theological systems seem 
to have developed even more and more in the 
direction of a solar religion, until in the new king- 
dom, the priestly speculation of the worship of Amon 
united all systems in itself. But before discussing 
that period we must consider foreign influences on 
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Egyptian religion. Even in the old kingdom we 
often hear of numbers of foreigners in Egypt, known 
on the monuments as Menti and Sati ; they are 
generally looked on as Semites of Arabian, Canaanite, 
or mixed origin. Many of them settled in Egypt, and 
mixed with the native population. But it was not 
till the middle kingdom between the thirteenth and 
eighteenth dj^nasties, that a tribe forced an entrance 
from Asia, and set up in Egypt a foreign rule, whose 
chief seats were at Avaris and Tanis in the Delta, 
but which reached beyond Memphis ; whilst in Upper 
Egypt a few traces only were left of the Theban king- 
dom. These foreigners, who are often described on the 
monuments as a ‘ pest,’ are generally known under the 
name of Shepherds and Hyksos, a name given them 
by Manotho. It is very uncertain to what race they 
belonged; the names of their princes, and their features, 
as given on the monuments seem to testify against a 
Semitic origin. Many scholars, such as Chabas, leave 
this question undecided. These foreigners placed them- 
selves, when once they had founded a firm kingdom, 
in friendly relations with Egyptian culture, and tried, 
as far as possible, to appropriate its benefits. We still 
possess a message sent by the Shepherd King Apapi 
to Sekenen-Ra, the prince of Thebes at that time. 
In it he offers an alliance, by which, amongst other 
things, Set and Amon-Ra were to be acknowledged as 
the two chief gods of Egypt. But the Egyptians 
could not tolerate this foreign rule, and after long 
wars the Shepherds were driven out of Egypt, after 
their stronghold Avaris had been taken. This was 
not the end to foreign sojourners on Egyptian soil 
Before, as well as after the time of the Hyksos, 
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the inhabitants in the eastern Delta were strongly 
impregnated with Semitic elements. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether the Hyksos were connected 
with them, and in what degree. But we must princi- 
pally consider what influence these foreigners had on 
Egyptian religion. As far as we can see their influence 
was neither deep nor lasting. We know nothing 
about the religion brought by the Hyksos into Egypt, 
since in religion also they conformed to the institutions 
of the Egyptians. Their chief god was Set or Sutech, 
to whom a large temple was built in Tanis, and who 
was praised as the ‘ Master of Avaris.* We have men- 
tioned elsewhere that he was an ancient Egyptian god. 

The zenith of Amon w'orship, of theological learn- 
ing and speculation, was during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties, the second Theban- period. 
Under the eighteenth dynasty a great reaction set in 
against the prevailing tendency : this was the reform 
of King Amenhotep IV, but we cannot sufficiently 
estimate its meaning. This prince entertained a 
great dislike to the systems ivhich his predecessors 
had followed, and turned with great determination 
from the worship of Amon. He had everything 
chiselled out from the monuments which referred 
to this worship. He even left Thebes, and built an 
entirely new town, the ruins of which have been 
found close to Tell-el-Araarna, and which was dedi- 
cated entirely to the worship of the new god, who, 
under the name of Aten-Ra as the living disc of the 
sun, was to take the place of Amon. He himself 
changed his name into Chunaten, ‘ Glory of the sun s 
disc.' It is not clear what caused his opposition 
to Amon ; some people say his mother was a foreign 
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princess and attribute this whole movement to her 
influence. But the reason was probably not entirely 
pemonal. El>. Meyek seeks this reason in the 
endeavour to organise a pure monotheism in opposi- 
tion to the ‘ secret wisdom * which overruled and dis- 
figured everytliing. Eum vn seeks it in the opposition 
to the ever-increasing power of the priests of Amon. 
This movement is characterised by the fanatic hatred 
which Chunaten showed towards the worship of Amon 
We do not find here, as in other cases, a new god placed 
by the side of the old one, or one god placed before 
another ; but the king appears here as a persecutor, 
who destroys the governing form of worship, and puts 
another- in its place. Chunaten himself and his court 
ai*e represented as very ugly on the monuments 
which remain to us from this period of reformation ; 
but the songs in which they pray to the sun are most 
beautiful. After the death of this prince, who lived 
long enough to introduce his reform into tlie whole 
land, came a time of disorder, during the shoid 
reigns of Chunaten's various sons-in-law. Finally 
IJoremheb took possession of the crown and sup- 
pressed the whole movement of reform with a strong^ 
hand, destroyed Chunaten’s town, and restored the 
worship of Amon in Thebes in all its former glory. 

That this Amon -worship was not very exclusive 
can be seen in the worship offered by kings of the nine- 
teenth dynasty to other gods, as well as to their father 
Amon. A royal prince from Thebes, called Ohamus, 
was a priest of Ptah and of the Apis at Memphis, and 
laid out large Apis graves. The worship of Sot can be 
traced in the name Seti, which belonged to many princes 
of this dynasty. Set, or Sutech, is especially the god 
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of foreigners, as can be seen from the treaty of 
peace made between Ramses II and the Cheta, in 
which both parties appealed to their gods, Sutcch 
in this treaty is the principal god of the Cheta. The 
nineteenth dynasty forms the turning-point in Egyp- 
tian history ; under Ramses II the summit of external 
power is reached, but the decadence follows imme- 
diately. In art and literature the creative power 
is dried up, and fonn and outward show become 
supreme. A slavish worship of the king was carried 
to an extreme under Ramses II. The later Ramsesides 
were weak, and therefore the government of state 
affairs passed gradually into the hands of the Theban 
priesthood, till the high priest at last annexed the 
crown. The external decadence and the internal con- 
flicts which mark this period, can be felt even in the 
religion. The power of the priestly sovereigns, l>eing 
of divine origin, demanded unconditional obedience, 
and the religion of the people was reduced more and 
more to outward observances and witchcraft. During 
the reaction against the government of the priests 
of Thebes, the dynasties of Lower Egypt acquired 
'power, and made the worship of the gods and goddesses 
of Lower Egypt very popular, yet they did not re- 
nounce Amon. The Theban dynasty prepared a 
home for Amon in Ethiopia, whither it ha<l fled, and 
also in the Libyan oasis, where it founded the famous 
oracle of Amon b 

We can say very little about later times. The 
Saitic period of the twenty-sixth dynasty was a time 
of restoration, but added nothing new to the Egyptian 
religion. We can only make conjectures as to the 
^ G, PABTHETjDas Orakel und die OaBe des Ammon (1862). 
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nflucnce Persians, Greeks, and Romans may have had 
)n the forms of the gods ; but we find some traces of this 
influence on the later monuments. The interest of the 
iiistory of Egyptian civilisation under the Ptolemies 
does not lie chiefly in the Egyptian rites and forms , 
Df womhip which they carried out, and mixed with new 
forms, such as the ScTapis worship, but it depends 
DU the Hellenic civilisation, of which Alexandria 
was one of the head <j[uarters. Thus the Egyptian 
religion lasted on nominally for centuries, but had 
lost its importance in mental development. Then- 
(losius I put an end even to this shadowy existence : 
in 391 A.D. the glorious Serapeion of Alexandria was 
destroyed ; though in Upper Egypt the cult of Egyptian 
gods lasted some time longer, as is proved by an 
inscription which mentions the worship of Isis on the 
island of Philae, in the year 453 A.i>. 

CiiArTEii 52 . — Bgypt and Israel. 

Books of Refereuct . l^eMdes tho j^eneral works on Egypt by Buroscir, 
Maspeuo, LiEBliKlN, aiul Others, which deal aUo with the question of the 
connection between Egypt and Israel, a number of inonogi'aphs have been 
written on thiB subject which often give ua premature and unreliable 
results. We mention more especially ; W. Pleytk, La religion des pre- 
Jsra( 51 ites, rcchercUes sur le X)ieu Set ^^1865, this is full of specious 
combinations); M. A. Uhlemann, Tsraeliten und Hyksos in Aegypten 
1856); J. Xautit, Moses der Ebnier (1869); A. Eisenlohr, Der 
grosse Papyrus Harris, ein wichtiger Beitrag zur agyptischen Geschichte, 
ein 300D Jahr altes Zeuguiss fur die mosaische Religion sstiftung 
enUialteiid(i872) : V. Ancessi, L’Egypte et Moiae, I. (1875); G. Ebers, 
Aegypten und die Bucher Mosis, I. (1868, which has not been con- 
tinued); Durch (Tosen zum tSinai, aus dem Wanderbuch und der 
Bibliothek '(1872) ; F. Chabas, Recherclies pour servir h Thifetoire dela 
Dyn. et spt^ialeinent k celle de« temps de TExode (1873). Of all 
these works only the last three are really trustworthy, although all the 
results arrived at may not have been scientifically proved. Et>. 
Naville*s report of the excavations in 1883 is of especial importance, 
called The store-city of Pithom and the route of the Exodus. W. G. 

Gg 3 
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Iwrael en Eg3rpt6 (1857) oosiiaiits striking thoughts on the 
menthl and historical importance of the contrast between Xwael and 
Egypt. 

Of the many questions concerning the connection 
. of Egyptian civilisation with that of other nations we 
shall only consider one, namely, the relations be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. But before dealing with it 
in detail, we must at least mention a few others. We 
have already seen that in historical times the Egyptian 
religion developed itself independently, and only 
adopted very few foreign elements. But we must first 
ask whether we may not infer a prehistoric connec- 
tion between the Egyptians and other nations, from the 
strong coincidences that exist; and secondly, what 
influence the Egyptians on their side exercised 011 
other nations. 

With regard to the first point, wc notice that in 
this respect Egyptian religion produces differe nt im- 
pressions on different scholars. The majority laj 
great emphasis on the similarity with Semitic re- 
ligions in their general chai'acter, as well as on single 
‘points (for instance, Hathor is said to rescmible the 
Babylonian Istar). They connect Egyptian i^cligion 
in one group with the Bahylono-Assyrian an<l 
other Semitic religions (Tikle, Hommel). Others 
dwell much on the coincidences between the Egyp- 
tians and the Indo-Germans (Le Page Kknouf); 
whilst others think that Egyptian antiquity gi*^C 8 
us a glimpse into the primitive times, when these 
various families were still unseparated (LiEBiiEiN). 
To answer this question* it is important, amongst other 
things, to try and see to what extent we can point 
out parallels in Egypt to the cosmogonic myths and 
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primeval traditions of Genesis. Single traces of this 
Jiave been much exaggerated, for instance by Lauth S 
who has traced an Egyptian paradise, an Egyptian 
riood-raytli, and a story of the tower of Babel, where 
no one else has been able to discover them. On the 
other hand, as we see from Fa. Lenokmant^, the 
Egyptian parallels to ancient biblical history are even 
much slighter than we should expect. EniUis was wise 
enough to put those parts quite on one side, and to 
begin his work with a thorough treatment of the sons 
of Mizraim takem from the list of nations in Genesis x. 

It is especially difficult to gain an idea of the 
influence exercised by Eg}pt on Greece. No one 
any longer beli(‘veH lleiodotus, who sajs that by far 
the greater number of the gods of Greece, as well as 
the oracle of Dodona, wer(> of Egyptian origin. The 
endeavour made hy Ei>. JloTii in his history of 
Western philosophy, to find the most ancient sources 
of our speculative ideas in Egyptian and Zoroastrian 
theoiies of belief, is now looked on as having utterly 
failed. But if we reiiiembcr what we said in chap- 
ter 45, how closely the Greeks busied themselves 
with Egjpt, and more especially that tradition and 
history represent almost all important Greek thinkei*s 
(to mention only a few casually chosen names, such as 
Homer, Thales, Solon, Pythagoras, IL rodotus, Plato, 
and Euripides) as travelling to Egypt, and educating 
themselves through intercourse with Egyptian priests, 
we must certainly not deny the gteat impoidance of 
Egyptian civilisation for that of Greece. 

We cannot attempt this research, nor can we here 

* Aus Aegypicus Vorzelt. 

^ Le« urigines de rhistoire la Bible. 
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enter on the question of the influence of Egyptian 
conceptions and forms of worship, on the Hellenistii; 
and Roman periods. In our survey of the religion of 
the Roman empire, we shall treat these questions more 
fully. In these later periods of religious eclecticism 
and syncretism, Egyptian religion did not exclusively, 
though to a considerable extent, attract attention. 
Of foreign forms of worship that of Isis reached a 
high degree of impoi-tancc for a time in Rome. But 
the zenith of Egyptian prosperity was already too 
long past, and the people too thoroughly impregnated 
with foreign ingredients (such as Jewish and Greek) 
for Egyptian religion to have been able to exercise 
a really lasting influence on these later times. 

We shall now consider the problem that was placed 
before us, namely, the ancient connections between 
Egypt and the chihlren of Israel, especially as regards 
the exodus, and the depemlence of the religion of Moses 
on Egyptian thought. Three sources of information 
ai*e open to us : the full biblical statements, in wlwoh,* 
in spite of their fabulous embellishments, many 
scholai*s like Ebeks discover a fii-m historical founda- 
fion ; Manetho’s confused accounts, which are full of 
internal contradictions, and which are given us by 
Josephus ; the scanty reports, together with the much 
richer excavations made at the localities said to have 
been the scenes of these occurrences. 

That the parts of the patriarchal history in question 
show an exact knowledge of Egyptian circumstances, 
and that the picture of the history of civilisation in 
Egypt, which we find in Genesis, can be supported by . 
numerous native texts, has been convincingly proved 
by Ebebs. We could only wish that historical data 
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could be as reliably fixed. But in this case everything 
is uncertain. It is probable that the Apuriu of the 
Egyptian texts are the Israelites, but this is not 
certain; and it is highly improbable that Lauth 
found the name of Moses in an historical record. 
The identification of the Israelites with the Hyksos 
is now almost entirely given up ; but the question 
whether any relations existed between the two, es- 
pecially whether Joseph was a co-regent of one of 
the Hyksos kings, is answered in various ways; 
in the affirmative by Maspeho, Brugsch, Lauth, 
and others, but negatively by Ebers, who says 
that Jacob and Joseph came to Egypt during the 
eighteenth dynasty, whereas the times of the Hyksos 
would correspond to the period of Isaac. The most 
important question Refers to the time of the oppression 
and exodus of the Israelites. On the whole, tliree 
opinions have found favour. The most prevalent 
opinion is that which recognises in Ramses H the 
Pharaoh who oppressed the Israelites, and in his 
successor Merneptah (Manetho's Amonophis ?), the 
Pharaoh of the exodus. This opinion is held by 
Oh ABAS, Buutiscn, Ti1:lk, Ebers, and others. Thb 
agrees with most of the dates known to us, and 
receives great support from the excavations of the two 
towns of Ramses (Tanis) and Pithom (Exod. i. ii). 
The construction placed on thisquestion by Eisenlohr, 
and followed by Maspero, seems to have much less 
foundation. It places the exodus during the time of 
disorder which characterised the transition from the 
nineteenth to the twentieth dynasty, because under 
the son of the great Ramses, Egypt would still have 
been too powerful to submit to a defeat like the 
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exodus of the Israelites. Finally, as the third opinion, 
we mention that held by Ei>. Meyeb. who wishes to 
place the whole question on one side, with a ‘non 
liquet.’ He maintains that the historical elements of 
the whole story of the sons of Israel dwelling in 
Egypt cannot be found, and that therefore all questions 
which refer to the Pharaoh or the date of the exodus 
are useless. Considering the strong grounds for the 
general opinion, and its confirmation by the disco veiics 
of Ed. NAVir.LE,thi8 scepticism is carried too far. 

If therefore .the Israelites came out of Egypt, 
the question arises, as to how far their religion 
depended on the Egyptian religion. The Bible tells us 
that their leader and law-giver Moses was learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, and therefore it 
is probable that this education may have influenced 
his acts and laws. This has often been main- 
tained, and is still sometimes* asserted. Even the 
idea of Qod contained in the word Jahve is said to 
arise from an Egyptian conception. The last attempt 
to prove this was made by Lieblein, who argues 
as follows. In -the secret doctrine of the priests 
of On-Holiopolis, people had arrived at a monothe- 
istic conception of God, which was expressed in a 
name, in which the god was described as Chepera 
the existing one. Now Moses was a pupil of the 
priests of Heliopolis, and from them he borrowed 
this idea and this name ; Jahve, the existing one. The 
morals which Moses codified are taken from an Egyptian 
model ; for if one compares the laws which he gnve to 
the Israelites, one finds nothing that cannot also be 
found in the laws of morality in the Book of the Dead, 
chapter i25,.&c. Anoessi goes Still farther, and has 
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trac0d Egyptian influence even in the dress of the 
Isxaelitio priests. But we must pass over these details. 
It is not more difficult to disprove the Jahve-Chepera 
hypothesis, than the earlier theories of the same sort 
which are now quite exploded. In fact this hypo- 
thesis is untenable from two points of view. 'It is 
not possible to prove the existence of a monotheistic 
god of the priests called Chepera, nor is the explana- 
tion of the name Jahve, as belonging to him, estab- 
lished. But the following consideration decides the 
(juestion. The Israelitic history is dominated by the 
opposition to Egypt: the exodus is described as a 
struggle between Israels God and the gods of the 
Egyptians; the law was given in remembrance of 
deliverance from the bondage of Egypt : this rupture 
with Egypt is alway;8 treated by the prophets as the 
beginning and principle of Israel’s national life. Free- 
dom is set in opposition to slavery; the life in the 
desert, as ordered by the hand of God, to the eai-thly 
and secure existence in the fruitful land, the ‘ garden 
of God ; * the sovereignty of God is contrasted with 
the eai'thly empire. This antithesis rules the life 
of the people of Israel. It is therefore impossible 
to treat this people as of direct Egyptian origin, as is 
done by those who consider the religion of Jahve, as a 
touch of the mystic Egyptian teaching, introduced by 
Moses among his fellow-countrymen. There is not a 
single proof to compel one to adopt this opinion. On 
the contrary, the coincidences between the Egyptian 
and Israelite religions are only superficial and 
general, and in no way more numerous than those 
which connect the Egyptians with other Semitic 
nations. 
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Books of Beference^ The following deal specially with this branch 
of enquiry : Tninsactions of the Soe. of Bibl. Archaeology, with the 
proceedings of the same Society (since 1872, but Egyptology is also 
included in it) ; Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung, von C. Bezold and 
Eb. Hommel (since 1883). The most important Assyrian collections are 
in the British Museum and the Louvre ; facsiniiles of the monuments,^ 
are to be found in the large works of Botta, Layaiid, QrpKRT, and 
Place. The most interesting accounts of personal discoveries are ; 
A. H. Layabd, Nineveh and its remains (1850) ; G. Smith, Assyrian dis- 
coveries (1875). A short statement of results with a good bibliography 
is given by Fr. Kaulen, Assyrien und Babylonien (3rd ed. 1885). 

For studying the history most of the works can be used which we 
mentioned for Egyptian hi.story, but we must notice that Maspeko is 
more an Egyptologist and Lenormant more an Assyriologist. Both 
of their histories are inferior to Bua'CKER’s and more especially to El). 
Meyer’s. In reference to Babel and Assur we mention the following ; 
Sir Henry Kawlinson, Outlines of Assyrian history (K. As. Soc. 1852 ; 
this was the first attempt to describe this hisktry on tlie basis oi 
discovered monuments^ ; Marc, von Niebuhr, Gescbichte Assures und 
Biibel’s seit Phul (1857 : ^ valuable collection of Old Testament and 
Greek facts without using as yetcuneifonn inscriptions ■; Geobob Kaw- 
LINSOX (Sir Henry’s brother). The five great monarchit s of the aticienl 
Eastern World (3 vols. which appeared first in 1862, 4th ed. 1879. 
a rich mine of archa*ologk*al and historical date.s, but not up to 
the new' standard of m<»dern studies. Valil Schmidt,^ Assyriens og 
Aegyptens gauile historie (2 vols., 1872-77) ; G. ►Smith, Early history of 
Babylonia (1872, in Transftet. Soc. Bibl. Arch. J, and in. It. P. Ill, 
V.) ; A. VON Gutschmid, Neue Bcitrage ziir Geschichte des alten 
Orients: Die Assyriologie in Deutschland (1876), a violent attack 
on the methods and results of Assyriology, provoked by Dun'ckeu’s 
G esch. des Altertli, (4th ed,), but strongly criticised by Kb. Scuradek, 
Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung (1878). More popular and 
very successful surveys have been given by : F. Murdtkr, Kur2gefa.sste 
Geschichte Babyloniens und Assyriens (1882) ; G. Smith, Assyria; The 
history of Babylonia, ©d. by A. H. Sayce (two small books published b} 
the S. P. C. K.) ; E. A, W, Budge, Babylonian life and history (1885) ; 
A. H. Sayce, Assyria : its princes, priests, and i>eopl© (1885), At the 
present time two large historical works are completed : C. P. Tielk, Baby - 
lonish-assyrische Geschichte ( 1 . 1886, IL i888) ; Fb, Hommel, Geschichte 
Babyloniens und Assyriens (in Oncken^s collection). We must 
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mention : Fb. Hommel, Abriss der Babylonigch-aBsyriBchen und 
iaraelitiachen Geachichte (1880, with chronological tables); a few 
articles in Fk. Lenormant*8 Les premieres civilisations, II. (1874); 
G. Smith, Histoi^ of Assurbauipal (1871) ; W. Lotz, Die Irischriften 
Tiglatpilosars, I, (1880}, and many other monographs. 

For the history of art we must mention G. 1*eruot et Cu. Chipiez, 
Histoire de I’art dans Tantiquit^ : II, Chald»'e et Assyrie (1884) ; 
J. M:6nant gives us valuable studies of the pictures on Assyrian 
cylinders (11. H, K. 1883, 1885; extracts from a larger work on 
Oriental scpl[)ture). For geography Fr. Delitzhch, Wi> lag das Para- 
dies ^ (1881) is of importance because of the wealth of the authentic 
documents it contains, although the principal results of his w'ork are 
doubtful. All these works contain more or less materials for the history 
of religion; this is specially treatetl by A. H. Sayce, Hi]>. Lect. 1887. 


Chai’TEU 58, — Preliminary Semarks. 

In Mesopotamia, the land of the two great rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris, there have flourished powerful 
kingdoms and ancieut civilisations, the knowledge of 
wdiich has been preserved by Hebrew and Greek docu- 
ments, while their towns, buildings, monuments, and 
literature have been buried by the debris of centuries. 
It was reserved to our gtuieration to uncover again 
this ancient history. But the excavations of the 
mounds of Assyria and Babylon began after the 
discoveries in the Nile valley ; moreover, the material 
difficulties of the w'ork, as well as the difficulties 
offered by the writing and language of the discovered 
monuments, are much greater in Mesopotamia than in 
Egypt. Therefore we must not he surprised that 
whereas Egyptology has long since crossed the border- 
line which separates the period of discoveiy and 
deciphering, from that of philological treatment and 
historical use of what has been discovered, Assyrio- 
logy has hardly reached as yet this border-line. Still, 
we must by no means reject all attempts that have at 
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present been made, to form a collective statement of 
Baby lono- Assyrian history and civilisation, as being 
premature and insufficient ; bold guesses also help on 
science, and, after all, many doubtful points have been 
actually cleared up. But -we must be especially careful 
to remember that we are here standing on uncertain 
ground. This can be most convincingly proved by a 
short sketch of the history of the discoveries and 
decipherings, and the questions connected with it. 

The honour of excavations and discoveries in 
Mesopotamia belongs to the French and English, who 
have done astonishing work, partly by their consular 
agents in Mosul and Bagdad, and partly by sending 
out special expeditions. They began their operations 
in Assyria, where the French consul Botta examined 
the mounds at Mosul, owing to the encouragement 
given to him by the famous Orientalist, J. Mohl. In 
184a he excavated the great palace of Sargon at 
Elhorsabad, which he examined and described ; this 
work was carried on later by Black. A few years 
later,' in 1845, that energetic man Austkn Henry 
Layard began his work at Nimrud, on the site of the 
ancient Nineveh (Kujundshik, Nebi-Yunus), where he 
and his successors made valuable discoveries. The 
most valuable of all was the discovery of the library 
of baked clay tablets of King Asurbanipal. Amongst 
Latard’s successors, we must particularly mention 
Q. Smith, who, as a young official at the British 
Museum, proved himself to possess an exceptional gift 
for decipWing cuneiform writings, and was sent by 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ to Nineveh, but on his third 
journey succumbed to a fever (1872-76). Besides 
the above-mentioned people, Sir Henry Bawlinson, 
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Loftus, and the Oriental Hobmuzd Rassam, have ren- 
dered great services in excavations ; their work was not 
limited to Assyria, for they worked also in Babylon. 
Hei’C, above all things, the topography of the town of 
Babel attracted great attention. The French expedi- 
tion sent out in 1851, under Frksnel and J. Oppert, 
to investigate Babylon, was limited to the neighbour- 
hood of Hillah (the ancient Babel). The antiquities 
they collected unfortunately sank in the Tigris ; but 
J. Oppert published the results of the expedition in a 
large work of classical value. The other discoverers 
we have mentioned worked mostly in other places 
in Babylon. We must also add the names of J. 
E. Taylor and E. dk Sarzec. The last named in 
t88i sent to Paris a collection of antiquities found in 
Tello, which is of ^oat importance for a study of 
the most ancient periods of civilisation and art in 
Babylon. But, aa a whole, this country has been far 
less explored than Assyria. 

To be able to use the discovei*ed materials, it 
was absolutely necessary to understand the difficult 
writing in which the inscriptions are written. This 
writing, which frpm its shape is called arrow-headed or 
ewneiform, was first met with in the Persian inscrip- 
tions in Persepolis, where, even in the seventeenth 
century, travellers had gazed at them in astonishment. 

The careful observations of a few men of merit, such 
as Carsten, Niebuhr, Tyohsen, and Menter, had 
brought a few facts to light; for instance, that the 
writing had to be read from left to right, that a certain 
often-recurring mark divided the single words, and 
that there were three sorts of cuneiform writing in the 
inscriptions. But this was not yet even the beginning 
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of the actual deciphering. Grotefend (1802) made 
the fii*st step in this direction by recognising ii^ 
Persian writing the formula, * great king, king df 
kings/ and guessed the names before these titles to be 
those of Darius and Xerxes. With this he was able 
to interpret cprrectl}’' a number of signs, as letters. 
It is true, he was wTong as regards some, but he 
had opened the way for others like Burnouf and 
Lassen to go still further. At first only the Persian 
alphabetic cuneiform writing w’^as dealt with, whilst 
no direct explanation was given of the two other 
sorts of writing. This was only done after the 
discovery of the great trilingual inscription of the 
Behistun rock by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 1835, 
which has thrown open the way to much else. 
Rawlinson was the first to undertake a scientific 
explanation of the third kind of cuneiform writing, the 
Babylono-Assyrian. And this discovery, as well as 
the wor}c he has done in excavations in Mesopotamia, 
and his edition of the collection of ‘ Cuneifonn 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,* make him the founder of 
Assyriology. The first to follow in his footsteps and 
carry on the work of deciphering and examining this 
language wore Hincks and NoRRrs in England, Dk 
Saulcy and Oppeut in Fiance, and later, as quite 
equal with these, Fr, Lenormant, A. H. Sayce, and 
G. Smith, In Germany these studies were organised by 
Eb. Schrader, and now flourish, owing to the activity 
of men like Fried. Delitzsoh, F, Hommkl, P. Haupt, 
and C. Bfzold ; whilst in England the old reputation 
is kept up by Q. Smith’s successor. Pinches. 

That cuneiform writing was derived from a picture- 
wiiting and that these hieroglyphics were continually 
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being reduced to simpler forms, is now a fact estab- 
lished by the comparison of older Babylonian inscrip- 
tions with the new Assyrian and new Babylonian 
letters. In later times this cuneiform writing has been 
applied by many nations to their respective languages. 
Thus near Lake Van, Annenian inscriptions have been 
found in cuneiform writing, and the kings of Persia 
have, as w^e have already mentioned, immortalised their 
t'dicts in cuneiform writings in three languages, of 
which the first is ancient Persian, the second probably 
the language of Susa (according to Oppert and others 
the language of Media), and the third the Babylono- 
Assyrian. Tliough the deciphering of the Persian 
cuneiform waiting, being of an alphabetic character, 
is comparatively easy, the Babylono- Assyrian signs 
oifer many difficultijes. First of all these signs jire 
partly ideographic and partly phonetic (syllabic), and 
then they arc often polyphonic, that is, the same 
sign represents various sounds. The choice between 
the various possible ways of reading is often made 
^•asy by determinative signs, case endings, meaning, 
and connection. There arc also valuable means of assist- 
ance in the Assyrian syllabaries ; but often, especially 
as regards proper names, whose pronunciation is 
not fixed by foreign accounts (names of gods, &c.), 
much has to ho guessed at. Many names which we 
use are for the present nothing more than a possible 
reading without any guarantee for their correctness. 
To this we must add the following fact, which renders 
the work much more difficult, that the Babylonians 
and Assyrians adopted this writing from a more 
ancient language totally unconnected with their 
own, and that therefore the signs often represent a 
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syllabic value borrowed from the name, which 
the object in question possessed in this ancient 
language. In the south, in the region round the 
mouths of these two rivers, there flourished a proto- 
Babylonian, pre-Semitic civilisation, from which 
the Semitic immigrants borrowed their civilisation, 
and with it also their writing. The language of 
the ancient inhabitants of the land is still preserved 
in a few texts, formulas, and names, and besides 
this also in the sj liable value of the Babylono- 
Assyrian written characters. Many questions till now 
only provisionally answered are closely connected 
with this ancient people of Chaldea^. At first, the 
acceptance of a language differing from the Semitic 
languages was totally denied by J. Halew, who de- 
clared that this so-called language w’as nothing but a 
kind of secret writing, a hieratic allographyof the As- 
syrian itself. This opinion was hold hy Stan. Guy ard, 
a man of great learning, who has since met with 
an eai-ly death, and by his pupil Pognon, and others 
who partly or altogether join Hvlkvy’s opinion 
Amongst the followers of the opposite opinion theie 
is no agreement. People do not oven agree as to 
the name 'which is to be given to this ancient languagi* 
The kings of Babel called themselves kings of Sumei 
and Akkad. One of these two names or both are used 
for these ancient inhabitants, and people talk of their 
language as the Akkadian (Hincks, LENOUMANf) 
or the Sumerian (Oppert, Friedb. Deijtzsch), 

* The books in reference to this controverted point arc mentionol 
by Tiele, Bab Am, GeBch , in chapter 7 Fii. Lenokmant gave 1 
strong impetna to enquiry into this ancient Akkadian idioin. Y 
anrvey of the controversy can be found in Sayce'b Hibbert LectureB, 
Appendix L 
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vhilst modern scholars often distinguish two dialects. 
This was first done by Haupt, and Dklitzsch soon 
oined him in his opinion. The relationship of this 
anguage, which is counted amongst the agglutina- 
jive, has been sought for in the Turanian family, 
especially by Lenokmant and now also by Hommel, 
svhilst Teuiukn de Lacoupeuie claims to have dis- 
covered its rfdationship with Chinese. This Tura- 
nian origin of the Akkadians and Sumerians has 
been denied by many people, for instance, by vON 
Qutsciimu), Hatit, and Tiele. Another possible 
relationship of this ancient population is with their 
warlike eastern neighbours from Mesopotamia, the 
Kassi (Kossiier), who with the Elamites and others, 
b(dong to a group of nations difficult to define, 
but certainly not Semitic. Almost total darkness 
reigns over all these ethnographic (picstions. We 
cannot say with certainty whether the Chaldeans 
were the first Semitic immigrants, or whether they 
belonged to another family of nations. 

This Akkado-Sumerian civilisation is certainly one 
of the oldest in the world ; it was inherited by the 
Semites wdio settled in Mesopotamia, and is of im-* 
poitance in the history of the world as the principal 
agent in the foririatiou of Bahylouo- Assyrian civilisa- 
tion. But this importance may be over-estimated; 
many Assyriologists represent this ancient j>eople of 
Chaldea, of whom so little is knovrn, as the teachers 
of all later civilised nations. The elements of civilisa- 
tion which the Semites of Mesopotamia owed to this 
un-Semitic ancient people they transmitted to their 
ethnic relatives in Western Asia, more especially to 
the Israelites and Phoenicians, From those last, the 

H h 
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Greeks likewise received it. Hommel thinks that 
he can decide the dispute for precedence in history^ 
between the Egyptians and Babylonians in favour of 
Babylon, for not only are there proofs that civilisation 
was older there, but in writing, in art (such as the 
building of pyramids), and in mythology also, Egypt 
shows that it is dependent on ancient Babylonian 
culture. 

We must for the present rather distrust these ideas, 
for it is imprudent to attribute too much to a nation, 
only known to us by very scanty remains, and about 
which we possess so little geogiaphic or ethnogi*aphic 
information. But again we cannot entirely deny th< 
above-mentioned relations, and the greater part oi 
the inteiest of the Babylono-Assj rian history ot 
civilisation, lies in these connections with the geneial 
civilisation of the world. Thus the latest discoveries 
which have brought the aichaic peiiod of Gi*oek art to 
light, are strong witnesses to the Babylonian origin ot 
many forms and designs. In this domain new dis- 
coveries, which are to be expected, may perhaps op( n 
new paths ; and although we must be most carclul 
in deciding on such prehistoiic relations, yet an 
exaggerated scepticism must not exclude ail piobablo 
or possible connection. These relations must be brought 
to light by a study of the history of art (architectuu 
and plastic art], of writing and material civilisation , 
in religion and mythology they are much more difficult 
to determine. 

If we now cast a glance at the historic times of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian kingdoms, we find they can 
be divided into three or four periods, according as we 
comprise the time of Assyrian supremacy as out 
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period, qr distinguish in it a first and second. 
Anyhow, a division into an ancient Babylonian, 
Assyrian, and new Babylonian period is quite 
settled. 

The historical proofs of the ancient Babylonian 
time lead us into a distant antiquity, to the thirty- 
eighth century b. o., but not as far as the times in 
which no Semitic immigrant had as yet en- 
tered Chaldea. From early times this land stood 
open to either friendly or hostile invasions from 
western (Semites), or eastern (Elamites and Kossioan) 
neighbours. The most ancient times are those of 
Mualler kings and priestly princes, whose names, 
temple-buildings, and wars are known by inscrip- 
tions, though we <lo not know how far their power 
i‘X tended, and still less to what nation they belonged. 
Thus we know from ’discoveries made by dk Sarzkc’, 
that there were kings called Gudea and Urea, who 
built temples in the earliest centres of civilisation, 
in Ur, Larsa, Nipur, Uruk, and Zirlaba. The Semitic 
princes of Agade (Akkad) were known earlier ; they 
are Naramzin and his fatlter Sargon, of whose child- 
hood there is a myth which is very similar to that of 
the childhood of Moses, but still more to that of Cyrus. 
Sargon is said to have lived in the thirty-eighth 
century. The comiuest by the Ellamites, who carried 
their victorious arms further towards the west, is 
chiefty knowm to us by the accounts of the expedition 
of Kedor-Lagamar in Genesis xiv. At a date which is 
approximately fixed at 2300, the Kosssean Chammu- 
lagos or Hammurabi founded a powerful monarchy. 
We see from the inscriptions of his reign that he 
united the whole country under his dominion, the 

11 h 2 
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centre of which from that time became the town of 
Babel. With the fall of these Kossa?ans begins the 
supremacy of Assyria, which brings us to the second 
period. 

As eai*ly as the fourteenth century, Assyrian power 
arose in the north. Of a more uninixed Semitic 
origin, the Assyrians are dependent on the Baby- 
lonians in literature and civilisation, hut in their 
own way they are rougher and more warlike. The"’ 
period which we name after them, we know almost 
exclusively from their own numerous historical 
documents. Therefore we only see the history of 
Babel in this Assyrian light. But Ave must not 
represent the relations betAveen the tAvo parts of 
Mesopotamia in the ancient Assyrian period, as if 
Babylon had been a province of Assyria. The battle 
betAveen these tAVO countries wan carried on Avith 
vaiying success ; Babylon AA^as subjected for a time 
only, then Assyria was deeply humbled, although on 
the whole the poAver of the Assyrian kingdom Avas 
generally superior to that of the Babylonian states, 
Avhich were so often diAuded amongst themseh^es. 
The history of Assyria is rich in authentic documents, 
and since the tenth century it is chronologically fixed 
by the so-called canon of the Eponyiuoi, although some 
people (like Oppert), to suit BibUcal chronology, add 
forty-six years to the dates. The contents of this 
history are nothing but the monotonous repetition of 
wars and conquests, Avhilst the defeats are left out 
or hushed up. The gi'catest conquerors of this time 
were: Tiglat Pilesar I (about iioo). , After him 
there occurs a gap in Assyrian history, therefore it 
was probably a period of subjection. In the ninth 
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century, there was Asumasirpal, from whom dates the 
restoration ol* the empire ; then Salmanassar II, Ram- 
mannirar III, of whose conquests we find detailed 
reports in almOvSt all quarters. The second Assyrian 
period begins with the usurper Tiglat Pilesar II (745- 
728) ; there is no longer any doubt of his identity with 
the Biblical Pul. He also was a powerful warrior 
against Armenia as well as against Babylon and the 
small states in the land of the Haiti (Syria). His 
son, Salmanassar IV, followed in his stops ; he reigned 
for a short time, and aftiu* him the dynasty of the 
usurper came to an end, and a man of royal descent, 
called Sargon. took possession of the throne. He 
and his succi^^'sors gave it a sphmdour and fame which 
it had never before poss(*ssed. Amongst Sargon’s 
wars (722~70j) we must mention the sul»j(*ction of 
Babel under Maruduk Baliddin. That he cared greatly 
for the throne of Kabylon, which he joined to that 
of Assyria, is shown by the fact that he called himself 
►Jargon II, thus carr\ing on the name of the former 
Babylonian king. Be8i<l<‘s this he was the cc/n(|iieror 
of Samaria, the siege of which had ])een beguq 
under Salmanassar. He had also to oppose various 
<‘nemies in the noith and east. He followed the 
policjT^ introduced by Tiglat Pilesar II, of transplanting 
numbers oftbe inhabitants of the coiKjuerod lands into 
other districts, and of introducing foreigners in their 
place, a rub' which did much to absorb the various 
nationalities in the* unity’' of tht' Assyrian empire. 
Sargon was not merely a gri'at warrior but also a great 
builder, as is shown by’' the town which is named 
after him, Dur-Sarukin, with jts numerous temples 
and palaces. His successor, Sanherib (705-68 1 ), fought 
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against Babylon and the Syri^ states. During these 
wars he encountered the Egyptian forces, as Sargon l^ad 
done. Asarhaddon (68 1 -668) pursued them into Egypt, 
where for a time Assyrian sovereigns ruled. This was 
the zenith of Assyrian greatness. All opponents had 
succumbed to its military power, every insurrection 
had been most cruelly suppressed, all the small states 
of Syria (to which belonged the two kingdoms of 
Israel) had been conquered, or at least forced int(> 
doing homage or paying tribute. Asarhaddon’s suc- 
cessor, Asurbanipal (668-626), no longer led the army 
in person ; he was a voluptuous, bigoted despot, but 
he took especial charge of literature, and to him \vr 
owe the preservation of many dt>cumentvs which h<' 
ordered to be copied for his library. After him the 
end came quickly. A great Scythian invasion shook 
the power of Assyria, and hardly twenty years after 
Asurbanipal (606?), all the capitals of Assyria fell 
into the hands of the confederate Medes and Baby- 
lonians, and were so utterly destroyed that up to 
our times they remained perfectly unknown. 

The new Babylonian kingdom now enjoyed abrilliani 
but short time of prosperity. The son of Nabopo- 
lassai’, the prince who bad conquered Assyria, was tlu‘ 
famous Nebukadresai* (604-562). Prom Bible liistory 
he is known as the conqueror of Egypt (battle of 
Karkemish, 605) and as the destroyer of Jerusalem 
(5^7)' C^f other warlike deeds we must mention the 
"siege of Tyre, which lasted thirteen years under Itobaal 
II. In his inscriptions, he* thinks much less of 
wars than of his buildings for the defence of Babol 
and in honour of the gods. On the whole, he was 
one of the greatest rulers in the east before Cyrus. 
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But be bad no snccessior equal to bim; under the 
short reigns of various princes the power of Babel 
decreased rapidly, and Nabonedus, who reigned in 
peace for seventeen years and won glory by the 
temples he built, could not withstand the advancing 
power of Persia. In 538 Cyrus conquered the town 
of Babel, and from that time Babylon and Assyria 
became provinces of Persia. 

CHArTKB 54. — Survey of Authorities. 

lioohs of Me/ertnce. As outside autboritien : Kb. Schra- 

liEU, I Ho KeiUiwbriften und das alte TeRtament (,1^72, a second, iiu- 
jirovod, and enlar^jed edition appeared in 1883 ' ; several chapterR in 
A. IT. SaTCe’s Fresh light from the inonuinents (1884 ; 0 . vStrai ss, 
Nahumi de Nino Vatioinium (1853) ; G, Kawmnson, Herodotus (Eng. 
trans. with notes, 4 vols., i85«8) i Fu. Lenorm akt, Es.sai de commentaire 
dcs fragments coRmogonifpies de Th?rosc (1872). Of monumental 
authorities we have already mentioned the large collection of inscrip- 
tions. Many of the above-nientioned works contain surveys of the 
literature. Besides this we must mention: A. H. Sayce, Babylonian 
literature: Lectures \i877'; Bkzold, Kurzgefasster TJeberblick 
iiber diebabylonisch-assyrische Literatur, with a clmmological excursus, 
two registers, and an index to 3500 clay tablets in the British Museum 
(18S6). Tlie already numerous translations give us at least a glimpse 
into the extent and form of the literary remains, but they ran be but 
little trusted, e8[>ecially if they are not accompanied by transcriptions 
and commentaries, niin rcHervatiun is necessary, for instance, in regard 
to the attempts of the IL P. I, III, V, VTI, IX, and XI ; New Series, 
I, II. 

Amongst the foreign authorities on Assyria and 
Babylon, the principal place is taken by the parts 
of the Old Testament which bear on this subject, such 
as the books of Kings and the Prophets. They 
are derived partly from men who judged as eye- 
witnesses, or at least as contemporaries; they often 
complete the reports contained in Assyrian texts, 
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which again, as a rule, confirm the correctness of Bib- 
lical witnesses, although sometimes they correct details. 
The number of publications which use the results of 
Assy riology more or less successfully from an apologetic 
point of view is great, but in scientific importance 
none approaches Schrader’s above-mentioned book. 
We shall leave a discussion on the books of the Old 
Testament to theologians ; the fifty-seventh chapter 
will treat of the concordance of the Assyro-Babylonian 
texts with the ancient reports of Genesis. But we 
shall only mention here, that the reliabilit}'' of the 
first half of the book of Daniel has found a supporter 
amongst Assyriologists in Fr, Lenormant, though 
till now he has not been able to convert many oppo- 
nents, since the reasons against the historical truth of 
this book are of more iraportance^than tlie few correct 
statements on Babylonianmatters, which are so strongly 
emphasised by Lexormant. 

Amongst Greek authorities we shall first mention 
Herodotus. He wrote, or meant to write, an Assyrian 
or Babylonian (this meant the same to him) history, but 
we know nothing more about it. In his great history, 
perhaps owing to this, the information about Assyria 
and Babylon is very scanty (Book I), although very 
interesting and reliable, but here also there is no line 
drawn between history and myth. Herodotus faithfully 
records what he saw himself, and what he heard, and 
modem explorations have confirmed many of his re- 
marks. It is otherwise with the statmnents of Ktesias, a 
Greek doctor at the Persian court, who is said to have 
drawn his facts from the state annals, but Recording to 
the fragments found in Diodorus he is utterly untrust- 
worthy. We shall not dwell on the list of Babylonian 
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kings which is preserved in the royal canon of Ptolemy, 
nor on the fragments of Abydenus, of whom little is 
known, 'which are preserved by Eusebius. The most 
productive authority in the Greek language is Berosus’ 
Chaldean history in three books, which vire unfortu- 
nately only possess in fragments, and on second or 
third hand (from Alexander Polyhistor, in Josephus, 
Eusebius, and others). Berosus was a priest who lived 
under the first successors of Alexander the Great, and 
he knew and understood the original sources of the 
mythology and history of his country. He recorded 
the myths a1x>ut the origins of the world, of man. and 
t)f civilisation, and about the flood, but he also de- 
scribed historical times ; for instance, he gives an 
important list of the succession of the dynasties of 
the ancient Chaldean, kingdom. 

Although in the form of Baby lono- Assyrian litera- 
ture we only possess what is chiselled and engraved 
on stone, yet this ]>y no means limits us to inscrip- 
tions only, for there exist also much longer texts. The 
texts that were written on paper are lost to us. For- 
tunately the libraries consisted mostly of clay tablets : 
the writing was impressed into soft clay and the 
tablets were afterwards baketl. Thus we possess the 
inscriptions on monuments, as, for instance, the obelisk 
at Nimrud, on the walls of palaces, and also siati - 
ments of buildings ; inscriptions on smaller or largcT 
cylinders, bas-reliofs, &c.,and the texts on clay tablets. 
At an early date, in the ancient Babylonian period, tlie 
capitals were seats of* culture, whore libraries were 
founded, asiril)y Sargon I in Agane. But 'we know no 
more of these collections than their existence ; we owe 
our knowledge of literature to the libraries which tlie 
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Assyrian kings, particularly the Sargonides, estab*- 
lished. More especially from the library of Asurbani- 
pal, thousands of clay tablets, partly destroyed and 
broken, have been placed in the British Museum. A 
book consisted of several tablets, which were covered 
on both sides with very fine cuneiform writing, and 
their connection and order was shown by numbers. 
Great care was taken of these libraries ; the tablets 
forming one book were placed carefully togethe?? 
whilst their use was made easier by syllabaries 
explaining the signs used. Unfortunately the build- 
ing for this library has only been discovered in ruins, 
the tablets all scattered in heaps and often very much 
damaged, so that investigation had first to begin with 
the difficult work of finding the parts of the single 
tablets, and often lai’ger or smaller gaps could not 
be filled up. However fragmentary our information 
may be, yet it suffices to give us a certain know- 
ledge of Baby lono- Assyrian literature. We must first 
notice that this literature must be looked on as a 
whole. The Semitic language of Babylon and Assyria 
is the same. In literature the Assyrians (often called 
fhe Romans of the East) were dependent on the Baby- 
lonians, for it consisted of old Babylonian texts which 
the Sargonides ha<l copied for their libraries. Some of 
these texts arc written in the Sumero- Akkadian lan- 
guage, especially those referring to magic, but they 
are usually followed by Assyrian translations, Wc 
cannot approximately guess what originals in thi& 
ancient language (Sumero-Akkadian) may still be 
found in Babylon; up to the presentee possess 
numerous inscriptions and cylinders without Semitic 
latmslations. 
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The contents of these various inscriptions and texts 
hrow light on many subjects. We must first mention 
he historical documents which give so much informa- 
ion about Assyrian times: such as lists of kings and 
ponyms (these officers, were called Limmi, and gave 
heir names to the years), imperial annals, a synchro- 
listic survey of the history of Assur and Babel, 
nscriptions in which kings describe their buildings 
)r wars, and statements of buildings, &c. With these 
•eports, which were partly written at the time when 
he facts happened, we can construct a framework of 
Vssyro-Babylonian history, with tolerable exactness. 
To this we must add the despatches which contain 
'epoHs from the provinces to the court, or vieef versa, 
he fragments of laws, especially on family rights, 
lating from the ancient Babylonian times, the nume- 
ous contracts which show us something of civic life, 
<:c. But as regards religion more information is given 
:>y texts of another kind. What has been already 
stated holds good of these likewise, that the Assyrians 
oorrow^ed from the Babylonians, and that the texts, 
sometimes even in their form, but also in their con- 
sents, are of Sumero-Akkadian origin. This is ceTh- 
[^ainly the cose with the magic sj^ells, the incantations, 
md also with the astronomic and astrological works, 
md the texts on presages, &c. Amongst the texts, 
m important place is held by the great work which 
Jargon I caused to be made for the library at Agane, 
under the title of ‘ The observations of Bel.' Frag- 
ments of the copy, made of this work for the Assyrian 
library, am now in London. Later on Berosus made 
^ translation of this work into Greek. 

Such works belong to mantic literature, but they 
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contain also scientific observations. The Babylonians 
were the fathers of mathematics and the calendar, but 
they did not separate astronomy from astrology. 
Besides these magic texts, we must also mention the 
lyric and epic texts. To the fonner belong several 
prayers and hymns, which date from the Sumero- 
Akkadian period ; to compare them with Vedic songs 
or with the Psalms, as some people do, only gives rise 
to erroneous conceptions. We learn more from the 
epic treatment of certain myths, more especially the 
cycle of the Izdubar legend in twelve parts. We shall 
speak of its subject matter later on. 

The religious literature gives us a general concep- 
tion of-vaiious impoilant traits of the religion of this 
remaikable people; but it does not give us even 
an approximate survey of the religious development 
during these many centuries, which separate the pre- 
Semitic culture of Chaldea from the new Babylonian 
period. We shall arrange our material according to 
subject. 

Here and there we can try to distinguish between 
the part taken by the Semites, and that of the original 
inhabitants, and we shall find it easier to do this, if we 
make a comparison with other branches of the Semitic 
race. 

Chapter 55 . — Ma^rio and Divination. 

Hooks of Reference. Fr. Lenormant, La magne chez Ie» Chaldt'ens 
et les origines Accadicnncs (1874, an interesting book, with plentiful 
znaterial, but the combinations are too huzardous, e.s[>ecially those 
respecting ‘Akkadian origins;’ the English translation, 1877, 
increased) ; La divination et la science des presages chez les Chaldt'ens 
(J875)- 

Magic and divination are the most prominent features 
in Assyro- Baby Ionian religion. In classic antiquity, 
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he name Chaldean was synonymous with magician 
ind soothsayer; even in imperial Rome, when the 
Aissyro-Baby Ionian gods had long since passed away, 
ihese Chaldeans found a large audience, and one of 
he poets gave this warning: Chaldaeoa ve conmllio. 
This magic element belongs to the oldest times of 
Rdbylono-Assyrian religion ; it is part of what the 
Semites borrowed from the original inliabitants of 
r.lialdea, as is proved by the language of the magic 
incantations. 

The ruling ideas of magic are here the same as 
in erywhere else. These are a belief in spirits which 
one wishes to propitiate, or whoso evil influences one 
wishes to averi by sptdls and magic means. But the 
texts which we possess point to a developed state of 
magic, far beyond that which prevails amongst savages. 
The spirits (Utukki, Sidi, and others) are properly 
organised. There seems to exist a certain hierarchy 
amongst them, they often appear in groups of seven: 
fixed spheres of nature are appointed to each, there 
are gods of heaven, of earth and water, and they dwell 
on mountain tops and especially in the deseri. But 
what is of more importance is that good and ba5 
spirits ai*e distinguished; people appeal to the good 
spirits to avoid being taken possession of by evil 
spirits, or they place themselves under the protection 
of the highest gods against the adverse, anti-divine 
power of spirits. The forms of conjuration are 
systematically arranged in numerous lengthy texts, 
and others are given in a work on magic in three 
parts the first pai*t contains the foi’inula'^ against 

‘ The fra^ents of this book in Cun. Inscr., W. As. IV, have been 
tlioroughly examined by Lenobmant, 
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the evil spirits ; the second, against sickness; the third, 
the songs addressed to special gods. The recitation 
of these songs has a magic influence. The evil spirits 
work mischief everywhere, in the air and on the earth, 
in fields and in towns ; on the highways they Ue in 
wait for travellers, and are dangerous to man and 
beast, lai^e and small ; ' reverence and kindness is 
unknown to them, prayers and supplications they do 
not hear/ and magic spells alone can protect men 
from their secret power. These spells were so ar- 
mngod that first of all the demon who was to be 
exorcised was mentioned, and his influence was 
described, and then the ‘spirit of heaven' and the 
spirit of earth/ and sometimes a whole number of 
3 ther gods, were appealed to against him. In the 
dame way people protected themselves by exorcisms 
against the evil eye, the unlucky word, the evil magic 
of enemies who could bevdtch people in various ways, 
for instance by the malevolent making of a likeness. 
Qlness was also attributed to evil influences, and a 
3ure was expected through magic spells. The spells 
mostly occur against pest, fever, and headache. 
^Lmongst the influential words which could avei*t or 
3xpel evil, the most prominent were the names of 
:^he great gods, but these names were considered 
A) be secret, and therefore people appealed to the 
;o.d himself to pronounce them. Besides these 
magic spells, various magic means were used: such 
as talismans and amulets, and magic curative drinks, 
kc. Vivifying force was attributed to sprinkling 
with water, and the magic knots which were spread 
tor and wide came from Chaldea. The images of the 
great beneficent gods were taken to the bedside of 
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sick people to heal them. And there is no doubt 
that the huge colossal figures (winged bulls, lions 
with human heads), were erected at the entrance of 
temples and palaces, to keep away evil spirits. But 
people cannoft agree as to whether they represented 
good spirits, or whether they were likenesses of the 
most powerful of the evil spirits, which were put up 
there to frighten away other evil powers. 

The Chaldeans, before all other nations, inteiested 
themselves thoroughly in observing appearances in the 
sky, as they l»elieved in their influence on earthly fates. 
The great work of Sargon I on astrology, which we 
have already mentioned, is by no means an isolated 
example. The Chaldeans made astronomical obser- 
vations from the towers of their temples which were 
built in cii'cular rising terraces. They recognised the 
five planets, calculated eclipses, and fixed the twelve 
months according to the course of the sun through the 
zodiac. With this observation of heaven, they joined 
the science of presages ; they settled nativities, and 
were really the first to develop the belief in sidereal 
influences into a systematic mantic ai’t. It is difticult 
to settle exactly the part taken in the cultivation bf 
this astrology by the two divisions of the inhabitants. 
It certainly dates from the original people j but it is 
equally certain that star-worship was not unknown 
to the Semites. From this we may gather that the 
aborigines and the immigrants met each other hall 
way on this question. We can see that the worship 
of stars was aboriginal in Babylon, since the word 
god has a star for its symbol StiU, it would be 
probably wrong to explain ail individual gods by 
their planets (Nebo-Mercury, Istar-Venus, Nergal- 
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Mars, Maruduk- Jupiter, and Adar-Saturn) since these 
combinations were probably original for some, but not 
for all. 

Besides this most populai* form of mantic based on 
the position and course of the sun, moon, and stars, 
the Chaldeans practised many others. In Ezekiel 
xxi. 26 we see the king of Babel questioning 
various signs, amongst which is the oracle by arrowy 
which often occurs in pictures. It is most extec*,- 
ordinary that this form* of mantic has a parallel 
amongst the Semites, even amongst those who were 
least under Babylonian influence, and amongst the 
ancient Arabians who practised belomantic in front of 
the picture of the god Hobal. The other acts of 
soothsaying are similar to those which occur in other 
places ; such as the flight of birds, the entrails 
of animals, and prodigies, &c. Dreams play a very 
prominent part. Even in the historical texts, dreams 
are recounted, by which kings like Asurbanipal let 
themselves be influenced. In the epic poem of Izdubar, 
dreams are repeatedly mentioned ; on this point 
certainly, the book of Daniel does not go against 
hifitorical probability. It is not necessaryrto mention 
here all the forms of magic ; and it is enough to state 
that almost all the forms may be found in Chaldean 
divination. Soothsaying was even used in connection 
with the worship of the gods, for we find the mantic 
arrow in the hand of Maruduk and Istai* ; the lartter of 
whom gave oracles at Arbela. 

Ohapteb 56. — OoAs mlA Mytiui. 

Books of Beference* Religion is treated by C. P. Tiele ( Vergel. 
Gesch. der eg. en inesop. godsd.); Fr. Hohmel (l^e sem. Yolker, X), ia 
works we have already mentioned. A, short survey given by Fn. 
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LffNOBMANT, Le« dieux de Babylone et de TAssyrie (Rev. de France, 
1877). Single myths are given by Fr. Lenormant, La l^gende de 
Semiramis (1872) ; Eb. Schrader, Die Hollenfahrt der Istar (1874); 
A. JkRRMIAS, Die babylonisch-assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Ttnie (1887). An important work is that by P. Jensen, 
Die Kosmologio der Babylon ier (1890). 

Many people have stated much more about the 
Babylono-Assyrian gods than can with authority be 
deduced from our sources of information. Thus 
Lenokmaxt bases this religion on an original mono- 
theism. Ho claims to have discovered a reliable trace 
of this in the word Hu (El. in the name of the tower 
Bab-el), which is said originally to mean the only god. 
As a fact, this word is nothing else than the name for 
the conception of god. just like the Indian Deva and 
other epithets of the same sort. Many statements con- 
cerning the symbolic xjharacter of the gods of Mesopo- 
tamia are just as unfounded, at least they cannot be 
properly supported. We must be satislied with a few 
slightly connect(Ml notices, since the origin, name, and 
character of these gods are often very uncertain. In 
many cases we do not know whether a deity is of 
Surnero-Akkadian, or Semitic origin, or how the fusion 
took place between a form from one pantheon with one 
from another. Of all signs in Assyrian writing, the 
names of the gods offer the greatest difficulties. Many 
readings are still undecided ; it is not clear for instance 
whether a certain god should be called Adar or Ninip. 
Another name was formerly, quite wrongly, transcribed 
as Vul, now it is Raman, and it is often very doubtful 
whether a name is Akkadian or Semitic. Added to 
this, some names are half title, half name, for instance 
Bel, which gives rise to a doubt whether this word 
implies the god Bel or another god called Bel (master). 
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It is also not easy to say much positively about the 
character of the Babylono-Assyrian gods. We come 
across a number of deities, but they vary very much. 
First of all there are the numerous spirits of the ancient 
religion, who are not only mentioned according to 
their functions, or in nameless groups, but many of 
them stand out strongly individualised, as for instance 
Gibil, the spirit of fire, who is worshipped in numerous 
texts. These texts can be classed half way between 
magic forms and hymns. Many gods can be clearly 
recognised as gods of nature ; such as the moon god 
and the sun god (Samas). Finally, with some gods 
(Sin) this nature meaning has disappeared or has never 
existed ; we see them chiefly as rulers of the people, 
according to their political or moral meaning : such 
as Assur, Maruduk, and Nebo. Our knowledge is 
therefore too limited for us to be able to give a 
general characterization of these gods. The sphere 
of one god is often hardly divided from that of 
another ; this applies stiU more to the goddesses, who 
are really only one and the same being under different 
names, and these must again be looked on partly as 
{itles. 

In spite of this, cei-tain points can be regarded as 
settled. To begin with, the gods of Assyria and 
Babylon were the same ; only Assur, whom the 
Assyrians worshipped as the highest god, was not 
worshipped in Babel. Here, as in Egypt, the ancient 
local forms of worship are easily recognised : Sin was 
the god of Ur, Anu of Erech, Mullil (Bel) of Eridu, 
Ea belonged to Eridu, and Samas to Sippara and 
Larsa; and even in later times local gods, such 
as Maruduk, existed in Babel. The same god some^ 
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times occurred in various places, with rather different 
attributes, such as Istar in Arbela and Nineveh: The 
amalgamation of the local forms of worship, as well 
as that of the religion of the aborigines with the 
religion of the Semites, probably brought about a 
certain systematic treatment, but we cannot say with 
any certainty when this began. Some people have 
suggested that Sargon I was its originator. At 
(juite an early date the highest gods were placed in 
groups. The two highest triads were : Anu (god lx), 
Bel (1), Hea (xl), and Sin (xxx), Samas (xx), Raman 
(vi). In Babylon we find the sexagesimal system ; 
but we cannot now explain the meaning of the num- 
V>ers by which the individual gods were distinguished. 
This much only is clear, that wo have befoi^e us a 
systematised work, to which we must not however 
hastily attiibute cosmogonic or philosophic ideas, as 
Lenormant does. We also possess many lists of the 
principal gods, quite apart from the lists of the many 
spirits and the invocations of many gods in the magic 
formulas. Some royal inscriptions mention the prin- 
cipal gods ; for instance, Tiglat Pilesar mentions severs^ 
Salmanassar and Asurnasirpal mention thirteen, but in 
different orders. These thirteen are : Assur, the two 
triads, Adar, Nergal, Maruduk, Nebo, Beltis, and 
Istar. We shall discuss each individually. 

Assur was the cliief ruler, the king amongst gods, 
to whom the Assyrian rulers owed their sceptre and 
crown. We know of no nature explanation of this 
igod; he is the protecting ruler of the Assyrian 
[kingdom. He is more especially active in war; he 
protects the king and gives him victory. The enemies 
the Assyrians are also enemies of the god, thus all 
liz 
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wars became sacred wars. The horrible cruelty with 
which the conquered were treated is practised by the 
kings in obedience to Assur. 

The chief amongst the Babylono-Assyrian gods is 
Anu, who is generally looked on as a god of heaven- 
He is called the father and king of gods, the lord of 
countries, he leads the host of spu*its, or sends them 
out as his servants. The fire god, Gibil, and the god 
of the air, Eainan, are mentioned as his sons. His 
wife Anat is but seldom mentioned in the texts. 

Amongst the highest gods, Bel is always mentioned 
as master of the gods, as creator, &c. In the first 
triad this Semitic god has taken the place of a Sumero- 
Akkadian god, whose name is read as Mullil. He was 
the god of Hades. 

Ea is the ruler of the waters, of the ocean of heaven, 
as well as of earth. He is an especially beneficent 
god, who is invoked in magic forms to give liealing and 
safety. In the epic of Izdubar he occurs as the helper. 
As a god of water he is thought of in the shape of half a 
fish ; he is tliQ fish-man Oannes mentione<l by Berosus, 
as rising out of the Persian sea and teaching man the 
first beginnings of civilisation, whence ho becomes the 
culture god. Ea s wife was called Davkina. 

Sin, or Nannar, the moon-god, is the king of crowns 
with sublime splendour. His worship was carried on 
into the latest times. When Nabonedus realised the 
danger threatening his dominion, ho tried to gain the 
help of the god Sin, by erecting temples in Ur. More- 
over, many hymns celebrate Sin as the highest god, to 
whose command heaven and earth bow. We must 
notice that the deity of the moon is not female, as 
amongst the Arabians, but male. The moon-god also 
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seems to have received higher honours than the sun- 
god, although the latter has an important place in 
the ancient local forms of worship in Sippara and 
Larsa, and has a prominent place in the pantheon He 
is called Sainas, the judge of heaven and eaiiih, the 
ruler of all, the scrvaiit of Anu and Bel, and when 
he steps forth he opens the gates of heaven and 1.)ring.s 
light and justice. The prominent part played hy sun- 
gods in the mythical accounts of the battle between 
light and darkness, and l>etween the l)enefieent warmth 
and the deadly heat in the cosmogony and the storm 
myths, is not here attributed to Samas, but to other 
gods. He seems to Lave been looked on, not as the 
fighter, but as the beneficent giver of light ; at all 
events he is only occasionally mentioned in the 
myths. 

The last god of the second triafl is Raman, who is 
generally explained as the god of the air. He is violent, 
the ruler of the canals, the god of clouds, of rain storms, 
of whirlwinds, of thunder and lightning (as such he is 
called Barku) whose fiame lights up the heavens, 
and whose power shakes the earth. Adar (NiiDp) and 
Nergal are both war gods, sons or servants of Bfel, 
rulers of fights anti the chase, and therefore eagerly 
worshipped by the Assyrian kings. 

Maruduk, the son of Ea and Davkina, originally 
a sun-god, is the chief god of Babel ; he is also 
a war hero, but not in the same sense as Adai* 
and Nergal, who rejoice in blood and destruction, 
but he is the conqueror of dangerous monsters. 
He is the god who gives protection against hostile 
demons, ho is therefore invoked with magic formu- 
las, and his likeness appears on amulets. His great 
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sanctuary, Esagila, was in Babel ; it dated from 
ancient times (from the time of Hammurabi), and 
Nebukadrezai* spared no expense in rebuilding it. 
Maruduk and his wife Zarpanit were woirshipped 
there. Tiele has lately proved that Esagila was the 
only principal temple of Babel, but that it included 
various small sanctuaries within its precincts ^ In 
Borsippa there stood also another large temple, Ezida, 
which was similar both in age and fate to Esagila in 
Babel. It was sacred to‘ Nebo (Nabu), the son of 
Maruduk, who also had a sanctuary in the temple in 
Babel, but he was more especially worshipped in 
Borsippa with his wife Nana. He is the son of 
Maruduk, not however warlike like his father, but a 
god, of light and civilisation, of writing and revelation. 
Joined with him is a deity whose worship was intro- 
duced by Hammurabi ; this god was called Tasmitu, 
the god of listening, sometimes represented as a 
man, sometimes as a woman (as such she is the wife 
of Nebo). 

The goddesses are far less individualised, and as we 
have already mentioned, they are really only various 
foims of one and the same goddess. This multiplication 
may have arisen from the fact that, in the system of 
gods, every god had a wife by his side ; the unsettled 
state of many names may have bad something to 
do with it. This principal goddess is called Belit 
(Beltis), Semiramis, and Ofetar. Belit, BeBs wife, is the 
same as the Mylitta of Herodotus, in whose service 
Babylonian women offered themselves once during 
their lives for money to a stranger. Semiramis, 

* C. P. Ti»ib, Die hoofdtempel van Babel en die van Borsippa ( Yersl. 
en meded. k. Ak. v. Wet. Amsterdam, i886)« 
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whom Diodorus changes into a queen, the daughter of 
the Phoenician Derketo, of whose adventures he tells 
wonderful tales (she must not be confounded with the 
Semiramis of history, Herod, i. 184), is, as can be 
clearly seen from her myths and symbols, only a form 
of the goddess of Asia Minor, both warlike and 
voluptuous in her double nature, as we have already 
described her in chapter 35. In Babylon and Assyria 
this goddess is especially called Istar, with whom 
the ancient Nana is identical or at least united. We 
know many myths and fragments of myths about her, 
Izdubar scorns her love, and overwhelms her with 
reproaches, because she has proved fatal to all her 
former lovers, kings as well as slaves. These are refer- 
ences to myths that are unknown to us. The myth of 
Istar’s love for the youth Dumuzi is easier to under- 
stand; Dumuzi succumbs to his enemies, and the goddess 
bewails his death. The most complete myth is the story 
of Istar’s journey into Hades, which has till now been 
treated as part of the Izdubar-cycle, but quite lately 
A. Jeremias raised an objection to this and argued 
that this myth stands by itself. Istar looks in the 
lower world, not for her dead lover, but for the waters 
of life, whose source rises there. The description of 
the land from whence there is no returning, and where 
darkness and destruction reign and dust is eaten, is 
very vivid. But still we cannot give the conception of 
the lower world in detail, and the question as to whether 
there is any idea of recompense remains undecided. At 
the seven doors which Istar has to pass, she is made 
to lay aside her ornaments and garments. Thus 
she appears before the dark goddess of the earth who 
receives her with words of scorn, and makes her a 
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prisoner. But, owing to the disappearance of letar, 
all fruitfulness has ceased on earth, therefore, the high 
gods of heaven take pity on the earth and send a 
messenger to the lower world, who sprinkles Istar 
with the water of life and leads her up again. It 
is very difficult to come to any conclusion about' 
the natural meaning of Istai‘. The fact of her 
being called the daughter of Ea, or of Sin, proves 
that she is a goddess of heaven ; she is the planet 
Venus; but the myth of her journey into Hades 
is explained by some people thus, that Istar is the 
opposite to the goddess of the lower world, and repre- 
sents the fruitful eai*th. But it is a fact, that in her 
we see very clearly the twofold nature of the Asiatic 
goddess. As Istar of Arbela she is warlike, granting 
courage and victory to the Assyrian kings; but as 
Istar of Nineveh she is also the goddess of love. 
These thoughts are expresse<l in art by the lion on 
which Istar stands, armed, and wearing a tiara. She 
is also represented as naked, or a mother with her 
child. 

Now let us turn from the gods to the heroes. The 
Esdubar epic consists of many parts, whoso unity and 
connection was first discovered by G. Smith. Owing 
to his great gift of combination, he was able to com- 
bine the twelve tablets, each consisting of about 300 
lines in six columns, which were in the library of 
Asurbanipal, and belong to this history in such a 
manner, that he was at least able to trace a thread 
of thought in them. Unluckily, not one of the tablets 
is quite perfect, and some of them are so broken, that 
only fragments of lines still exist. It can easily bo 
understood that this greatly impedes all explanations ; 
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we ought rather to wonder that it has been possible 
to decipher so much. The beginning of the history 
carries us to the ancient town of Erech (Uruk), and 
tells us of the origin and deeds of the hero Izdubar. 
Izdubar goes to Eabani, a creature with ox s feet, a tail, 
and horns, to enquire the meaning of a curious dream. 
It is only with gi*eat difficulty that this soothsayer is 
persuaded to go to Erech ; but once there he forms a 
close friendship with Izdubar, and helps him to slay 
the tyrant Huinbaba, Then follows Istar’s courting 
of Izdubar ; but when he scorns her the goddess ap- 
peals to her father Anu for revenge, and sends a 
powerful bull against Izdubar. but he kills him with 
the help of Eabani. It is at this point that G. Smith 
inserts Istar's descent into Hades. Then Izdubar is 
overcome with a severe illness, and with sorrow at 
the death of Eabani ; he starts off to seek recovery 
from Hasisadra, who lives as immortal at the mouth 
of the rivers. The epic give.s details of Izdubar s 
wanderings, and his adventures on the way. At 
last ho arrives at Hasisadra’s dwelling, who imparts 
to him the secret of life and recovery. Tliis Hasi- 
sadra gives his visitor detailed accounts of the 
deluge. The last tablet shows us Izdubar when he 
is cured and back again in Erech, but still lament- 
ing Eabani, wffiose spirit has not found rest in the 
depths, and he implores Ea and Maruduk to receive 
him into the dwellings of the blest. 

Many questions connected with this epic-cycle 
are for the most part as yet unanswered. First of all, 
there is the question whether this history in its en- 
tirety, and not considering each single story, dates 
from the original inhabitants, or from the Semites. 
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The reading of the names is very uncertain ; they are 
at present transoiibed as Izdubar, Eabani, Hasisadra^ 
&c., but this is certainly not correct. Of late Pinches 
has discovered that the true rendering of Issdubar should 
be Gilgames. The identification of Izdubai* with Nim- 
rod, which is accepted by many people, is thought by 
Haupt to be justified by the mere reading of Namrutu. 
No less important is the contrast which is found here 
also, between the conception of these stories as legenda 
with an historical basis, or as nature-myths. The first 
opinion is defended in a strong euhemeristic spirit 
by G. Smith, and with more moderation by Friedh. 
Delitzsch. The former recognises in Istar a queen 
of Erech, and tries to find historical connc^ctions in 
the accounts of Izdubar s battles. It may perhaps 
be the case that these are interwoven ; thus perhaps 
the fall of the tyrant Humbaba may be connected 
with the fall of the foreign Elamite rule in Chaldea. 
It would certainly be labour lost to try and find 
historical points of connection for the whole story. 
But we do not either wish to accept all that the 
followers of the mythic explanations (Sir Henry Raw- 
liiNSON, Lenormant, Sayce, and, in the main points, 
also Tikle) have said about Izdubar as a sun-god or 
ancient Akkadian fire-god. Izdubar*s battles and wan- 
derings are by them explained as referring to the sun, 
the twelve parts of the epic refer to the course of the sun 
and the zodiac, the illness of the hero is the sun becom- 
ing weaker, the discord between him and Istar is the 
heat of summer, which destroys all fruitfulness, and 
the deluge is the rainy season. Some people have also 
recognised in the story of Izdubar the original of the 
Heracles myths, and have tried to point out the 
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similarities of the features of these two stories. The 
fight with the lion, in the representations in plastic 
art, offers a striking point of similarity ; but the 
comparison between Eabani and Cheiron is less 
evident* 


Chapter 57. — ThM OlialdAftn CtoiiMiv. 

Booh of Meference. G. Smith, Chjildaische Genesis (1876, 
the German tramdation is important because of the additions made 
by Friedr. BelITZSCH) ; Fr. Lenormant, Lea origines de Thistoire 
d’aprhs la Bible efc les traditions des peoples orientaux (3 vols., i88o-> 

1 884, which we have spoken of in chapter 4) ; Le ddluge et T^pop^e 
habylontenne (in Lea prera. civilisations, II) ; P. Haupt, Der keilin< 
Mohriftliche SintSnthbericht (Vorl. i88t, he also wrote an important 
excursus in the second edition of Scuradeu's Keilinschr. u. A. Test.). 
Besides this, the question has been treated in many essays and has been 
discussed in connection with the study of the Old Testament. We must 
also consult those parts of the following works referring to this subject ; 
K. Budds, Die biblische Orgeschichte (1883), and VV. H. Koster*s 
careful treatise, De bijbelsche zontvloedverbalen met de babylonische 
vergeleken (Theol. Tijdschr. 1885). 

The peculiar fascination of Assyriology for manj^ 
people is mostly owing to its connection with the 
study of the Old Testament. But at the same time, 
there is a danger of seeking too minute Biblicall 
parallels, and thus carrying on a sort of sensational 
science. We cannot deny that since the year 1872, 
when first of all in England, G. Smith pointed out 
the striking similarity between the cuneiform and 
Biblical accounts of the flood, this danger has not 
always been avoided. We shall here give a simple 
statement of facts. 

The accounts which are compared one with another 
are taken, on the one hand, from what is said in 
Genesis i-xi, and, on the other hand, from what is 
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said in Babylono- Assyrian texts (both those in cunei- 
form, and those of Berosus), on primeval times. We 
can easily see that this question divides itself into 
several questions of detail. 

Thus Friedr. Delitzsch fancied he had arrived at 
a reliable statement of the situation of paradise, by 
the geography of Babylon, but Lenormant and 
others have disputed this. G. Smith, with much less" 
reason, claims to have found a description of the fall 
in cuneiform writings. Of this combination nothing 
remains but the still very uncertain conjecture, 
that a certain tree found in Babylonian cylinder 
pictures represents one of the trees of paradise. But 
on the other hand, we can rely on the connection 
between the Clierubim in Genesis iii, and in Ezekiel, 
and the Kirubu of the Babylonians and Assyrians, a 
sort of spirit which unites in itself the four creatures, 
bull, lion, eagle, and man. But although their 
Assyrian origin has been proved, yet their essence 
has not been sufficiently explained. Another impor- 
tant point of comparison is offered by the numerous 
ethnographic notices of the Assyrian inscriptions, with 
the list of nations in Genesis x. Lenormant has 
made a thorough collection of these materials. The 
parallel to the story of the building of a tower, 
which Q. Smith thought he had found in a cuneiform 
inscription is, on the other hand, very weak, as is also 
the linguistic foundation for the statement that the 
tower at Borsippa (now Birs Nimrod, and probably 
the terrace-shaped temple of Belus mentioned by 
Herodotus) was the same, the building of which is 
recounted in Genesis xi. 

We shall leave all these questions on one side, to 
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consider more closely the two most important parallels 
which refer to the cosmogony and the flood. With 
regard to the cosmogony, we are almost entirely 
dependent on authorities of a later date ; fortunately 
we know that Berosus gives us genuine ancient 
material. It is true that a few statements about 
cosmogony are to be found in cuneiform tex^s, but thej- 
are in such a bad condition, that one cannot give a 
satisfactory summary of the whole. 

Only certain facts are quite clear, for instance, that 
chaos was the beginning of all things, which is called 
Tiamat in the text. Fragments of these texts, and 
paintings on cylinders, tell us of a battle between 
Tiamat and Maruduk, of which the well-known story 
of the fight between Bel and the Dragon is a repro- 
duction. Tiamat is represented as a female, as the sea 
a chaos, which hid everything within itself, whilst the 
god (Maruduk, Bel) created from this, the world in order. 
Tiamat, un<ler the name of Tauthe, is one of the two 
cosmogonic principles (the other is called Apason)found 
in Damascius, an author whose writing on Baby- 
lonian cosmogony contains various names in a Greek 
form, in which we can without difficulty recognise 
the gods Anil, Ea, Davkina, and Bel. But we can 
learn most from the fragments of Berosus. The 
fish-man, Oaimes, who taught the rough original men 
the beginnings of morality and science, and at night 
sank back into the sea (for he was an amphibious 
creature, as Berosus cleverly remarks), left behind a 
writing on cosmogony. In the beginning there was 
only darkness and water, in which all sorts of 
monsters spontaneously arose. This creation was 
governed by a woman called Omoroca, or Thauatt, 
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which means sea (Tiamat). Bel pni an end to this 
state of things by cutting the woman into two parts, 
from which he created the earth and the heaven. 
Then Bel cut oflf his own head, and from his blood 
mixed with earth, the gods kneaded mankind, who 
therefore possess a divine intelligence. In comparing 
these cosmogonic thoughts with those in Genesis, 
we must take into account what we know of 
the Phamician cosmogony from the fragments of 
Philo of Byblos (Sanchoniathon). If we then, 
as Lenormant has done, place the various parallels 
of the Biblical story of the creation side by 
side, we see clearly that they give us no reliable 
ground for forming any fixed conclusions about 
the origin and development of these conceptions 
The mutilated condition of cuneiform inscriptions 
produces a painful gap. The thoughts which mon^ 
particularly attract our attention are the follow- 
ing. To begin with, the cosmogony is also a 
theogony in the writings of Dainascius, as well as in 
one of the fragments of Philo of Byblos, but it is not 
so in Genesis, where the whole cosmogony is written 
ill a severely monotheistic spirit. Wo find on the 
other hand an original chaotic existence, and an 
original water in Genesis as well as in the Babylonian 
accounts. Similarly, wc find an easential agreement 
in the conception of the creation, as the arranging of 
already existing matter, in the idea of a separation 
between heaven and eaith, and in the thought of th(' 
uniting of divine life with earthly dust at the creation 
of man. But in the Babylonian as >V6ll as in the 
Phoenician accounts, the connection of the cosmogony 
jrith the origin of civilisation ia much more pro- 
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mineHt than in Genesis, where it is quite uncertain, 
if it can be traced at all. 

We are better informed with regard to the flood 
than with regard to the creation, for we possess not 
only Berosus, but also a minute well-preserved 
cuneiforni inscription, in the eleventh tablet of the 
Izdubar epic, on this subject. This account tallies as 
a whole, as well as in detail, with the two accounts 
which the editor of Genesis has combined, and more 
especially with the most ancient commonly called the 
Ji^vist. The Izdubar epic also, tells us of a great flood, 
from which the pious Hasisadra was saved, by building 
a ship aco(jrding to divine commands, to protect him- 
self and all Be(*ds of life. The drying of the land is 
here also discovered by the sending out of birds (dove, 
swallow, and crow). After he was saved, Hasisadra 
also made a sacrifice, and when the gods perceived it 
they collected like flies round it. The list of points 
of similarity and difterence between the Babylonian 
and the Biblical account has already often been made. 
With regard to the diversities, wo must more especially 
mention the different spii'it of both accounts. In 
Genesis the flood is a judgment sent by God to sinful 
.man. But this character is by no means given to this 
event in the Chaldean account. It indeed was the 
cause of a serious split amongst the gods. On the one 
liand, the flood is caused by divine wilfulness, the 
gods wished to send a flood, and Bel was especially 
active in doing so. On tho other hand, it was a sort of 
fate, for Istar had prophesied some great evil without 
knowing how it should take place. The preservation 
of Hasisadra is ontii-ely Ea’s doing, without the 
knowledge of Bel, who actually was angry that even 
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one man was saved. Istar laments the destruction of 
mankind, which she had not borne in order merely to 
fill the sea. After the end of the catastrophe there 
was a great fight between Ea and Eel. Ea re- 
proaches Bel that he destroys the good with the bad, 
and announces his decision that the earth shall never 
again be destroyed by a flood. It is only after great 
difficulty that Bel agrees to Hasisadra’s being saved. 
This dramatic introduction of the gods forms the gi'eat 
difference between the Biblical account, and the ac- 
count in cuneiform writing. Berosus contains a few 
other features. He lays great stress on the fact that 
Xisuthrus (Hasisadra) must bury the sacred writings 
in the town of Sippara, where they can be found 
again after the flood. When the fl ood is over X isuthrus 
does not live for ever on earth as Hasisadra does, but 
he is taken up to the gods in heaven, like Enoch in 
the Bible. 

From these and similar observations, the question 
arises, what are we to think of the relations between the 
Babylonian and Israelite accounts ? That in spite of 
many differences, both in the spirit in which they are 
freated and in details (for instance, the building of the 
ark, the duration of the flood, &c.), they are still •one 
and the same stoiy, can be doubted as little as that 
the originality belongs to the Chaldean account. But 
nothing can as yet be said for certain about the manner 
and the time in which this story was borrowed. It is 
most improbable that there was any prehistoric 
connection, and that, for instance, Abraham brought 
this tradition with him from Ur of the Chaldees, or that 
it developed itself separately amongst the two nations. 
This idea is not tenable because a knowledge of the 
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iood can only be traced quite late in the Old Testament ; 
)ut besides this, if we place a list of the parallel ex- 
pressions before us, it is difficult to imagine such a 
iistant connection as that between two branches of 
[he same tradition, developed independently in two 
Utions, separated since a prehistoric^ period. But it 
6 equally doubtful, whether we must therefore place 
>he borrowing of this story as far down as the time of 
ihe exile. At that time the Israelites would hardly 
lave been willing to take over religious traditions 
:rom their oppressors. It is more probable that 
ihis borrowing took place during the time of the kings, 
Fhen the relations between the kingdoms of Israel, 
fk.8syria, and Babylon were by no means always of a 
friendly ehai‘acter. 

Much remains to be discovered about this and 
limilar questions. When the excitement caused by the 
Brst discoveries had subsided, the Chaldean genesis 
sras a disappointment to some people l)ecauBe they 
lid not find in it the brilliant results they expected, 
but only difficult problems. Now jpeoplo recognise 
that these problems also have their interest, and that 
the labour bestowed on them is by no means without? 
results. 


TBB KXXnOITS. 

Book$ of Iltferefice CiiR L-<i»sen, Tn<liscbe Alterthumakunde (4 
(ToU., 1847-1861; 2nd ed of vol«i. i and ii, 1867-1^74'^; J. Muir, 
Sanskrit Texts on the origin and history of the people of 
India, their religion and institutions, 5 vols. : I. The origin of 
3 R 8 tej II. The trans^Himelayaxi origin of the Hindus; III. The 
opinions of their authors and of later Indian writers on their 
origin, inspiration, and authority ; IV. Comparison of the Vedte with 
the later representations of the principal Indian deities , V. Contribu- 
tions to a knowledge of the cosmogony, mythology, religious ideas, life 
xnsnAeri of the Indians in the Vedic ages (1858-1872, anded. con- 
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siderably enlarged ofvols. l-iv, 1868-1873, 3rd ed. ofvol.i, 1890). These 
two great classical works by Lassen and Muir are indispensable to every* 
one working at Indian history or religion. H. T. Colebrooke, Miscella- 
neous Essays, ed. by E. B. Cowell (2 vols., 1873) j this is a collection 
of articles which appeared first in As. Hesearohes, Transact, of the B. 
As. Soc., and in other periodicals ; they date from the beginning of 
this century and first founded Indian studies, and they have not 
yet lost their value;, this work is enriched with notes by Cowell 
and others* H. H. Wilson, Works ed. by Dr. R. Rost (5 vols., 1861- 
1865) ; I, II. Essays on the religion of the Hindus ; III, IV, 
Essays on Sanskrit Literature. The same can be said of the work of 
this veteran of Indology as of Colebrooke, his studies on Indian sects 
are especially valuable. A. Weber, Akadeinische Vorlesungen iiber 
indische Literaturgeschichte (1852, 2nd ed. 1875) ; Indische Skizzen 
(4 articles, 1857) ; Indische Streifen (3 vols., 1868-1879, %'ol8. ii. and 
iii contain a critical bibliography of Indian researches during the 
years 1849-1879) ; since 1849 Webber has been bringing out his Indische 
Studien, a periodical which has for its object tlie publishing and 
editing of original material ; 17 vols. have ap))eared. E. Max MUli.er, 
A History of ancient Sanskrit Literature so far as it illustrates 
the primitive religion of the Brahmans (1859, 2nd ed. i86o) ; this 
treats only the Vedic literature, Alto his Chips from a Ger- 
man Workshop (trans. into Uerman, essays in 4 vols.), more 
especially vol. i, and his Lectures on the Science of Language 
(2 vols.) give us much that is importaut about India; and lastly 
his Hibbert Lectures, 1878, On the origin and growth ’ of religion aa 
illustrated by the religions of India. Momeb Williams, Indian 
Wisdom (3rd ed. 1876), useful gleanings from the various fonns of 
Indian writing ; his Ixsik written after several journeys to India ia 
^ore valuable ; Religious thought and life in India— 1 . Vedisin, Brah- 
manism, and Hinduism, 2nded. 1885. He gave a short general survej 
under the title ; Hinduism (8. P. C. K. 1878). II. Buddhism. P. WuRM 
Geschichte der indischen Religion (1874) ^ survey collected 

for missionary teaching. A. BARTn’a T^es religions de Tliide can bt 
thoroughly recommended (it appeared first of all in 1879 and ther 
as a* separate reprint; an English translation in Tr. Or. 8. 1882 ii 
improved and enlarged). J. Bawbon, A Classical dictionary of Hindi 
mythology and religion, geography, history, and literature (Tr. Or. S 
1879) ^ recommended as a useful book of reference. 

Chapter 58.— PraUmliiary Baiiuurka. 

The Hindu religion has its origin in the oldesi 
prehistoric times, which we cannot fix even approxi- 
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[nately* At the present time many of its formations 
bear witness to its vitality, and it meets the needs 
rf millions of people. The history of this religion 
touches the most difficult questions of archaeology, 
Sts well as the practical problems of the present. 
IThe most remarkable feature in this religion is, that 
(luring its development which lasted thousands of 
years, and under disturbing influences from within as 
well as from without, and in spite of the variety of its 
forms, it has still preserved a uniformly developed 
character. In all its phases, an aversion tp the reality 
of the outer world forms an essential element. A 
Umdency towards the mysterious and the abstruse is 
manifested in its rough symbols, its subtle distinctions 
and its often apparently deep speculations. At the same 
time the Hindus tried hard to gi-asp the essence, and to 
give up the outer seeming, but they never conceived 
this essence as supernatural. The belief in the unity 
of the world may be sai<l to be the fundamental dogma 
of all Hindu conceptions. 

With this fundamental character one of the greatest 
defects of Hindu life is connected : namely, the total 
want of what may be called the historical sense? 
However important the civilisation may be which we 
find amongst the Hindus, yet we can hardly count 
them with the historical nations, for they are dis- 
tinguished neither by noteworthy political formations, 
nor by the endeavour to asseii; and defend themselves 
against other nations. That is why the history of the 
world, which especially judges from these points of 
view, as far as it includes single nations within the 
limits of its survey, has so little to do with the Hindus. 
.For the development of mankind, the history of the 
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small Greek states is of far greater importance than 
that of the vast country of India, whose inhabitants 
were not intent on playing a part on the world’s stage. 
This indifference is more especially seen in the absence 
of historical writings. Of all the numerous works 
which compose their literature only a few, and those 
of late date, are of an historical character. No annals 
tell us of the fates of princes and states; for here there 
was no desire to preseive the memory of the past. 
These facts are by no means prejudicial to an enquiry 
into the his^ry of Hindu religion, but they make the 
work much more difficult. Although the history of 
religion as a whole treats of the inner phases of national 
life, yet the firm construction of external history with 
its clearly defined periods is necessary, as it forms 
the framework surrounding the growth of the history 
of religion. But this framework is utterly wanting 
here. The history of India has no fixed data ; a few 
chronological determinations are possible only with the 
help of scanty foreign witnesses. The Hindus, how- 
ever, had but little contact with the historical nations 
of antiquity. The first established fact which wo 
•possess is the embassy of Megasthenes, who stayed at 
the court of A’andragupta in the service of Seleu- 
kufi Nikator, and collected valuable information about 
India, of which unfortunately fragments only remain 
to us. From this first more lasting contact with 
Greek civilisation one can, with the help of native 
traditions, count back, and thus wo arrive at fixing 
Buddha’s death in the year 477 B.C., a date which, 
although not yet generally received, possesses never- 
theless a fair amount of probability. 

At lea^t we enn thus establish a reliable limit in 
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Indian history, and can distinguish a time both 
before and after Buddha. * But a minute knowledge 
of historical circumstances and social institutions 
cannot be attained of the pre-Buddhistic, and but 
very imperfectly of later times. A rich literature 
affords us an insight into the history of the forms 
of worship, and into religious thought. As regards 
the fate of the people we must be satisfied with 
meagre accounts, if we do not distil history from the 
hero sagas as worked up in the epics, which is a 
daring underiaking. That the Aryas (masters), as 
they called themselves in opposition to the hostile 
aborigines (Dasyu) forced their w^ay into India 
from the north-west, and first of all settled in the 
river district of the Indus, then conquered the 
country of the Ganges, and not till later times 
established thijinselves in the Deccan to the south of 
the Vindhya mountains: that these foreigners only 
after terrible fights with the al>origines (who remained 
numerous in many parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the Deccan, and exercised great influence 
on the ruling race), and amongst themselves, attained^, 
a safe hold on the land : all this is certain, but we 
cannot fix these facts chronologically. This causes 
the uncertainty in the history of Indian literature, 
which always depends on internal evidence. But 
to determine the age of these documents from their 
contents and mutual relation, is so difficult that we 
can often not even fix the century to which a book 
belongs. In addition to this the more ancient products 
of literature were for hundreds of years not preserved 

^ On ^6 Hie of the word Dasyu, even for eyil spirits, Muir, II. 
ch. iii, 
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in writing, but merely by memory. Some scholars, 
though they meet with opposition, maintain a Semitic 
origin of Hindu writing, and that it was only used 
much later for litei*ary objects 

Thus during the single peiiods, especially in more 
ancient times, the chronological order is uncertain, 
and we can only subdivide the whole very broadly. 
Lassen has mentioned as the two gieat events which 
form a means of division, Buddhism, and the conquests 
by Mohammedan princes (from about looo a.d.)* 
Weber distinguishes in literature the Vedic, the 
Sanskrit, and the new Hindu productions. He 
only treated the first two in his academic lectures. 
Max Mui.ler, who only speaks of Vedic literature, 
and in fact, rather despises everything after Buddha 
in India, has distinguished .four periods in the 
Vedic time: the K/nindm period, during which 
the ancient hymim were originated ; the Mantra 
period, in which they were put together into an 
airanged colltction ; the Brahma/m period, and the 
Sutra period, during which the writings known by 
^these names were composed. The last period he places 
from the year 600 to 200 B.c. This division, more 
especially the distinction liet ween the two oldest periods, 
has aroused much controversy. The most acceptable 
is perhaps the division by Barth, who in five chapters 
treats of Vedism, Brahmanism, Buddhism, G'ainism, 
and Hinduism. The boundary line between the first 
two sections is, however, very wavering. The same 
Vedic literature embraces both periods, and the signs 
by which one distiiiguishes Brahmanism from Vedism 
depend not so much on quality as on quantity. V 0 

^ On this question cp. Lassen, I. 1009 seq. 
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shall therefore class V edism and Brahmanism together. 
We cannot deal with them strictly chronologically, 
and in our iSrst sub-division we shall have even to deal 
with much of what is post-Buddhistic. 

I. VEDIC AND BRAHMANIO TIMES. 

Chapter 69 . — Survey of the Vedic XAterature. 

Book’s of lief orate*'. H. T. Colebrooke, On the Vedas, or sacred 
.vritings of the Hindus (1805, in Misc. Ess. I, with notes by Whitney) ; 

Roth, Zur Litteratiir und (Jeschichte des Weda (1846); F. Max 
Mu'llkr, History of ancient Sanskrit Literature (1859), Lecture on the 
Vetlas ^,1865, Chips, 1 ). 

Tiie name Veda, knowledge, does not designate a 
book or a complete collection, but a whole literature. 
We cannot define closely the termiiius a quo and the 
terminus ad (juem of this literature. The oldest sayings 
and songs perhaps reach back into Indo-Clermanic, 
or at least into Indo-Persian antiquity ; whilst on the 
other hand the later writings, as also the later revi- 
sions of the older writings, date from Buddhist times. 
Much diligence and acumen have ])een devoted to 
the publishing and translating of the numerous 
writings belonging to tins period, as well as to the 
history of their origin, their oral transmission, anti 
transforenco to writing, the various forms of texts 
and later history, during the last decades by men 
like Benfey, Hoth, Weber, Max Muller, Whitney, 
Aufrecht, Roer, Buhleu, Stenzler, Rajendualala 
Mitha, and othei-s. We shall not attempt to give a 
complete list of the various Vedic w’ri tings, and shall 
only introduce the reader to the principal works 
composing this literature. 

Through the whole of the Vedic litei*ature we find a 
distinction drawn between Mantra, songs (this part is 
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also called SamhiU, collection) ; Bjr&bma'na, tracts on 
ritual ; and Sfttia, which Shtra, under the name of 
Ved&oga^ L e. members of the Veda, are joined to the 
actual Veda. Therefore this third part is also some- 
times called Smriti (memory, tradition), and the two 
former are called /Sruti (what has been heard, divine 
teaching). This division refers equally to all Vetlas, 
of which there are either three (to know them was the 
‘ threefold wisdom ’) or four ; Rig-veda, S&ma-veda, 
Ya^ur-veda, &nd Atharva-veda. The last is generally 
represented as belonging to a later period, or to anothci 
class of worship. These Vedas are transmitted in 
various schools, often in very different forms ; several 
of the various recensions (Mkhas) have been lost. 

We must now consider these collections more closely, 
and shall begin with tho Samhit^. If we describe the 
Rig-veda as the hymns, the S&ma-veda as tho songs, and 
Ya^ur-veda as the formulas, this does not yet give 
us sufficient insight into the real state of the case. As 
a fact, the body of the hymns in these three Samhitfts, 
although with strong variations in the readings, is 
almost exactly the same. The hymns of the S&ma-veda 
f£re, with a few exceptions altogether, and those in the 
white Ya«/ur-veda for the larger part, the same as 
those which occur in the Rig-veda. The difference is, 
that the Rig-veda contains tho hymns arranged 
according to the family of poets to whom they are 
ascribed, whilst the collection of the two other Vedas 
is meant for liturgical purposes. The S&ma-veda 
contains those hymns which were sung at the Soma 
sacrifices in the order required for this ceremony. 
The Ya^ur-veda, on the contrary, embraces the 
whole sacrificial ceremonial. In this Veda a great 
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division into schools is noticeable. The two principal 
divisions are distinguished as the black and white 
Yagfur-veda. In the black (Taittii’tya) the liturgical 
part (formulas and songs) is mixed up with the ritual 
part (the description and explanation of the cere- 
monial). In the white (VSgfasaneya) these twe 
parts, just as in the other Vedas, aie separated 
as SamhitA and Br&hmana. A collection of quite 
a different kind is formed by the hymns and for- 
mulas of the Atharva-veda. It is true that this 
fourth Veda also, has about half its hymns in commori 
with the Rig-veda ; but the whole collection does not 
owe its unity like the Silina-veda and the Ya^ur-vedatc 
one fixed ritual. W e find numerous magic formulas foi 
protection fiom or keeping off of dangerous influences 
for love potions, cuises, and blessings of varioup 
forms. 

The Br&hma'uas, which differ very much in language 
from the hymns, contain all sorts of explanations 
stories, and observations. These are often very discon- 
nectedly strung together, but they aie all somehow 
made to relate to the sacrificial ceremonies. They dc 
not give us, like the Kalpa-8i\tras, a connected survey 
of this ceremonial, but they presuppose a knowledge oi 
it, and discuss single, controversial, or otherwise import- 
ant questions. Max Mululh has called the Brahmana 
‘theological rubbish,' but at the same time hehas pointed 
out their impoitance for a history of the sacrifice 
The most important Brldiraawas are the following : tc 
the Rig-veda belong the Aitareya and Kaushitaki ; tc 
the S&ma-veda belong the A7i&ndogya and Talavak&ra 
to the black Yagrur-veda belongs the Taittirtya, and tc 
the white belongs the ^’atapatha; to the Atharva-veda 
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belongs the Gopatha-Br^hmaria. These Br&hmaiias are 
followed by a class of writings which belong equally 
to the &uti, but do not touch on the sacrificial cere- 
monial. These are the Ara7?yakas, belonging to the 
wood-hermits, vAo/^tot, as Megasthenes calls them. 
They also contain some of the Upanishads, which were 
speculative treatises of varied origin and different 
ages, numbering between 150 and 200. Of the 
extensive Shtra literature which forms a complement 
to the Veda, and treats of all sorts of (juestions, oven 
grammatical and metrical, only those writings are of 
importance to the history of religion, which treat of 
iSruti and Sm?7‘ti (the >Srauta-S6ti*as and the Sm&rta- 
Shtras) : these are the Kalpa-Sutras, which treat of 
ceremonial and the Gr/hya-Sutras and the Dhanna- 
Shtras, which treat of customs and law. 

Chapter <><}. — The Rjrmiui of the Big’-veda. 

JBooI'h of jRefrence. TranslaUoiiH : Fieiifli by A. Lancilois (1848- 
1851 , quite useless; English by IL H. Wilson {uul K. fh Coweli 
(1850-63); German by H. <»ua«smann 1876-77, in verse) ami by A 
Ludwig (1876-79, with a commentary). May Muller has published 
one volume, ^ Hymns to the Maruts* (1869), and has now announced a 
translation in his S. B. E. K. Geu)xer and A. Kakgi, helped by R. 
K6th, published in a pleasing metrical form, Seventy hymns of the 
Big'Veda 1875). For works on the contents and meaning of these hymns 
we recommend : A. Kaegi, Der Rig-veda, die alieste Litcratur der 
Inder (2nd ed. 1881), which gives a clear and useful survey for beginners; 
A. Ludwig, Die Mantralitteratur and das alte liidien ^1878, con- 
stitutes the 3rd vol. of his translation of the llig-veda) ; J . Muiu, 
Original Sanskrit Texts, V ; H. Zimmer, AUindisches Lebeii (1879) » 
Bergaigne, La religion v<^diqae (3 vols., 1878-83^ a work which in 
spite of many daring combinations opens new views. R. Pischbl and 
K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien I (1889). 

The collection of hymns in the Rig-veda contains 
in 10 Mandalas (books) loaS Sfliktas (hymns). 
Rooks a-8 are assigned to the several old Rishis 
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(singers) in whose family they had been transmitted, 
amongst whom Vasish^/za, and Vi.svamitra, appear 
as rivals. In this struggle, which is often men- 
tioned in later wnitings also, there is preserved, 
according to lloTii, an historical reminiscence. It is 
supposed that in VasishMa the future position of the 
Br&hinans was foreshadowed. He is the priestly hero 
of the new order of things. In his opponent, the 
old order of the warlike shepherd life in the Pun- 
jab is for ever driven back. These family books, in 
which the same thoughts and forms often rectir, are as 
a rule so arranged, that the hvinns to Agni come first, 
then those to Indra. and then follow those a<ldressed 
to the other gods. The three remaining books are 
rather different. The ninth consists entir(‘ly of hymns 
to Soma, Tlie first and tenth contain various collec- 
tions, of which much is ascribed to later times. The 
last book contains many examjdes of non-religious 
lyrics. How careful one must be in fixing the date 
of a hymn can clearly he seen by a study of the well- 
known Purusha-Sukta (X. 90). This is regarded by 
some people as belonging to tlie very lat(‘st writings, 
because of its abstruse fantastic tone, and especially 
because it refers to the three (or fo\ir) Vedas and 
the four castes. This hymn, however, describes how 
the world was formed out of the limbs of an original 
man, which conception is proved b;v comparative 
philology to bo very ancient (the giant Yinir of the 
Edda). If therefore we find an original Indo-Oermanic 
idea in a hymn supposed to be of late date, this warns 
us always to distinguish Imtween the* contents and 
the composition of the hymns, and to analyse the 
material most carefully* 
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It is not only on questions of detail that we 
desire more information, for there is no agreement 
about the whole, in spite of the diligent study of 
many savants. One can convince oneself of this, 
by comparing the translations, which vary so much 
from each other. People do not agree even about the 
meaning of words. Up till now the lexicographers 
like BoHTLiNQ and Roth (in the so-called Petersburg 
ilictionary) and Grassmann, in order to help the 
explanation of single words, have attributed to each 
word various meanings. BebgaioNe, however, pro- 
tests against this, calling his work an ‘ index rerum ’ 
to the hymns of the Rig-veda. Ho starts from the 
simple meaning of the words, but in consequence, the 
thoughts contained in the hymns appear very intricate. 
Thus not only is there discord between the various 
students, but the principles from which they start are 
quite different. 

Opposite opinions are advanced not only in the ex- 
egesis, but also in the historical appreciation of these 
hymns. In discussions on the Rig-veda much has been 
said about the originality and naivetd of these hymns. 
People sow in them, after eliminating later elements, 
the mental legacy from the most ancient times, which 
had been preserved more intact by the Hindus than 
by any of their relations. A direct perception and 
pure intuition of the divine, as revealed in nature, is 
said to have been preserved unclouded by the sacred 
singers in these ancient times. Now it is quite true 
that we find in these hymns a good deal of what the 
Hindus p(»seBs in common with all Indo-Qermans, or 
at least with Persians, which therefore dates from 
Indo>Oermanic or Indo-Persian times. But similar 
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iBftterial can also be found in much later productions, 
f^nd therefore proves nothing concerning the age of 
^he hymns in which it occurs. And there exist valid 
reasons against the opinion that the hymns them- 
selves point to such a remote antiquity Even Muib 
could not shut out the impression that the state 
of things represented by the Rig-veda is by no 
means primitive, but that it presupposes an already 
advanced stage of civilisation. Thus at the present 
time attention is being called to the many subtleties, 
to the deliberate -ambiguities, the clever or fantastic 
tricks, which sufficiently prove that we hero have 
products, not of a rude though pure period, but rather 
of an already more or less refined civilisation. The 
religion that we here nu^et with already possessed a 
tolerably devedoped moral character. Wicked gods 
were either not at all or but slightly known, exorcisms 
and magic arts occurred but rarely. This condition is 
not an original one, but is produced by reaction. The 
singers and their families arc supposed to have dis- 
carded ceitain mythical, religious, and magic ideas 
which prevailed around them. Wo must not 
therefore look on anything which does not occur 
the Rig-veda as being necessarily of later origin ; on 
the contrary, as a whole, the contents of the Atharva- 
veda are probably not much younger than those of the 
Rig-veda. We must not look on the Rig-veda as an 
encyclopaedia of the most ancient conceptions of the 
Indo-Germanic family, but as a collection of all that 
had assumed a settled form in certain religious com- 
munities. Finally, great weight must be laid on the 
fact that many of these hymns, although they betray 
no liturgical purpose in their collection, can yet only be 
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understood in connection with the ceremonial to 
which they belong. This has been too much forgotten, 
and although the ever-recurring mention of sacrifices 
could not be denied, yet an almost exclusive attention 
was paid to the religious conception of nature found 
in the hymns. Natural mythologists found such a 
rich harvest in this, that thej^ only recognised half of 
the task which lay before them, which consists in 
showing the connection between the twofold character 
of the Vedic gods, as gods of nature and gods of sacri- 
fice. This connection between a mystic sacramental 
and a pantheistic polytheistic conception was dis- 
tinctly recognised by Muiu. We shall, whilst treating 
the single gods, keep this well before our eyes. 

The number of the gods is sometimes given as 
thii*ty-throe, but this is not a definite number. Some- 
times ‘all the gods* together are appealed to, and 
sometimes only gi’oups or pairs of gods. They do not 
foim an organised system of gods, and the family 
connections existing between them are very lax, which 
can be seen from the infinitesimally small number of 
goddesses. In general the gods are descril>ed as Deva 
(cS-eatures of light) and Asura (lords). This last word, 
in the literature of a later date, received an opposite 
application, being applied to the demoniacal powers 
antagonistic to the gods. The (|uestion how this 
change was produced, and w^hether from the fact 
that the Devas became evil powers with the Persians, 
and the Asuras with the Indians, -we must admit a 
religious schism between these two people, has been^ 
answered in different ways The idea which occurs 

» .J. DABME 8 TETEB, 0 rnniazdetAliriinan, §$ 214, 218; on the other side 
we have P. v. Bradke, Dyau» Asura, 'Ahnra Mazda und die Asnra8(i 885). 
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imongst many nations, that heaven and earth (Dyaus 
%nd Pr/thivl) are the father and mother of all things 
is also to be found in the Rig-veda, but the position 
of these two is a very subordinate one. The most 
prominent of thc^ gods are : Agni, Soma, Indra, 
Varuna, with the Adityas. 

Agni is the fire in the three worlds (heaven, air, and 
(*ai’th) under the forms of sun, lightning, and saciificial 
fire. The god descends from heaven, where he was 
hidden in the rain-cloud (hence ‘ the son of waters '), 
but he can be produced on earth by tlie rubbing of 
the two pieces of wood, by whicli the priest lights the 
sacrificial fire. Thus the god is created in the sacrifice, 
as the sacrifice also bummons all the gods. Hence the 
identification of Agni witli all the gods, and the idea 
that the sacrifice actually creates the gods. But the 
general meaning of Agni reach(‘R still further. The idea 
contained in a later work, that ‘ food produces living 
beings ; rain provinces food; sacrifice produces rainh* 
is not foreign to the Rig-veda. The omnipotence of 
sacrifice, although not so firmly established as it A^as 
later on, is yet already pre-supposed. The possession^of 
divine gifts, such as light and w'ater, depends on sacri- 
fice. The kindling of the light in the heavens is repre- 
sented as a divine sacrifice. Tins god Agni therefore 
possesses the seed of life in general. Sacrifice is the 
condition for the regular course of the world, as well as 
for the preserving of life. In analogous ways, man is 
of heavenly divine origin, as also many old sages 
''nd priests arc identified with Agni, and the same 

* BhAgavad Gltd, JII. 14; this is not the whole sentence, but the 

‘itinuation of this list, in which also the Vedas occur, does not belong 
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Agni escorts the souls of the departed into the upper 
world. Agni is often praised and invoked as a 
priest, as. a helper, as a wise teacher, as the guesi 
of the house who lives with men, and blesses them 
(Vai8vS.nara). 

Soma in the same manner is an element of sacrifice 
as well as a cosmic force. His character as a 
moon-god is probably not original. He is the life- 
awaking intoxicating sap of the soma-plant, offered 
as a sacrifice, and worshipped itself as a god. The 
question of the original home of this soma-plant 
(Persian: Haoma), although of such impoHance for 
the determining of the ancestral seat of the Indo- 
Persian aboriginal people, remains hidden in darkness 
in spite of many efforts. It is important to notice 
that like Agni, Soma also was not deified as an 
element of the sacrifice only ; be also descended from 
heaven and belonged to the three worlds, and contained 
universal germs of life. Kuhn described him as the 
rain, but Bergaigne identifies him simply with Agni, 
by describing and representing him as the liquid fire, 
because the seed of fire descends with the rain, and 
A^i and Soma have their functions and attributes in 
common. 

The third element in the sacrificial rite, the formula 
or prayer (brahman), is not as yet deified. Theology of 
a later date will use this conception as the starting 
point- of a whole series of ideas. It is true that 
Brihaspati, ‘ the lord of prayer,’ occurs sometimes as 
the title of single gods, of Agni and others, and some- 
times as a name by itself, 

Indra is often considered the chief god of the Big- 
veda. He is the war-god about whom mythical 
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accounts also, are most frequent in the hymns. His 
fight with the evil powers, more especially with Vritra, 
18 described in detail. Together with his allies the 
Maruts he encounters the terrible battle, and annihilates 
his enemies with the weapons which Tvsi&htri the 
able smith of the gods made for him. No doubt the 
drama of the thunderstorm lies at the bottom of this ; 
but we must notice that Indra not only liberates the 
celestial waters, but light also, from the bondage in 
which they were kept by the demoniacal powers. 
Here we have not merely nature myths before us. 
Worship, also, plays an important part in this conflict^ 
since it is sacrifice that gives Indra the power necessary 
for victory. Not till the god has drunk the Soma, to 
which his worshippers invite him by sacrifice, is he a 
match for the enemy. The food for the gods (or gods' 
beverage) is in this case still identical with the sacri- 
ficial food, and is identified (as we see from our 
description of Soma) with the element which contains 
the universal power of life. 

To none amongst the principal gods are higher 
epithets attributed than to Varu?2a. In some hymns 
(for instance IV. 42) he is placed in opposition to Indri*, 
in several others (VII. 82 seq.) he is placed at his 
side. This relationship has been conceived in such 
a way by some people, that wo are really witnesses 
of a revolution in the ranks of the gods which took 
place during Vedic times. The most ancient, and 
principal god of the Indo-Germans, Varutia, must give 
place to the younger and peculiarly Hindu deity Indra. 
But against this several things are to be considered. 
Varuna often appears by the side of Indra, but he 
never impresses us as a god who is gradually dis- 

li 1 
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appearing. On the contrary, the highest honours are 
everywhere paid him. Besides this, the Indra myth is 
certainly not younger, or peculiarly Hindu, for com- 
parative mythology proves it to be a universal Indo- 
Germanic possession. On the other hand, we must 
acknowledge that BERaAiGNE^s explanation of the 
antagonism of these two gods, which occurs now and 
then, is not quite satisfactory,, although it contains a 
certain amount of truth. He points out that in Indra 
and Varu7ia, two opposite views of the world are placed 
together, namely a dualistic and a monistic. Indra is 
himself always the beneficent god, the enemy of 
demons. VaruTia is sometimes friendly, sometimes 
angry, and unites in himself in a certain measure 
the divine and the demoniacal character. Varum’s 
physical meaning is also not clear. People have seen 
in him the all-embracing heaven (to which ihe con- 
nection with Ovpavos tempts us), or they follow 
Hindu* commentators, who, in Mitra and VaruTia 
recognize day and night. Great weight is also laid 
on his connection with the waters. But however this 
may be, it is certain that VaruTia is often worshipped 
as the universal ruler, who sees everything, even 
what is most secret. To him more especially are 
dedicated the hymns which some people compare 
with the Psalms, in which his omnipresence is de- 
scribed, and mankind humbly confesses its sins to 
him, who knows all that is hidden. * Varu-na pos- 
sesses his own especial character in the hymns, in 
which the pious address him in a different form of lan- 
guage than when appealing to other gods. Man fears 
the chains of Varum formed by darkness, illness, and 
death, which overtake the sinner. Still more does he 
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beseech the god for mercy, and places himself under his 
protection. In this the moral element is very pro* 
minent. Sin is not considered as a* breach in the form 
of worship, but is sought for in mind and deed ; more 
especially are untruth and faithlessness regarded as 
sins. 

Varuna and Mitra, whom we have already men- 
tioned, and a few other subordinate gods, belong to 
a group generally consisting of six, and sometimes 
of more Adityas, to whom, whenever they occur, the 
highest virtues are attributed. Opinions diifer as 
much about their original character as about their 
mother’s, the goddess Aditi, in whom people recog- 
nise sometimes the visible infinity of heaven (Roth, 
Max Mulleh), and sometimes the imperishable light 
(A. Hillebkandt), or again the twilight (Kern), 
People are more especially undecided whether 
Aditi i^ to be regarded as a very ancient god- 
dess, or as a later form abstracted from the 
Adityas. 

We shall not attempt to give the various opinions 
held about the gods or groups of gods, which are 
more or less in the background : such as the A&vins* 
two knights who appear especially in the morning ; 
the three iJibhus, who attained immortality by their 
works of art, and who are thought of daily at the 
evening sacrifice; the sun-gods Sfirya, Savitri, Pfi- 
shan, Vishnu ; the goddess Ushas (Aurora) ; Rudra, 
the father of the Maruts, who in the Rig-veda shows 
as little as- Vish?iu, that he was destined to play 
a great part in the later Hindu religion ; Pargranya, 
the god of the storm-rain, who is compared with 
the Lithuanian Perkunas, and also V&ta (or Ykyu), 

1.1 z . 
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the wind-god, who it would seem has bepn wrongly- 
identified with the Germanic Wodan. 

The worship of ancestors is one of the original 
elements of religion amongst the Hindus. But in the 
family books of the Kig-veda this worship hardly 
appears. We have to gain information about the 
Pitris, the divine ancestors, mostly from the two last 
Maridalas. It was Yama who first opened the path 
and now rules as king, not in a lower world of the 
dead, but in an upper world of light. Here he leads 
a happy life with the pious Ji/shis of ancient times, 
and receives the devout people who are worthy 
to be added to the people of eternity. This took 
place under the escort of Agni, that is, whilst the 
body was being burnt. But burial in the lap of 
mother earth also occurs (for instance X. i8). This 
hymn is remarkable because in it the widow does 
not follow her husband into death. It does not 
follow, however, from this, that this Brahmanic cus- 
tom is of later date, but rather that it was not a 
general custom. Punishment of the wicked is clearly 
indicated in other Vedas, but whether in the llig-veda 
lias been doubted. There are references to it,- for 
instance, in the dogs of Yama, which are not feared 
by the good, thus implying that they are dreaded by 
the wicked. 

It is hardly possible to give a characteristic of the 
religion of the llig-veda which shall bring out all its 
features. We here find various things side by side, but 
nothing popular or spontaneous. It is merely a religion 
which has been worked at by priests, who have elimi- 
nated much that was old, and have added something of 
their own. We can say of the gods that they are but 
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slightly individualised; that is why they are so 
easily' invoked in pairs, in groups, or all together. 
The opinion is even stated that the many names of 
the gods are only different ways of denoting a single 
being (I. 164). The thought here prevails that the 
world fomis one whole. This belief exists also in 
the word jR/ta, which is used for order and law, that 
is to say, order in nature, in the sacrificial rites, 
and in the moral world. The gods are the masters 
of this iZ/ta, the bearers of the general order of the 
world. And where belief in the gods fails, that 
in the unity of the world is maintained. We see 
this belief in the abstract beings, by which people 
tried to supplant the gods (even in the Kig-veda we 
find Pragfilpati, the lord of created beings, Visvakar- 
man, the maker of all things ; in the Atharva-veda, 
Svayambhu, who existed by himself, Paramesh^/an, 
the highest), as well as in the remarkable cosmogonic 
speculations (X. lai, 129). Thus the road to ab- 
straction and speculation is already pointed out, but 
the ritualistic side is the most developed. We find 
here the still lower points of view not quite overcome, 
in which the sacrificer desires and expects certain 
benefits as the reward for his acts of worship (do ut 
des), but on the whole a higher meaning is attributed 
to the sacrificial rite, as was explained above. With 
this we find high'moral thoughts expressed. What is 
here required is not only, though sometimes,' liberality 
to the priest who demands sacrificial gifts, but also 
truth towards the god, who being good himself, 
demands. goodness from his servants. 

What we can say about the religion in the Eig-veda 
suits admirably for a first stage in the history of 
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Hindu religion: the seed of many later thoughts 
can be traced in it. Still, we cannot look* on the 
Rig-veda as a witness of a supposed great antiquity 
of the Indo-Germans. 

Ghafteii 61. — The Authority of the Tedas. 

Books of Reference. J. Mum, Or. Sanskrit Texts, III. 

The first thing to be noticed is that the Vedas 
during hundreds of years were transmitted by word, 
and not in writing. The doctrine of that word as a 
cosmic principle, as the force that supports and causes 
everything, as being divine and eternal, has passed 
through many phases in Hindu speculation. We shall 
here mention the most important. 

Even in the hymns of the Rig-veda we find a 
beginning of this doctrine. It is^true that the natural 
conception predominated, that these hymns are com- 
posed by poets, who even acknowledge their faults 
and weaknesses ; but at the same time the apotheosis 
of the old -Bishis is already in full swing. They are 
identified with the Pitris, and even with the gods (more 
especially with Agni) ; they were gifted with divine 
judgment, they were the table companions of the 
gods, they produced Ushas, the Dawn, by their hymns 
and sayings, and their sacrifices gave light to the sun. 
The power of the hymns is equal to that of the 
sacrifices, of which they originally formed a part. A 
statement as to the origin of the three Vedas is only 
found in the already mentioned Purusha-Sflkta X. 90, 
in which the three Vedas proceed from the sacrifice*of 
the first man. Magic songs are mentioned as well, 
though not by the name of Athaxwa-vedfi. 

In the remaining Vedic, as well as in the post-Vedic 
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literature this theory is very fully developed. Thus 
in the /Satapatha-Brahmana we learn that Pragf^pati, 
who first existed alone, produced from himself tty 
devotion the three worlds (earth, air, and heaven); 
hence again Agni, V&yu, and Sftrya ; and hence the 
three Vedas ; and hence again the three sacred words 
(bhfi, bhuvas, and svar, which designate the three 
worlds). The three Vedas themselves were repre- 
sented as created for the sake of the sacrifices, for 
which they are indispensable. On these and similar 
passages rests both the divine origin and the cosmic 
meaning of the Vedas. The worlds are comprised in 
the three Vedas and rest on them, and the Vedas are 
thus the essence as well as the basis of the world. The 
three Vedas are comprised in the three letters of the 
syllable om (A U M)^and in the GS.yatri (three verses 
addressed to SavitW in R.V. III. 62), a formula which 
is looked on as ‘Mother of the Vedas,* and concern- 
ing which much that was fantastic was taught. 
The thought that the Vedas themselves, as eternal, 
are also the sources of everything, and that all 
qualities proceeded from them, is repeatedly brought 
forward. 

We need hardly dwell further on the incomparable 
value of the threefold knowledge of the Vedas. This 
knowledge embraces everything, and produces the 
richest results. The study of the Veda belongs to the 
five daily duties : these are gifts to animals (more 
especially the feeding of birds), to men (hospitality, 
even to the gift of a glass of water), to ancestors, to 
gods (even to a bundle of wood), and the study of the 
Vedas. He who pursues this last, offers by this 
means a sacrifice to the gods. The hymns of the Big- 
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veda are a gift of milk, those of the Yag^ur-veda d 
gift of butter, those of the Sama-veda a gift of Soma, 
and those of the Atharva-veda a gift of fat. The 
benefit derived from this is that one gains an eternal 
world, and a union with Brahma. Even ascetic 
discipline is represented as inferior to a study of the 
Vedas, which not only leads to true knowledge, but 
absorbs all sins in the threefold Veda. 

Opposed to this high praise of the Vedas, we find more 
or less depreciatory judgments on some parts, or even 
on the whole. This was caused by the split of 
the Veda, which, as was argued in later times, was 
originally one. The various schools looked on each 
other as heretical and impure. There was a bitter 
conflict between the teachers of the Kig-veda and 
those of the Sama-veda, between the two schools 
of the Yagfur-veda, and between those of the Atharva- 
veda and the three others. But the Vedas were also 
placed in a subordinate position as compared to later 
writings. The Itih^sas and the Pur&-?7as sometimes 
attribute to themselves equal, or even higher value. 
These writings are also sometimes added as a fifth to 
the four Vedas. Finally even in the Vedic literature 
itself (in the Upanishads), the opinion is expressed 
that the knowledge of the Vedas is lower, and 
opposed to the true knowledge which is gained by 
mystic contemplation. The highest insight into the 
true being is only reached by man when every clear 
distinction has vanished from his spirit. Then the 
Veda possesses no longer any value to him. 

The teaching of the Veda is developed systematically 
in the various philosophical schools and by the com- 
mentator SS-yam-M&dhava (fourteenth cent. a.d.). The 
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philosophical schools have taken up various positions 
with regard to the Veda, often much opposed to one 
another ; but all have felt the necessity of coming to 
an understanding with this sacred word, and founding 
their teaching upon it. It was necessary also to 
remove all sorts of doubts and scruples, and further to 
settle the position of tradition (Smr/ti) in regard to 
the Veda. The latter .took place mostly by repre- 
senting Smriti (to which besides the Stltra were added 
the law-books, the philosophical aphorisms, the 
Itibasas, and the Pur^?6as) as being founded on the 
Veda, or that this later wilting was meant for women 
and >Sudras, fee., so that they might learn the way of 
salvation from it, whilst the study of the Veda was a 
privilege belonging to men of the three pure castes. 

In the discussions held by the teachers on this 
subject, the abstruse character of Hindu thought is 
clearly shown. As, for instance, when Sayaria first 
reduces every definition of the V eda ^ ad absurdum,’ and 
comes to the conclusion that no proof can be given 
even of the existence of the Veda, and then from the 
witness of the Veda about itself, deduces its authority 
from its own character. No one, he admits, can stand 
on his own shoulders, and yet the sun shines by 
its own light and illumines everything else. The 
authority of the Vedas is proved by the Smr^'ti, which 
is founded on it ; by the general opinion, especially by 
that of great men ; by the truth and efficacy of its con- 
tents, which can often be controlled, and should there- 
fore be accepted even where it cannot be controlled. 
The Vedas reveal to us much that we could not obtain 
by other means of knowledge (empirical or inductive). 
But if it is pointed out, on the contrary, that many 
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passages contradict each other, that they are absurd 
or perverse, and that the promised results do not 
always follow the sacrifice, then the teachers point first 
to the work of exegesis, which cleverly smoothe away 
such unevennesses. Secondly, they point to the multi- 
plicity of schools, which naturally leads to difierence 
of opinion ; and lastly, to mistakes committed in the 
ceremonial, which deprive the sacrifice of its inherent 
power. 

The question as to the eternity of the Veda is 
one of the principal points of controversy. This 
eternity is conceived in reference to the world only, 
and does not exclude their origin from God. It is 
‘chiefly the Vedanta school which supports this theory 
of eternity, whilst Ny^ya and Sankhya declare them- 
selves against it. In connection with this there is 
much discussion in respect to the eternity of words 
and of sounds, from which that of the Veda would 
follow by itself. But if, on the other hand, one replies 
that the occurrence of various proper names, of poets, 
and other persons and things, cannot be reconciled 
with this theory, then these names are explained 
etymologically as referring to something else, or as 
signifying the species and not individuals, while the 
l^^shis also are taken to be recipients, transmitters of 
hymns not poets. The origin of the Veda is sometimes 
traced to a supreme god (Isvara, Brahma), sometimes 
to an impersonal original principle. One school 
(Nyllya) bases the authority of the scripture on the 
fides humana qf its competent authors. People also 
disagreed in determining the advantage which could be 
drawn from the Veda. This difierence is most clearly 
marked in the two divisions of the Mimftms&. The first 
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mentions the practical precepts for dutiful action, 
and the second the knowledge of the highest being, as 
the object of the Veda. But all these opinions are 
based on a common ground, namely the authority of 
the Veda, however differently this may be conceived. A 
rejection of the Veda on principle occurs in isolated 
places only, as in the Bhagavata doctrine, which in- 
culcates piety (bhakti), with which the study of the 
Veda is of no importance. 

Chapter 62. — Bitual. 

Books of Beference. We must make special mention of A. Weber, 
Zur Kenntniss des Vedischen. Opferrituals (Ind. Stud. X, XIII) ; he 
keeps to the 6Vauta-Sdtra of the learned Y.-V. M. Hadg, Introduction 
and notes to his edition of the Aitareya-Brahmawa. What can be gathered 
from later writings on the religious practices of the Brahmans is also 
important ; thus, for instance, in Oolebrooke’s Misc. Ess. I, and the 
translation of tlie Brahmakarma and the Dharmasindhu (two ritual 
tracts of the last century) by A. Bourquin (Ann. M. G-. VII). 
For ceremonials at births : J. 8 . Speter, Ceremonia apud Indos, quae 
vocatur Gatakarma (1872) ; at weddings; E. Haab (Ind. Stud. V) ; 
at funerals ; Max Muller (Z. D. M. G. IX, with pictures of the 
sacrificial implements used). We mention moreover ; A. Hillerrandt, 
Das altindische Neu- und Vollraondsopfer (1879) » Schwab, Das 
altindische Thieropfer (1886). 

The materials for a history of the Brfihmanica] 
sacrificial ritual, have not as yet been completely 
collected and arranged. It is true that parts have 
been studied, but even the monographs which give us 
the principal facts only treat of a more or less limited 
sphere. This fact is to be explained by the great 
difficulties of this subject, which are not merely caused 
by the vast number of minute precepts going into 
the smallest details. What we mostly want is a 
living representation of the whole procedure. Such a 
representation is given us neither by the Br&hmanas 
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which only emphasize single points to add numerous 
digressions to them, nor by the Kalpa-Shtras, which, 
although proceeding according to a stricter order, 
yet to a certain degree presuppose a knowledge of the 
ritual. Therefore it is of the greatest importance 
when those, who have actually seen some of the 
saprificial practices of the Brahmans of the present 
day, explain parts of the ancient ceremonial to us. 
Although there is much that is ancient in the present 
ritual of the Brahmans, yet much has been lost, and 
only parts of the ancient ritual are still in use. There is 
yet another difficulty in gaining a clear understanding 
of these rites, besides those mentioned above. There 
was not a uniform official cult which was the same 
everywhere, but in the different divisions of the Veda, 
corresponding to the different Brahmanic scho'ols, 
the cult varied in details. -Therefore a history of 
the ritual has to start from these particular forms, 
before it can attain to a general survey. 

The interest of the study of this ritual does not 
entirely depend on the predominating importance 
which was given to sacrifice in the Hindu religion. 
It 'is wrong to emphasize this side only, and to say 
that the original simple natural religion had been 
made into a sacerdotal religion by the priests. It 
is true, the elaborate ritual must have arisen in 
priestly circles, but we have already noticed this 
sacerdotal character in the ancient hymns, and we 
must more especially bear in mind, that most of 
the single rules of which the ritual consists, occur 
also in the worship of nations racially connected, and 
therefore date from primitive Indo-Germanic times. 
However great may be the difficulty of finding one’s 
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way in the labyrinth of precepts on Hindu ritual, 
yet it is this very wealth, which makes a knowledge 
of Hindu sacrifices so essential for comparative studies. 

In Hindu sacrifices, the gods to whom they are 
offered disappear more and more in the background. 
Agni, Soma, and other gods are mentioned, and are 
invited to the sacrifice. Gifts are also offered to 
ancestors, but the result of the sacrifice is not looked 
for from the favour of the gods^ but from the actual 
offering itself, the omnipotent power of which gradu- 
ally obliterates the gods. The sacrifice assures all 
blessings, happiness and riches, heirs, and entrance into 
heaven, but it is important to obey all precepts with- 
out committing a mistake. People therefore retain a 
priest to carry out the ceremony without a blemish. 
One is not tied down to fixed places for the sacrifice. 
No temples or sacred precincts are essential ; for the 
whole earik is an altar if the sacred word sanctifies it. 
One has only to choose (but with numerous ceremonies) 
a place for the sacrifice, and to erect an altar tlierc. 
This takes place at fixed times or on special occasions. 
There is no difference between public and private 
worship. The priests attend to the sacrifices for them- 
selves, or for individual heads of families who take 
part in it, and also for kings (as at the anointing of a 
king), but without larger numbers forming themselves 
into a community for worship. Occasions for sacri- 
fices are given by the stated divisions of time, 
evening and morning, the three seasons of the year, 
the two solstices, and more especially at full moon or 
new moon. But all great events in family life also, 
such as births, marriages, and deaths, are here, as 
everywhere, accompanied with many ceremonials. 
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Especially at weddings, the woman is received into the 
new home with all sorts of customs, the general meaning 
of which is, that she henceforth takes her place in 
family worship beside her husband, since at sacrifices 
not only the master of the house but his wife also, 
plays an active part. 

The Hindus distinguish three sorts of sacrifice 
according to the nature of the ofifering: Ish^i (or 
ha\irya(/>7a), at which butter, milk, rice, corn, either 
mashed or in flat cakes, are offeied; Patu, animal 
sacrifices ; and Soma sacrifices. In ancient times, 
the forms of worship were most bloody, and huge 
animal saciifices occurred regularly. The five living 
creatures which were by preference offered were 
men (Purushamedha), horses (A&vamedha), oxen, rams, 
and goats. They had all to be of the male species. 
Human sacrifice, of which the story of Snnah- 
^epa (in Aitar. Brahm.) preserves a recollection, was 
in time offeied symbolically only or by an effigy, 
and the other bloody sacrifices gradually gave way to 
less bloody ones. The >Satapatha-Brahma7ia says, that 
the fruit of the earth contained the power which 
foil^erly dwelt in sacrificial animals. Gradually animal 
sacrifices were quite displaced, and Ahims^i (reverential 
fear of all living things) was introduced, not only 
. amongst Buddhists but also amongst all Hindus. 

To show how complicated aU the rules of ritual 
were, we will mention the principal ceremonies for 
which they were intended. Many preparations were 
necessary before the actual sacrifice. The place of 
sacrifice had to be chosen and purified, the stones for 
the altar had to be collected, which theh had to be 
built. He who offered the sacrifice had to go through 
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a sort of consecration (diksh^l), which often lasted 
many days, and consisted of salves and baths, fasting 
and putting on new robes, and a girdle, &c. The 
rubbing of fire, and the arrangement of the hearth 
were of special importance. The various utensils also 
which wer# used for the sacrifice had to be cleansed. 
The preparation of Soma was accompanied with many 
ceremonies ; amongst which were the buying, the 
carrying about and the pressing of the Soma. The 
preparation of the flat cakes and balls of the ground 
corn, a sacrifice which was afterwards partaken of 
by the sacrificer and the priest, required careful ob- 
servances. The material preparations were made by 
the Adhvaryu, whilst the Udgat?^ sang the hymns, and 
the Hotri said the prayers. These three classes of 
priests were assigned to the Yar/ur-veda, the SS.ma- 
veda, and the Eig-veda, The supervision of the whole 
belonged to the Brahman. This priestly character 
predominates in all rituals, and becomes in the course 
of time of greater importance, so that later on the 
gift to the priests is regarded as the principal part of 
sacrifices, and the Dana (charity) is inculcated as the 
highest duty and the most blessed act. ^ 

Chapteh 63 . — Br&lxitiaiilsm. 

Books of Befermce. J. Mdir, Or. Sanskr. Texts, I; A. Webeb, 
Collectanea iiber die Kastenverhaltnisse in den Brahmawa und Stltra 
(Ind. Stud. X). . 

‘ On the word Brahma the development of the 
religion of India depends, during the course of three 
thousand years As early as the Eig-veda, Brahma 
(neuter) means prayer, meditation, sacred acts, therefore 
^ R. Roth, Brahma und die Brahmanen (Z. D. M, G., I), 
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he who performs the same is called Brahma (masc.), 
the BrS^hman, whilst the same word signifies also the 
god Brahma. This god was never of great import- 
ance in popular belief and in worship, but in abstract 
thought he represented the highest principle and the 
foundation of all existing things. So the-point from 
which the conception starts is not in theology, but 
in worship. The Brahmana is he who possesses the 
necessary knowledge and capabilities to perform the 
ceremonial. 

Numerous passages inform us about the history of 
the various castes in India, but they do not give us 
the desired historical certainty as to the origin and 
development of this system. In the hymns of the 
Rig-veda these social grades hardly appear. It is 
true that a priestly class exists there, and the Purohita, 
and also the Brahmam, is a respected man, but strictly 
limited castes did not exist. These are first mentioned 
in the Purusha-Siikta (X. 90), where one finds the idea 
which often recurs later, that the highest god (here 
called Pragr^pati) produced the Brahmana from his 
mouth, Kshatriya (knights and warriors) from his 
breast and arms, Vaisya (agricultural labourers) from 
his body, £|,nd ^fidras (servants) from his feet. By 
the side of this idea, which attributes different origins 
to the four castes, we find another, by which all men 
are descended from Manu. Again, we find that 
originally all men were Brahmanic, but the dif- 
ference in their characters and minds caused some 
to sink into warriors, others into labourers, and 
others into the lowest ^fidras. Thus the individual 
accounts of the castes differ much from one another. 
Manu’s law-book contains a social system, which 
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is throughout dominated by the strictest observance 
of the orders of castes. The mixed castes arise 
from mixed intermarriages. In the epic poetry, 
on the contrary, Br&hmans are allowed to intermarry 
at least with the two pure castes, and the children 
belong to the father’s caste. 

With regard to the question as to the origin of 
castes, and especially as to the elevated position of 
the BrUhmans, opinions are divided. The majority 
trace this origin to the later Vedic and post-Vedic 
times. In ancient times the kings availed themselves, 
in sacris, of the counsel and support of the priests, but 
they .reserved the position of rulers for themselves. 
The Br&hmans, however, understood how to gradually 
appropriate an ever-preponderating influence. During 
the spread of the Aryas over the river district 
of the Ganges, south towards the •’Vindhya moun- 
t^ns; the warlike families fought among themselves 
in great battles, the memory of which is preserved 
in the sagas of the MahS^bharata. During that time 
the Brahmans always acquired more power according 
to the help which they gave to this or that ruler, till 
at the end of this period they took the highest placd 
without opposition.- There is another theory opposed 
to this, which is supported by a comparison with the 
division of social grades amongst the Persians. Haug, 
and later on Kern ^ have urged this analogy. Amongst 
the Indo-Germans in general such hereditary castes 
occur with certain rules about connubium, &c* More 
especially amongst the Persians the same four Hindu 
castes are mentioned (Yasna XIX. 46), From this we 

^ H. Kbbn, Indische theorieen over de standenverdeeling (Versl. en 
Meded. d, Kon. Ak. Wet. Amsterdam, 1871). 

Hi m 
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can naturally ‘see that this division cannot be the- 
product of any specially Hindu development, but 
existed already in the oldest, at least Indo-Persian, 
times. ' But then the SMr&s also are not, as is often 
imagined, the aborigines of India, who wore conquered 
and subjugated by the Aryan immigrants, but they 
were a grade of workmen and servants dating from 
pre-Vcdic times, and must be distinguished from the 
aborigines of India (Nishadas). It is true^nly that the 
three upper castes (as in Persia) were pure, Aryan, 
and twice-born, provided with the sacred girdle, and 
taking a part in the Veda and sacrifice, from which 
sacred things the /Sudras were entirely cut off. 

Amongst the legendary material which can be 
found scattered through the Vedic literature, and is 
worked out in detail in the epics, the stories which 
magnify the BiAhmans play ' a prominent part. 
Princes who do not pay them duo honour are in a 
bad plight (Vena, Nahusha, &c.), whilst riches and 
luck are the rewards of obedient monarchs. The 
most famous character is that of Visv^mitra, who by 
the strictest ascetic practices raised himself out of 
the grade -of warriors, to which he by birth belonged, 
into the grade of Brahmans. 

The position of the Brahman is not only a deeply 
respected one, but it is really superhuman. He repre- 
sents the gods; the latter dwell in him, and by 
sacrifice and the Veda he has the gods in his power. 
He is even looked on as an incorporated god, as the 
god of gods. The tribute which is due to him from 
the world, as taught by him, corresponds to this ex- 
alted rank^. It consists in homage, gifts (sacrificial 
‘ From Webib’s 5atap. Br&hm. XI. 6. 7 . i. 
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gifts), inviolability of property and of person; his 
house is a place of safety, his property cannot 
touched, and in reality only the murder of a Brahman 
can really be called murder. In return for this the 
BrS.hman has to fulfil the following conditions. He 
must be of pure Br^hmanic origin, although some- 
times descent is considered of less importance than 
the true knowledge, and the teacher can transmit his 
Br&hmanic descent to his pupils. A pure course of 
life is also a Brahmanic duty. This comprises some- 
times the world-renouncing life of a beggar and an 
insight into existence, or absolute knowledge, but of 
course this is not a general demand. A third duty 
belonging to the Brahmans is to be of famous repoH ; 
the splendour of his good works and of his learning 
must shine in the world. Finally, he must prepare 
the people as a teacher, as a sacrificial priest, and as 
a Purohita (family priest of a prince). 

We shall close this survey with two remarks. 
Firstly, we must point out that the position of the 
Brahmans, as also the special precepts for ritual were 
not everywhere the same. Some people have regarded 
the picture which the law-book of Manu traces, ah 
applying to all parts of India and to all, even post- 
Vedic times. But this was not so. The powerful 
position of the Brahmans varied according to place 
and time. The second remark concerns the character 
of Brsihmanism, as being a sacerdotal and not a 
popular religion. We have already pointed out 
this trait in the chapter on ritual. Brahmanism 
did not found a religious popular community, but it 
is a religious ceremonial accompanied by a certain 
social order not essentially determined by the influence 

M m 
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of a common nationality. Hence it follows, firstly, 
that the people had to look for satisfaction of their 
religious needs outside the actual Br&hmanic wor* 
ship. We shall therefore have to discuss the great 
development of various popular forms of worship. 
Secondly, these facts lead to the supposition that 
Br&.hmanism opened its doors for aliens also. Wher- 
ever the Brahman may be, he takes his ritual with 
him, the blessings of which he can impart to the 
pious who desire them, although they may be of 
foreign origin. And this really took place. The non- 
Aryan population of the Deccan were, and still are, 
admitted to take part in the Br&,hmanic worship, and 
are divided into castes. The same holds good in 
Farther India and on the islands of Java and Bali, 
This process mostly falls in the post-Buddhistic 
times ; but we mention it now as it forms one of 
the essential traits of Brahmanism. The statement 
that this religion should be counted among the 
non-missionary religions is not quite correct, if we 
thereby* mean to deny its powers of spreading outside 
national limits. This question is of equally great 
importance for an historical study as for a right 
judgment of the present religious state of India 

Chapter 64. — Justloe and Morals. The Xiaw-boolce. 

Boohs of Beferenee. A survey of the whole is given us in a short 
communication from A. F. Stenzler, Zur Litteratur der iftdischen 
Gesetzbiicher (Ind. Stud. I), in which he mentions the various lists. 
Translations exist of the most important law-books : Yd^aavalkya, by 
Stekzlsb (1849) ; Apastamba, Gautama, Vasish/^a, and Bandh&yana, 
by G. BOhlbr (S. B. E. II, XIV) ; Vishnu, by J. Jolly (S. B. B. VII). 


^ On this subject A. C. Ltall, Asiatic Studies, chap. v. 
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Mi^u^s law-book (M&nava Dbarma^llBtra) was first translated by 
Will. Joites (1794); later it. was often done again, and finally by 
G. Buhlkr, !nie Laws of Manu (S. B. E. XXV). 

Legal literature is a part of the Vedic literature, or, 
at all events, it has its roots in it. It is true the 
Dharma-S4tras did not belong to &uti but to Smriti, 
but nevertheless they contained sacred laws. In the 
various Vedic schools, law was most diligently studied. 
To this fact we owe a number of law-books, -partly 
in their more ancient original form (thus, for instance, 
according to Buhler the laws of Gautama and Bau- 
dh&yana which we possess are pre-Buddhistic) and 
partly in their later metrical versions of the old 
Dharma-Shtras. The best known belong to the Y a^ur- 
veda, namely, Apastamba, BaudhS,yana, Hira7^yakesin, 
Vishnu, and Manu to different schools of the black 
Yagrur-veda, and Y%/?avalkya to the white Yar/ur- 
veda. Criticism is still occupied in trying to find 
firm ground in these different codifications, which 
have a great deal of material in common. But this is 
difficult, since we often know but little about the 
individual Vedic schools, and hardly anything of the 
historical surroundings of these books. The school 
of Apastamba seems to have belonged to the south, 
where the study of Vedic law was as eagerly pursued, 
as in the purely Aryan districts. Many law-books 
date probably from the last centuries B.p., others in 
their present form are much younger. The various 
dates given to the M^av^ Dharmasastra are curious. 
This law-book, which was first and best known, was 
placed by Sir William Jones, who almost believed 
in the mythical Manu and even combined him with 
Minos and Menes, in the thirteenth century b.c. 
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Monter Willi AMS, although acknowledging later 
additions, places the greater part of it in the fifth 
century B.c. Burnell places it in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. 

In a survey of the contents of the law-books we 
need not consider the cosmogonic and metaphysical 
speculations which are largely developed in Manu, 
but do not occur in other law-books. The system of 
Y%y7avalkya gives the best division; first, Afcaara 
the customs, in which social distinctions, especially the 
question of castes, are treated; secondly, Vyavah^ra, 
containing the administration of the law. which 
belongs to the king, and civil and criminal law ; 
thirdly, Prayas/dtta the laws of penance and purifica- 
tion. Of course these subjects are very much mixed 
up in the individual writings, and nothing is often 
more without method than many of these lawrbooks, 
in which, for instance, civil and criminal law are not 
separated. The penalties for misdeeds are often severe 
and very unequal ; they often strike us by their re- 
ference to future existences, as shown by the doctrine 
of transmigration. Not only are dwellings in heaven 
o/hell placed before the sight of the good and bad, 
but for special sins there are special tortures in futu)*e 
existences. Thus wicked people are born again in 
form of animals, such as worms or insects, and 
certain afflictions, for instance leprosy, point to sin in 
a former life. This belief is common to all India; 
but it is characteristic that it is codified with the 
laws. Penances and purifications mostly consist of 
fasts, washings, and the repetition of certain Vedic 
formulas. 

We cannot here attempt to give a complete account 
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of the injunctions contained in these law-books ; but 
we must be satisfied with a general account of them. 
Thus the laws about caste often take the first, and 
always the most important place. The law-books 
are essentially BrS^hmanical. The worst sins are those 
against Brahmans. The life of the Brahman is the 
principal objectnf the precepts. This life is described 
in its four periods, the four Asramas or stages of 
life through which the Brahman passes, the con- 
ditions and requirements of which are strictly regu- 
lated. First of all he is a pupil, Brahma/iJarin, and 
must prepare himself with severe studies, while a 
close tie of respect and gratitude binds him to his 
spiritual father, his teacher, or Guru. Then he marries 
and becomes the father of a family, or Grihastha. 
During these first two stages the Brahman lives in the 
world and discharges the three debts with which he was 
born: to the liishm, whose hymns he transmits; to 
the Pitr/s, by begetting offspring to offer sacrifices ; 
and to the gods, whom he has to provide with sacri- 
fices. But after he has paid these debts, he can leave 
the world and withdraw as a hermit, Vanaprastha, 
to carry out renunciation, even to the life of a beggjfr, 
Bhikshu, Sannyasin. Detailed precepts are given 
for each of these stages. 

The great importance of this legal literature is 
more and more recognised, but the problems which 
it contains are certainly some of the most diffi- 
cult. As a source of law, Manu, besides the Veda, 
mentions also the customs dating from ancient times 
(II. 6). And as a fact we must in the law-books dis- 
tinguish between the rules which point to later Hindu 
development (for instance, the important place of the 
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Br&hmans), and those in which ancient customs froii| 
Indo-Germanic times survive. A comparative study? 
for instance, of family rights, and the law of inheritance 
in connection with the sacrifices to the dead (>SrMdha), 
show us how much of this original material may be 
found even in the latest codifications. But another dis- 
tinction becomes necessaiy. In studying ancient laws 
one must present to oneself the social conditions 
which produced such laws, and to which they referred. 
In our case this is not only difiicult, but we have a 
reason for ojdy following this course to a certain extent. 
In existing customs and social order there was, in 
reality, much which answered to these laws ; but at 
the same time the Dharmasastras contain many merely 
abstract doctrines of law, which were only taught 
and developed in the schools, but remained purely 
theoretical. However, even if it were impossible to 
separate such elements in detail, it is still important 
to point them out. 

Chapter 65. — Speoulatiou. The Vpaxiishads. 

Boolc% of Reference. A translation of the classical Upanishads was 
m..de by Max Miller (S. B. E. I, XV) ; in tjie introduction he gives 
a list of the literature on this subject. As an introduction to these 
writings the following' are to be recommended : P. Begnaud, Mat^riaux 
^pour servir k I’histoire de la philosophie de I’lnde (2 vols,, 1876-7S) ; 
and especially A. E. Gough, The Philosophy of the Upanishads and 
ancient Indian Metaphysics- (Tr, Or. S. 1882). 

Of the numerous writings which bear the title 
of Upanishad and are parily of very late origin, we 
can only look on about a dozen as being ancient 
and authentic witnesses of Hindu speculation. The 
most important are ; BrihadiraTiyaka-Upanishad, 
jBCMndogya-Upanishad, Ka#/m-Upanishad, iSvetS^va- 
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tara-Upanishad, and Mumiaka-Upanishad. They 
0<5cupy a position within the limits of Vedic literature, 
and belong to the ^ruti. But their object is quite 
different to that of the Br^Lhmanas of which they form 
an appendix. They have nothing to do with the 
ritual, but are intended to lead to true knowledge and 
form the ^eculative part, the (?/?lLnakS.nda, as different 
from the practical Karmaka^^rfa, a distinction which in- 
fluences the whole of the development of Hindu religion. 
These Upanishads are not generally antagonistic to 
sacrifice, but wherever it is mentioned in them, it is 
decl«(,^ed to be symbolical, and as a rule they pass it by 
to point out another .road to salvation. There also 
exist clear traces from which we see that this specula- 
tion was not only practised in the BrS,hmanic circles, 
but that many of the knightly caste occupied them- 
selves with it. * 

We do not by any means give a detailed survey of 
the teaching of these treatises. The thoughts are 
mostly abstruse, and the manner of presenting them 
in metaphors and comparisons makes them still more 
complicated. We can hardly realise them properly, 
not only because they are foreign to us, but rather 
because our language gives them a finish and precision 
which they do not possess in themselves. There can 
^Iso be no question of a uniform teaching, because of 
the great difference in the various Upanishads. We 
shall deed with many cosmological and psycho- 
logical speculations, but only point out the direction 
in which they moved, and the object towards which- 
they struggled. 

The object here is the attainment of true know- 
which is not satisfied with the multiplicity of 
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phenomena, but which grasps at real being, which is 
identical in everything, the same in ’the whole world, 
in small and great things, from a blade of grass to 
the highest godhead. In order to attain true unity, 
not only must the plurality of the objects of our 
experience be dissolved, but the duality between 
subject and object, which appears to be the sine qufi, 
non of all knowledge, must vanish. The true being is 
really identical with the personal ego. The inner 
light of one’s own being coincides with the knowledge 
of all things. For such a knowledge therefore, all 
limited and separate existence has passed, away^ In 
it, we can as little talk of the consciousness of the 
subject as of the signs and attributes of the object, for 
subject and object are melted into one. The state of 
the perceptive soul is that of a sleep without dreams, 
in which hearing, thinking, and knowledge go on, but 
yet one cannot say that this or that is known. The 
true being is without attributes, a bare existence 
without any character. To designate this true being 
which vivifies all things and all phenomena, with 
which the initiated man reunites himself by giving 
up his individual existence, the words Atman and 
Brahman (neuter) are used, but their meaning, as is 
natural, bears many shades. Atman is one’s own ego (as 
opposed to the outward world), the soul (as opposed, 
to the body), and the spirit (as opposed to matter). 
It is the only real thing ; the world of phenomena, 
the individual existences, are only a dream. At the 
foundation of this whole world there lies a second 
principle besides Atman. This is the unreality, illusion, 
or M&yA. From these two original principles there 
first emanated tsvara, the soul of the world, and then 
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the whole world. Since the days of Colebrooke 
people have mostly looked on the Maya theory as a 
later addition to Hindu speculation; but Gough has 
convincingly proved that it belongs to the funda- 
mental thoughts of the Upanishads. 

We shall here mention some of the best known 
works, in which these ideas are expressed in various 
sayings and pictures. First of all comes the i^/<,^in- 
dogya-UpanishadVIII. 7-12, where Pragr^pati instructs 
Indra as to the true Atman, after one of the Asura had 
been dismissed with an entirely deficient informatioil. 
JBr/tandogya-TJpanishad VI is still more important. 
In it Avuni imparts -a thorough instruction to his 
son ^Vetaketu, who had returned home after a 
Brahmanical education with a knowledge of the Vedas 
and with great conceit, but without the true knowledge. 
In this dialogue, th*e unity of Atman in the world 
with the personal ego stands out strongly, and this 
general unity with Atman is shown by numerous 
images. In the bee's honey one can no longer 
recognise the taste of the single flowers; the rivers 
which emanate from the one sea and again return to 
it, lose meanwhile their separate existences ; a iuiflp 
of salt dissolved in water salts the whole water, 
and cannot be grasped again : thus the true being can 
nowhere be gi*asped. It is a subtle essence which lies 
at the foundation of all phenomena, which are merely 
illusions, and is again identical with the ego. There- 
fore what one loves in anything is not the thing itself, 
but the essence in it ; one loves husband, wife, sons, 
possessions, not for their own sakes, but one loves the 
essence in them. This is the contents of a dialogue 
in the Bnhad&ranyaka-Upanishad IV. 5. Her^ the 
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Rishi Y&gfnavalkya, who is going to leave the worldly 
life to become a hermit in the forest, shows to his wife 
Maitreyi the road to immortality, which cannot be 
attained even by gaining the whole world. The story 
of NaA'iketas in the KaiAa-Upanishad treats of the 
incomparable value of this knowledge of immortality, 
which is included in the true knowledge of the ego. 
Naibiketas, the Brahman’s son, had been delivered 
into the hands of death by his father, but he delayed 
three nights in the house of Yama without partaking 
of anything, and thus gained the right to three wishes. 
His first wish is, that when he has returned to his father 
he may find him contented and happy ; then he begs 
for information about fire sacrifices ; but for the third, 
he wishes to be freed from the doubt, whether man 
continues to live after death or not. This last request 
is only acceded to after great trouble and repeated 
demands, but finally Yama imparts to him the 
knowledge of the true essence, which is sought for by 
so few. 

We should be wrong, if we concluded from this last 
example, that the true knowledge can only be attained 
through death. Even during life this insight is 
gained, and the very Upanishads are meant to lead up 
to it, by showing the way to attain Atman. This 
way is not that of logical speculations or moral 
exertions ; on the contrary, moral perfection, according 
to this conception, belongs to the lower acts,* which 
do not lead to the highest end. Again, success is 
achieved by impassibility, apathy, and abstraction 
by means of the soul, which does not only withdraw 
iteelf from the outer world, but suppresses the clear 
ooiwiousness* which always separate the subject and 
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object, and sinks into a state of deep sleep till finally 
the absorption of the individual self into the general 
self is attained and consciousness is quite extinguished. 
This Atnaan or BrS-hman also possesses conscious- 
ness, but is not therefore consciousness itself. A 
methodical statement of the various practices and 
meditations which- lead to this union with the Atman 
is ngt given in the more ancient Upanishads ; but 
the way itself is clearly pointed out. Meditations on 
the sacred syllable Om play a great part. 

This philosophy of the Upanishads was really a 
religion, and one which, as new, took its place by the 
side of the old. The# sacrificial rites and the know- 
ledge of the Vedas were presented as satisfying the 
lower demands, as being fit for the masses, but they 
did not satisfy the higher demands. A new way 
was pointed out because a new object was desired. 
Worldly possessions in this life, and after death happi- 
ness in the dwellings of Yama or any of the gods 
are no longer the highest objects which have now 
completely absorbed the individual self. This union 
with the Atman is a release, especially from trans- 
migration, by which life is always renewed. This 
theory of transmigration, which forms the founda- 
tions of this whole speculation is, it is true, foreign 
to the Vedic hymns, but not necessarily therefore of 
later or foreign origin. It is impossible to say with 
certainty how it has become united with Hindu 
conceptions, and it is suflScient for us to point out 
its great importance. That the wheel of life in 
its higher and highest as well as in its lower forms 
ii? an evil, -is already presupposed in the Upani- 
shads. The object is therefore deliverance fr<^ a 
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repetition of existence^ be it even in the paradisiacal 
dwellings of the gods. 

Although we do not possess a knowledge of the 
nearer surroundings and historical circumstances in 
which the Upanishads originated, yet we can on the 
whole give this speculation its place in the Hindu 
history of religion. Germs of it ere even found in 
some hymns of the Rig-veda, more* especially in 90 
and 1:^9. In this last hymn, the origin of the world 
is treated in a way that reminds us of the Upanishads. 
More especially, scholastic philosophy as well as the 
Buddhistic conceptions have their deepest roots in_^ 
these writings. Thus we can .look on the Vedanta 
theory, which is based on the Upanishads, simply as 
a systematising of all that we here find mixed up 
together. But the Sahkhya school also, which had 
broken with the theory of identity, and recognised the 
plurality of individuals as well as the reality of the 
world, and is therefore strictly opposed to the funda- 
mental theories of the Upanishads, possesses neverthe- 
less so many points of connection with them that some 
people have (but quite erroneously) been able to 
regard the /SVetasvatara-Upanishad as a product of the 
S^nkhya system. Every careful reader whilst studying 
the Upanishads must at once feel that he is in the 
spiritual atmosphere of Buddhism. But the Buddhist 
has renounced his belief in any being, as a real back- 
ground of phenomena ; with him there are various 
states, conceptions and sensations of the soul, but an 
actual soul does not exist. This theory, that every- 
thing is based on nothing, is here and there refuted 
in the Upanishads (if/iUnd-Up. VI), and more system- 
atically so by the great Ved&uta theory; but it is 
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clear that it is not so very different from the concep- 
tions of the Upanishads. There, is only a step between 
a real foundation of the world (which .can only be 
negatively conceived, which has no attributes, and lies 
beyond all known knowledge), and a simple negation. 

Having pointed out the position which this specula- 
tion fills in history, we need not dwell long on the 
various criticisms which have been made on it. 
European philosophers like Schopknhaueb, who knew 
a number of these writings from the unintelligible 
translation made byANQUETiL DU Perron, and through 
Hindu reformers like Rammoiiun Roy, have dis- 
covered in these treatises genuine wisdom or the 
true religi6n. People still often write about the 
Upanishads as if in them were to be found the deepest 
and most heartfelt things which have ever been 
thought or imagined. As opposed to this, Gouoh 
sees in these highest creations of Hindu thought, 
nothing more than the unfruitful products of a 
•barbaric age and of a low race. He thinks that what 
we here find cannot be traced back to Aryan blood, 
but to a mixture of lower populations, which have 
remained the foundations of the Hindu people. This 
question is also of importance as regards our judgment 
of the religious movement of our century in India. 

Chapter CO. — Tlio. Scliools of Philosophy. 

Books of Bif^erence, The best survey is still that given by Cole- 
BROOKE, On the Philosophy of the Hindus (Misc. Ess. I, in which 
Cowell has mentioned the later works in the notes). A thorough 
representation of one of the most important schools was given by P. 
Beussen, Das System des Vedanta (1883) ; A. Bruining gave a short 
but excellent monograph, Bijdrage tot de kennis van den Vedanta 
(1871). The so-called Aphorisms of the various schools have been 
mostly translated by J. R. Ballahtynb ; and lately the Satras^f the 
Vedanta by P. Deussen (1887). 
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A survey of the philosophical systems is best 
placed directly after a statement of the teaching 
contained in the XJpanishads, with which they are 
in many points connected. But this order must not 
be conceived in a strictly chronological sense. The 
principal systems go far back into antiquity, but 
some of them reached their fuller development and 
perfection later. In the various systems, the funda- 
mental doctrines are laid down in short aphorisms, 
called SillLtras, which Shtras have furnished the text for 
later enlargements and commentaries. 

There are six schools especially which must here 
be considered. These schools, which are more closely 
connected in pairs, and their teachers (nlore or less 
mythical) to which they are traced, are as follows: 
the Safikhya of Kapila and the Yoga of Patawgrali; 
the Ny4ya of Gotama and the Vaiseshika of Ka^iMa; 
the MlmSrnis& (or Piirva Mirnkm^k) of G^aimini and the 
Ved&nta (or Uttara MimllmsS,) of Vy^sa. All these 
six schools are based, though in various degrees, on a 
Vedic foundation, and are thus distinguished from other 
philosophies, which deny the authority of the Vedas 
Of course there is a great difference in these schools ; 
for whereas Mimkmsk and VedS^nta are more theo- 
logical than philosophical, and thoroughly maintain 
the contents of the Vedas, the connection with the 
Vedas is much slighter in the case of the SS^nkhya. 
But there is another reason, besides this dependence 
on authority,' why we cannot recognise in these 
schools* a pure and genuine philosophical character. 
The knowledge of truth was throughout, not an object, 
but a means. The object was deliverance from the 
evils of the world and of life. 
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However high or low the philosophical value of 
these systems may be placed, we must first of all 
regard them from their religious point of view, as 
methods of salvation by means of true knowledge. 
There are two fundamental presuppositions : namely, 
that mortal existence is above all things an evil, and 
that a redeeming insight must be gained. Therefore 
a man without this insight, that is under his usual 
natural conditions, has fallen into ignorance and error. 
The S&nkhya school derives its name from the exact 
calculation and summing up of its fundamental 
principles, of which it accepts no less than twenty- 
five. Perception, syllpgism, and a right affirmation 
(by Vedic tradition), are the three means by which to 
attain a knowledge of truth. This knowledge is said 
to put an end to the various forms of suffering, and 
is attained by being able to distinguish between the 
twenty-three principles which belong to the dominion 
of the senses, and the two others, the invisible and the 
soul. One of these, the invisible principle, which can 
be known through its works, was never begotten but 
is the origin of all : it is nature (Prakr/ti, Pradhana), the 
condition of all real existence, the whole world, as 
developed in the twenty-three principles which follow 
one another. As an ultimate fundamental being, 
Purusha the soul, neither begotten nor begetting, 
stands face to face with this Prakr/ti. Proofs are 
produced both for the existence of this material un- 
qualified ground of all things, as well as for that 
of the soul. This soul merely implies the individual 
soul (a plurality of souls is admitted), without there 
being any question of a supreme or universal souh 
That is why people have often accused the Sahhhya 

N n 
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of atheism. The school explains psychologically how 
these souls are mixed with, or tied to matter. The 
highest object, however, is the breaking of this band, a 
true release. It is true, one cannot actually say that 
the soul is in need of release, for in its very nature it 
is free ; its bondage is merely imaginary. It is not 
the soul, but nature which is the actual subject 
of transmigmtion. But the connection must by all 
means be broken through. This is not achieved by 
virtue, by means of which the transition to a higher 
world, as by sins to a lower existence, is attained, 
but by the 'discriminating knowledge by which the 
soul recognises itself in its true being, and nature 
as opposed to itself. This look of recognition is 
decisive ; for Prakr/ti, once recognised by Purusha, 
withdraws itself without exposing itself for a second 
time to the danger of this glance. Then transmi- 
gration ceases, and man can remain a short time 
in this existence, as long as the causality of former 
works continues, but he is no longer subjected to 
a new birth. PrakHti has no longer any hold on 
Purusha. 

' The fundamental lines of the system of the Yoga 
coincide with those of the Sankhya. It differs from 
it, first by the recognition of one god (tsvara), or a 
supreme soul, as being distinguished from the in- 
dividual souls. This is not controlled by nature, and 
rules everything, a supposition which the Sankhya 
disputes on logical grounds. The other characteristic, 
to which even the name Yoga alludes, is the pre- 
eminence assigned to meditation and askesis, and the 
p>rescription of discipline to be carried out systema- 
ticdly. The object of this is not only delivexunoe, 
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conceived as a union with God, but the attainment 
of superhuman faculties, the dominion over nature. 

We need not consider the Ny^ya and Vaiseshika, 
because their systems mostly treat of logic, the formal 
side of philosophy. KanMa accepts an atomistic 
view of the origin of the natural world. This philo- 
sophy also, although mostly concerned with logical 
questions, is entirely dominated by the belief in trans- 
migration and the struggle for freedom, though with- 
out producing anything original on the subject. 

The older (Phrva) or practical Mima^Jis^, which 
deals with works (karma), can hardly be regarded as 
a philosophical school. Although this school also is 
carried on in a systematic form, yet it is mostly con- 
cerned with the inculcation of the Vedas and even 
with their practical jsontents. It points the way to the 
performance of duties, and shows the blessed results 
which follow. Acts of virtue and happiness as a 
reward, which other schools consider of less value, 
are here most highly prized. Of course this school 
is more especially occupied with objects which the 
others more or less neglect, with the defence ^of 
the Vedas and the results of properly performed 
sacrificial rites. Amongst the teachers of the 
Mimilnisa, the most prominent is Kuinarila Bha^^a, 
who about the seventh cent. A.D. worked in opposition 
to the Buddhists. 

The -principal school besides the SS^nkhya is the 
VedS,nta, whose Sfitras are traced back to BadarciyaTia 
(or to Vy&sa). Its teaching is fully developed in the 
commentaries of the great teacher Sankara (900 A.D.). 
The VedS,nta is on the one hand opposed to the ^^Ider 
MimS,ms& as Uttar 4 (last) or Brahma-MimamsS. (not 

N n % 
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practical, but speculative), and on the other hand, to 
the pluralistic SS,6khya, as being monistic. As Ve- 
danta (i.e. end or object of the Veda) it is most closely 
connected with the Upanishads, whose teaching it 
systematises. Prof. Deussen has very fully treated 
theology, cosmology, psychology, the teaching of me- 
tempsychosis (Sams&ra) and of deliverance (Moksha), 
according to the teaching of Sankara. 

We can here only mention the most important 
points. The fundamental thought of the Ved&nta is 
the identity of the Brahman and the soul (according 
to certain texts from the Upanishads, Khknd. Up. VI. 
8, 7, ‘that art thou,' and Br/hadar. Up, I. 4, 10, ‘ I am 
Brahman ’). The soul is not to be considered as a 
part of the (indivisible) Brahman, but as the whole 
unchangeable Brahman, comprising everything in 
himself. The freedom of the soul consists of the true 
cognizance (Vidyfi<) of its own being as identical 
with Brahman. This knowledge is traced back to 
the G^/?fi,nak&m?a of the Vedic literature, whilst the 
Karmakam?a can only produce happiness, but not final 
freedom, through universal knowledge. Meanwhile 
there are grades in this knowledge, an exoteric and 
an esoteric, a lower and a higher knowledge. The 
exoteric knowledge has reference to the lower Brah- 
man, which is worshipped by the soul, and therefore 
still different from it. It can be conceived as soul 
of the world, as individual soul, or as highest deity, 
but in all these cases it is affected with Upadhis (con- 
ditions, relations). The highest Brahman, on the con- 
trary, is without any conditions and qualities, and it is 
only by knowing its own identity with that Brahman, 
that the soul frees itself from its Upadhis, from the 
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body, from the world, from the causality of works, and 
becomes absorbed in Brahman. Hence all predicates 
of that Brahman can be negative only, nothing definite 
can be ascribed to it. It is really unknowable, though 
this does not deny that the soul becomes conscious of 
its identity with it. Tlie reality of the world is 
therefore an illusion only, which affects the soul in 
its state of ignorance, but vanishes through the 
knowledge of its essence. The questions how the 
soul becomes free of its Upadhis, and what they consist 
in, supply the material for psychological discussions. 
The stages are accurately described through which the 
not yet liberated soul must travel in its journey to 
other forms of existence, which, according to its pre- 
vious works, are higher or lower. Even if these works 
are not sufficient for achieving complete deliverance 
they can nevertheless, together with meditation, have 
their value as discipline and assistance for obtaining 
knowledge. However they also must finally cease, 
because both good and evil deeds become the causes 
of new existences, while all existence ceases in true 
knowledge. For those who are truly free there is 
no return, they have found rest from the whirlpyool 
t)f life and constantly renewed existences. If it is 
asked whether there remains for them after their 
absorption in Brahman, a sentiment of bliss, the 
system answers in the negative ; for the universal being 
without attributes can have no consciousness, still less 
can individual consciousness endure after its ab- 
sorption. 

Besides those schools, which all rest on Vedic 
authority, there were others opposed to the Veda, the 
followers of which were called heretics or N&stikas. 
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These were the Buddhists and (?ainas, of whom we 
shall treat hereafter, and the materialists (Lok&yatika 
or jK’^irvS-ka). Among the worshippers of /Siva the 
Mahesvaras and the P^supatas reject the authority of 
the Veda. 


Chapter 67. — Wltobcraft. 

Boohs of Reference. There is no translation of the entire Atharva- 
veda ; single parts are to be found in Weber’s Ind. Stud. I, IV, XITI ; 
much may be found in Ludwig, Kig-veda III, die Mantralitteratur 
und das alte Indien ; Grill translated one hundred hymns of the A.*y . 
(1879, 2® verb. Aufl. 1888). Weber gave pieces from a Brjlhmawa of the 
S.-V. and from a Sfltra of the A.-V. in Zwei vedische Texte tiber 
Omina und Portenta (Abh. d. Kdn. Ak. Berlin, 1858). 

It would be quite wrong, if we argued from the fact 
that because npwhere in the Kig-veda do we meet 
with witchcraft, it was therefore foreign to ancient 
times and real Aryan races, and that it dates from a 
later deterioration under the influence of the aborigines 
of India. On the contrary, comparative studies prove 
to us with certainty, that the magic formulas and 
magic means which we meet with in the Atharva- 
veda and elsewhere, belong to the oldest elements of 
life and faith. In India, as almost everywhere, they 
occupy a prominent position. The net of magic was 
drawn over the whole of a man’s life, and that magic 
was recognised by the Brahmans is proved by the 
connection of these practices with sacrificial rites, and 
by the position of the Atharva-veda in Vedic litera- 
ture. We cannot even assign magic as a special 
element belonging exclusively to the surroundings of 
the Atharva-veda ; for the whole ritual is impregnated 
with it. In fixing the place for a sacrifice, and at 
the vjirious lustrations at sacrifices as well as at the 
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ceremonials attending births, marriages, and deaths, 
magic was received into the ritual. In legal litera- 
ture we find sections concerning various kinds of 
ordeals, and in judicial proceedings such ordeals have 
their recognised place as tests of innocence. There 
is also hardly any difference between the magic and 
the liturgical sayings which accompany the sacrifice, 
and a belief in the efficacy of certain words and 
sayings is at the bottom of the use of both. 

In the Atharva-veda a number of these sayings are 
preserved to us. In general they deal partly with 
curing, health, victory, and blessing ; but for the most 
part they serve to procure certain possessions, or to 
keep off certain evils, wounds, and illnesses (leprosy, 
fever, and madness), miscarriages, snakes, worms 
in cattle, monsters, witchcraft, and evil spells, whilst 
people endeavour to hurt their enemies by means of 
spells. On the other hand, there are many sayings 
which bring blessings at births, weddings, and conse- 
crations of houses, also long life, riches in cattle and 
in the granary, victory in battle and luck in gambling. 
We must not forget the numerous love-charms and 
those used to exorcise jealousy and anger. Thcjs© 
formulas often accompany certain acts of magic, for 
instance, the consecration of amulets. A belief in the 
healing powers of water and coriain plants, which is 
widely spread amongst other nations, is attested in 
many hymns. 

Good and evil omens were eagerly watched. Any- 
one undertaking anything important, more especially 
the king when he went to war, did not neglect to cast 
a horoscope, to investigate the planets, and to consult 
chiromancy and other forms of mantic. In unusual 
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events, people saw evil forebodings. Therefore it was 
necessary to lay these evil portents, for which various 
formulas suitable to the event were used. 

These events were such as earthquakes, eclipses of 
the sun or moOn, meteors, also ominous circumstances, 
the birth of twins, either amongst human beings, or 
animals with which it was not usual, clefts in the 
earth or cracks in a rafter, or when two ploughs in a 
field, or two threads in spinning, got entangled. To 
turn aside the evil threatened by such signs certain 
gods are often appealed to in the magic formulas, and 
the evil demoniacal beings of death and destruction, 
such as Mntyu and Nirrzti, are banished. The sayings 
used at these exorcisms are generally accompanied 
with a sacrifice. 


Chafteb 68. — The Sero Jjeire&ds. 

SooJcs of Keference. On these subjects great merit belongs to Lassen 
(Ind. A. K.) and the two Ad. Holtzmanns ; the elder published In- 
dische Sagen, and the younger many important essays, of which we 
mention Ad. Holtzmann’s Ar^una, Ein Beitrag zur Beoonstruction des 
Mahdbhdrata (iSfg). A good translation of the whole does not exist ; 
extracts were given by Fh. Ed. FoucAUX,LeMahribh^rata: Onze Episodes 
(1^62). An analysis of the subject-matter and the parts of the Mahd- 
bh^rata was attempted by S. Soebensen, Om Mahdbh&rata’s stilling 
in den Indiske Literatur (1883). A complete translation, under the 
auspices of Fratapa Chandra Bay, is now being published at Calcutta. 
On the B&mdyana one should consult Ch. Bchoebel, Le Bdmftyana au 
point de vue religieux, philosophique et moral (A. M. G. XIII). 

The two great heroic epics (Itih&sa) of Lidia, the 
Mah&bhdrata and the- E&m&yaTia, which have come 
down to US, belong in their present form to a later 
period. Much of the epic material treated in them 
no doubt dates from earlier times, even though t^ic 
attempt to represent them as identical with the hero 
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myths of other Indo-GermaniQ nations cannot be 
carried out. Almost all the periods of Hindu history 
have contributed to these hero myths. What was 
old has often been worked up again and rearranged, 
according to modern ideas. A critical sifting and 
historical valuation of these various elements is 
one of the most difficult tasks belonging to Hindu 
studies. 

The first of the great epics, the Mahlibh^rata, 
dealing with the fates of the descendants of Bharata 
has no unity of action, but is tin encyclopsedia of epic 
materials, in which most heterogeneous elements are 
often placed side by. side. It is attributed to the 
mythic collector Vyasa, who is also said to have 
arranged the Vedas, and who at the same time is the 
father of the two princes. The quarrels of their de- 
scendants are sung fti the poem. Numerous episodes 
interrupt the story. The most^ famous are the philo- 
sophical BhagavadgitS., the first Sanskrit work known 
in Europe by means of a translation, and the touching 
story of Nala and Damayanti, which is known to every- 
one by BtiCKERT’s famous rendering. But the poem is 
also rich in sentences and meditations of all sorUs. 
In short the epic is, and means to be, a thorough 
collection of tradition ; its dimensions are given as 
100,000 6 ‘loka (distichs), but the present editions 
are hardly one-fifth of this length, given in eighteen 
divisions.* 

The principal action consists in the quarrel between 
the sons of the two brothers Dhntar&,sh^ra and Fkndn. 
The former, called Kurus, numbering one hundred, the 
eldest of whom is Duryodhana, rule in Hastinapura 
on the Ganges, whilst the five sons- of P&nc/uTiave 
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their kingdom in Indra-prastha on the Jumna. The 
genealogy and education of these princes ; the account 
of how the five sons of IPkndxx together court the 
princess Draupadi; how the eldest, Yudhish^Mra, 
gambles with his cousin, and loses his kingdom and 
possessions, his brothers, wife, and freedom, and how 
the sons of P&m?u, as a result of this, have to pass 
twelve years in retreat in the forest, and the thirteenth 
year have to wander about unrecognised in various 
disguises: all this forms the contents of the first 
books. The story reaches its climax in the great battle 
which lasts eighteen days. The course of the battle is 
most vividly depicted. Amongst the sons of 
the most prominent are the strong and wild Bhima 
and especially the victorious Argfuna, who, under 
the direction and by the council of his cunning 
chariot driver Krv’shm, kills With his arrows the 
chief heroes of his adversaries, and amongst them 
liis grandfather Bhishina and his brother Kar^ia. In 
these battles generosity is more on the side of the 
opponents than on that of the unscrupulous heroes of 
the PamZus. Duryodhana also falls, but the heroes 
of the Kurus who remain organise a fearful butchery 
in the enemy's camp by falling upon them whilst 
they were asleep. With the fall of a whole race 
the epic cycle probably originally ended, although 
the present poem adds more songs concerning the 
supremacy which was gained by the sons of 

The second great epic, Valmiki’s RamS^yam, is of 
quite a different character ; it is of more limited extent 
(but still twice as large as the Iliad), and the subject 
is more continuous. The poem describes the king- 
dom^of Da^aratha, king of Ayodhy& (now called 
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Oudh), in the north of India. He chose Rlima, 
one of his three sons by different wives, as his 
successor, and general consent confirmed this choice. 
But one of the king’s wives, Kaikeyi, desired the 
throne for her own son and laid snares for RS^ma. 
She managed to use an incautious promise of the king 
in such a way that RS^ma was banished. For fourteen 
years this hero, with his faithful wife SiU, and his 
brother Lakshmam, lived in a hermitage. After 
the death of his father, Bharata, the son of Kaikeyi, 
wished to bring him from his quiet happy life, and 
place him on the throne, but he still remained faith- 
ful to the father’s ordej* until the fourteen years were 
over, and then he entered on the government. Fii'st 
of all he had to undergo a fight against the giant 
RS.va'Jia, who had robbed him of Sit&., and carried her 
off to LankSi. In league with the king of apes, Hanu- 
man, who made him a bridge across the sea to Ceylon, 
Rama conquered the giant, and thus regained his pure 
and faithful wife. 

We have already refused to deduce history from 
these epics, although we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that many historical data are interwoven with 
them ; but here, as in all similar cases, it is impos- 
sible to trace them exactly. No one denies that 
real events and facts lie at the bottom of many epic 
stories. Thus in the Mah&bharata some people find a 
reminiscence of the battles, in which princely families 
fought amongst themselves in the valley of the 
Ganges. In the R^mayatia they find certain traces 
of the spread of Aryan culture in the south, where the 
aborigines are depicted as giants and apes. Weber 
has even started the idea that SitS; meant the furrow, 
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Eftma the plough, and that the poem narrates the 
advance of agriculture into the Deccan. But it 
would be risky to answer the question as to whethet* 
such fierce conflicts really took place in the valley of 
the Ganges in the affirmative, merely by reason of 
such epic hero myths. It is more important to 
notice that in both epics the idea Cf general sove- 
reignty is pre-eminent ; the ideal is not that of small 
princes, but of one powerful king. If in this and 
many other features we find ourselves on the ground 
of historical facts, the hero myth is nevertheless mixed 
up throughout with god myths, and it is most difficult 
to separate them. The principal heroes are the sons 
of the gods ; Ar^na the son of Indra, in whose 
heaven he dwells for five years, and Kar^ia the son of 
Sflrya. The gods, divided between the two parties, 
watch the battles with great interest, and they do not 
even restrain themselves from determining the victory 
by interfering. Ar^una throughout the battle enjoys 
the direction and advice of the god Krkhna,, and E&ma 
is an incarnation of Vishnu. Although this is most 
prominent in both epics, we still see the old idea ap- 
pearing, that Knshna is only the cunning charioteer, 
and KS,ma the noble king’s son, whilst later on the 
Vishnu and Krishna worship were grafted on this 
idea. As a general rule, various conceptions about 
the gods are founA side by side in these epics. Of 
the older forms, those of Indra, Agni, Varuna (as a 
sea-god), and Yama are retained. With them we find 
Brahman as the -supreme god, the creator of worlds, 
and the disposer of fates (also PragfApati). Othejr parts 
are 'purely Vishnuitic, and place Vishnu or Krishna 
9ye¥ all ; others again are inserted in the interest of 
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Mva. Although numerous philosophical views point 
to later times, yet in moral ideas the character of the 
ahcienthero myths is generally retained. Power and 
reason, hi^-spirited courage and cunning advice, are 
the two elements which are mostly embodied in the 
ancient epic heroic characters. The glorification of 
married fidelity* is not wanting, and the minute de- 
SOTiptions of life in the woods interest us as being 
more especially Indian. 

II. GAINISM. 

Boo1c 6 of Beference, The honour of having first of all stated reliable 
facts about the ( 7 ainas is again*due to Colebrooke, in whose Miso. Ess. 
there are several notices treating of them, which were added to by 
Cowell, according to Madhava’s report on the (rainas. The following 
have treated the (^aina literature: A.WEBKR,Ueber die heiligen Schriften 
der Caina (Ind, Stud. XVL XVIII) ; E. Leumann, Beziehungen der 
0 ainaliteratur zu anderen Literaturzweigen Indiens (Act. d. Or. Congr. 
Leiden, 1883). A translation of some of the writings with an in* 
structive introduction was made by H. Jacobi, G^aina-SOtras (8. B. E. 
XXII). Also S. J. Warren, Over de godsdienstige en wijsgeerige 
begrippen der 6rainas (1875). 


Chapter 69. 

• 

Until a few years ago (?ainism was almost entirely 
unknown. Numerous notices of this sect had been 
collected from Hindu literature, and single writings- 
of the (?aina3 had oven been translated or examined. 
It is only since a number of (?aina texts were 
brought by BUhleb and Jacobi from India and have 
become accessible at the Berlin Library, and also in 
Lidia itself an edition of the sacred writings of the 
O'ainas has been organised, that the history of this 
religion lies open to students. Of course opinions on 
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this subject are still very much divided. The canon of 
the G^ainas (SiddhiLnta, the writings called Agama, 
consisting of eleven Angas and twelve Upgtfigas) was 
only collected during the fifth century A.D., and there- 
fore offers but an unsound foundation to go on, since 
Gainism is said to reach as far back as the fourth or 
fifth century B. c. But Jacobi has derived an argu- 
ment for their great age, both from the language, as 
well as from the contents of these books, and he thinks 
that by referring to another literature (called Pfirv& 
the former), preceding that which now exists, he can 
answer for the authenticity of the fixed traditions 
found in the latter at the present day. 

The 6raina literature, canonical as well as secular, 
is thoroughly insipid and unimportant. Legends con- 
cerning the life of the G^inas (for instance, the Kalpa- 
Sfltra), rules for monastic life, Inorals (for instance, 
the later Yoga-Sfltra), all produce the impression of 
a dull echo of Buddhistic thoughts and rules. Herein 
then lies the great problem of this history. If the 
©aina tradition deserves belief, then in India about 
the fifth century B. c. two religions sprang up, 
vrhich were strikingly like one another, but yet 
antagonistic to each other, and later on had very 
different fates. In the other case, the whole Gaina 
legend, and the organisation of its community, would 
be copied from the Buddhistic sect from which it 
had separated This opinion, that the Gainas are 
merely an apostate sect of Buddhism, was and still 
is asserted by many (Wilson, Lassen, Webee, and 
Babth), but they vary as to the date of this separation. 
CoLEBBOOKE, and Stevenson who followed him, re- 
cogrttsed priority in the Gainas, and amongst modern 
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scholars of (rainism Buhlee, Jacobi, and de Millou6 
maintain its independent character. 

Let us first more closely consider the conformity 
between Buddhism and G^ainism. Both religions are 
essentially monastic orders, founded by the sons of 
kings. These princes, Siddh&rtha and Vardham^na 
• (Gn^itriputra), lived in similar circumstances, at the 
same date and under the same surroundings. Many 
characters, such as King Bimbisara of Magadha, play 
a part in both histories. They have many titles 
in common ; if the former is generally called Buddha 
(the awakened) and the latter Gina (the conqueror) 
or Mah^vira, still these epithets are not peculiar to 
either, for Buddha also is often called Gina, and 
MahS.vira is often called Arhat, a common title in 
Buddhism. It is only in the title Tirthakara, which 
amongst the Gaina^ distinguishes a prophet, and 
amongst the Buddhists the organiser of an heretic 
sect, that any difi:erence appears. Both religions agree 
in dividing the course of the world into enormous 
periods, and in accepting a line of prophets who 
appeared during the course of time. The Gainas 
-count twenty-four Tirthakaras, who are parallel 
with the twenty-five Buddhas. But the similarity 
is much greater in the precepts for the monks, and 
as regards moral conceptions in general. Thus there 
appears to be some reason for deducing one religion 
from the other, and in that case much can be said for 
the priority of Buddhism, which is supported by 
older and more numerous witnesses, than its rival. 
The observation also that the Buddhistic legend is 
. thoroughly opposed to -the Nirgranthas (naked Gaina 
monks) does not interfere with this opinion, a^ this 
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can easily be explained by their dislike to the 
apostates. 

There are, however, important differences between 
ffainas and Buddhists, which can hai'dly be explained 
if we accept, this relation of dependence. The funda- 
mental character of Buddhism is a denial of Atman ; 
there is no immortal substance, no real being, no soul. 
Gainism, on the contraiy, agrees much more with the 
common Br^hmanical conception, and based on this 
belief in real being, it developes its theory of the 
division of all things into those with souls (^^Iva, gifted 
with an immortal soul) and those without souls (a^va). 
This agrees with the fact that the Nirvana of the 
Gainasj is the setting free of the soul. The method by 
which this is attained is different from the Buddhist 
method. The three precious stones (Triratna) are: 
a perfect belief in Gina, a knowledge of his teaching, 
and a life according to his precepts. In a certain 
measure this reminds us of the Buddhist triad, but the 
five stages of knowledge (whose highest stage, Kevala, 
is omniscience) are peculiar to the Gainas. The two 
religions differ also in impoitant points of morality. 
Thus the Buddha legend represents the road of 
askesis as unsatisfactory and rather as leading away 
from the goal, whilst the Gainas recommend this road. 
Therefore religious suicide in order to attain freedom 
is strictly forbidden to Buddhists, whereas Gainas 
often practise it. The character of these differences, 
especially the deviation in the fundamental principle 
in which the Gainas agree with the other Hindus, 
makes it improbable that Gainism arose from an 
heretical form of Buddhism. •It is more likely that. 
botlT religions, partly under similar .ciroumsWoes, 
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grew on a common soil of Hindu belief. This would 
sufficiently explain their great similarity. The five 
chief commandments are alike, except for a small 
difference in the fifth, for both Buddhists and (?ainas. 
Amongst the (?ainas they run as follows : not to 
destroy any life ( Ahi^^isa), not to lie, not to steal, to be 
chaste, and to renounce everything worldly, especially 
possessions. But it would be useless to examine 
whether in this respect Buddhists or Gainas are more 
original, as they both borrowed these commandments 
as well as their whole method of life from the Brlth- 
manic monks. In the law-books, similar ordinances 
are continually occurring ; the Buddhist Bhikshu did 
not serve as a model to the 6^aina Nirgrantha, or vice 
versa, but they both followed in the footsteps of the 
venerable BrS.hmanic SannyS.sin. If this is so, then 
the question arises, in what way do these two monastic 
orders differ essentially from the BrS;hmanic, whose 
type they so plainly show ? In answer to this, we 
must first of all point to the denial of the authority 
of the Vedas as the most important difference. But 
another point, especially amongst the G^ainas, seems 
to have been in the caste from which they were 
recruited. As we have already seen, the model of 
monastic life is the fourth, or highest grade of Brah- * 
manic life. This fourth grade, A^rama, was considered 
the especial privilege of the caste of Brahmans. But 
then the above-mentioned princes founded orders, in 
which they laid claim to a similar life with all its 
desired fruits, for others also. This did not' entail any 
democratic struggle ; for the Buddhists did not oppose 
the Br&hmans, and both religions at first drew most 
of their followers from the families of the Kshatiiyas, 
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They were orders of monks drawn from the ranks of 
knights, non-^Br&hmanic ascetics. From the legend, 
it has been inferred that Mah^vira, like Buddha, 
strenuously availed himself of his princely con- 
nections for the spreading of his doctrines.' Also 
the events in Northern India seem to have benefited 
these new religions. During the first centuries 
of both religions a political movement was going 
on, by which the smaller princes were making 
place for the formation of a dynasty of mighty 
kings (the Nandas). But on this point we have 
no ground for hazarding conjectures. The history of 
Buddhism has to fight with many difficulties ; the 
history of (Jainism lies almost entirely in the dark. 
Is Mah^ivira, who was said to be a contemporary of 
Buddha, the founder of (Jainism, or only (as Jacobi 
thinks) a reformer of a religion founded already by 
an earlier Tlrthakara 1 The external • events, as well 
as the internal history* of the Gainas, are almost 
unknown for several centuries. We know that in 
the (Jaina church several sects are strongly opposed to 
one another. The two best known are &st, the 
Digambaras, who at an early date emigrated to- 
wards the south, and followed severer rules — for 
instance, they went quite naked, and did not tolerate 
an order of nuns ; and secondly, the /SfvetS-mbaras in 
the north, who followed a milder r<5gime. When the 
Greeks mention Gymnosophists they probably do not 
always refer to the naked (Jaina monks, but to the 
scantily clothed ascetics in general. The spread of the 
G^ainas was very large in India, in the fatherland of 
Magadha as well as in the Deccan and in Ceylon, 
where they existed earlier than the Buddhists. Huge 
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itKsfe temples bear witness to their power. Whereas 
Buddhism has vanished from Hindu soil, the 6^ainas 
exist up to the present day. Their number at present 
is about half a million. They are agriculturists, and 
some of them are rich merchants in the towns, but 
their life is very different from that of the old Chine, 
monks. 


m. BUDDHISM. 

Bool's of Beference. Of classical value and still authoritative are the 
two great works by E. Bcbnouf, Introduction k Thistoire du Bouddhisme 
Indien (1844, reprinted 1876), and Le Lotus de la bonne loi (1852), 
the translation of a Sanskrit text enriched by twenty*one M^moires 
relatifs an Bouddhisme, with* constant reference to Pali literature. 
From more modem southern sources, the Wesleyan missionary in Ceylon, 
Spekcb Hardy, has drawn up a Manual of Buddhism (first in 1853). 
He^ also published Eastern Monachism (i860), a most interesting 
description of the monastic life, and the legends and theories of the 
Buddhists compared with history and science (1866) ; C. F. KOppen, 
Die Keligion des Buddha (2 vols., 1857-59, the first volume is rather 
antiquated, and contains the general history, the second volume contains 
the Lamaic Church) ; L. Feeb, ]^tude8 bouddhiques (since 1866 in the 
J. As., but it has also been published separately in different collections) ; 
E. Sen ART, Essai sur la Idgende de Bu<ldha (also in the J. As. of 1873, 
1875); W. Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichte und 
Litteratur, I (trans. from Kussian into German i860), is of importance 
for the history of dogma in the Northern Church ; T. W. Rhys David^ 
Buddhism (1877, S. P. C. K.), a clever, short sketch which can be 
recommended as the best compendium for, an introduction to the study 
of Buddhism. He wrote the Hibbert Lectures iu 1881, in which the 
objective historical representation is almost lost behind the defence of 
Buddhism. H. Oldenberg, Buddha : His life, teaching, and congrega- 
tion (1881) is based on Pali sources; H. Kern, Geschiedenis van h^t 
Buddhisme in Indie (2 vols., 1882-1884, also trans. into German). 
Hiese two last works, both of first-class merit, give us by their agree- 
ment and by their considerable difference, the present state of enquiry, 
^nie numerous popular writings on Buddhism, lectures &c., with which 
the book-market is overstocked, cannot be mentioned here ; 0. Kistner 
gives a bibliography till 1869, called * Buddha and his doctrines.* 
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Chaftee 70.-^ Introductory Bemarka and Sooks of Boforenoo. 

‘ Buddhism in its origin is one of the greatest and 
most radical reactions in favour of the universal rights 
of man, as belonging to the individual, as opposed to the 
crushing tyranny of the so-called divine privileges of 
birth and rank. It is the work of an individual man, 
who at the beginning of the sixth century b. c. rose up 
in Eastern India against the BrS^hmanical hierarchy, 
and by the simplicity and the ethic power of his 
teaching, brought about a complete split between the 
people of India and their past.* 

Thus wrote Weber in 185J, and at that time he 
could count on a general agreement with this descrip- 
tion, But now, many Hindu scholars will find fault 
with these views, quot verba tot errores ; some of the 
statements brought forward aa-e* renounced by almost 
everyone, and others are severely attacked. The facts 
of Buddhism suffice to prove that this religion did not 
advocate the universal rights of mankind in general. 
The opinion also, that a fight against Brahmanism 
was the starting-point and principal object in Bud- 
dhism, and that what was intended was a breaking 
with all that existed before in India, is quite wrong. 
The legends in no way represent Buddha as the enemy 
of the Br&hmans, who, on the contrary, are often men- 
tioned with honour in many parts of this story, as well 
as in Buddhist writings. The difference of caste is 
not done away with by Buddhism, but was even 
introduced here and there by the spread of Buddhism. 
Oldenberg has shown how erroneously people often 
think about the yoke of BrS»hmanism, and especially 
witk' regard to the original home of Buddhism. The 
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Buddha legend is mostly built up of old materials, 
which also serve for the images of other saints, such 
as KHsh?ia, as may be seen from the works of 
Senaet and Keen. In teaching and monastic rules, 
the Buddhist community is arranged after the pattern 
of Brgihmanic ideas and ordinances. The best tales 
and most widespread sayings were borrowed from 
an already existing source. Still there is much that 
is original in this religion. The utility of sacrifices, 
and the authority of the Vedas, which are recognised 
by the Brihmanic monks and sages although some- 
times discarded, are here altogether denied. In the 
teaching of Karma, as in that of Nirva^ia, Buddha 
had made an important step in advance of his Brsbh- 
manic model ; but, as we shall see later on, it was after 
all but a mere step. We must finally emphasise the 
fact that Buddha, like (?ina, proceeded from the caste 
of nobles, and not from the BrS^hman caste. But this 
certainly did not cause a democratic tendency; and 
if people appeal to the fact that Buddhism is based 
on common human motives,- they must also re- 
member that the speculation and askesis in Brah- 
manism had their origin in similar motives. It is true 
that Buddhism did much towards spreading these 
BrSihmanic motives and ideals amongst other ranks, 
even amongst the lowest. We cannot therefore recog- 
nise in this religion any radical overthrow of Hindu 
customs ; in India, also, it was not considered as such, 
as is proved by the tolerance with which Buddhism 
and Br^lhmanism flourished for centuries side by" side. 

Another question, about which people now speak 
with less certainty than thirty years ago, refers to 
the historical basis of this whole story. The doilbt of 
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an historical foundation in the story of the life of 
Buddha was only at that time expressed by single 
people (for instance, Wilson), but it has now been 
thoroughly proved. The many myths which are 
contained in the biography of Buddha, are not recog- 
nised by Kebn and Senart as additions, but as the 
essential portion of the story. The tradition of the 
northern, as well as of the southern church, contains 
so much that is impossible, that it cannot be relied 
on. We know nothing of an historical Buddha, .or of 
his religion during the first centuries. We only get 
firm ground under our feet when we come to King 
Asoka, in whose reign the monastic orders already 
existed, but their origins. are wrapped in darkness. 
As opposed to this, Rhys Davids and Oldbnberg 
maintain that there is an historical kernel in the 
Buddha legend. Without distilling history from the 
myths, they still maintain that after these mythic 
elements are laid on one side, there still remains his- 
toric material, which is not only probable in itself, 
but which, by giving us the history of the Origin of 
this religion, fully explains its later development. 
Barth also considers that however great may be the 
connection between the legend of Buddha and that of 
KnshTia, yet the former always remains a man, and 
the second a god. Although the general character of 
the history of Buddha still remains an open question, 
yet there is an almost general agreement as to 
the date. of his death.. In the great uncertainty of 
all Hindu chronology, it is a real gain if one can 
receive information as regards any date in Hindu 
history from the history of the world, and thus 
obtitin one fixed point. This is the case in respect to 
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the rule of Asoka. This third prince of the Mlurya 
dynasty -was the grandson of jS^andragupta, of whom 
we know from Justinus and through the embassy of 
Megasthenes,that he ascended the throne directly after 
the death of Alexander the Great. Since we know the 
number of years he and his son reigned, and, on 
the other hand, hear of a treaty made by Asoka with 
Antiochus Theos 256 b.o,, the calculation can only 
differ by a very few years. We possess the following 
helps towards determining the Nirvam of Buddha from 
this one fixed point. To begin with, we have the edicts 
of King A6oka himself, found in some paiis of his 
kingdom, which mostly give us authentic reports of 
his reign, and of his relationship to Buddhism^. Then 
there also exists a vast ecclesiastical tradition, both in 
the southern (Ceylon) as well as in the northern church. 
If one follows the southern tradition, represented by 
the Singhalese annals of the fifth century a.d., then 
one arrives at the year 543 b . 0, as the date of the 
Nirv^Tia, and this was established by numerous savants 
(Tub n oub, Lass kn). This southern chronology recom- 
mends itself by its simplicity, whilst in the north there 
are various dates for the Nirvana in circulation. Jn 
China and Japan a date is given corresponding to < 949 
B.C., and in Tibet various others. As opposed to this, 
Keen some time ago called attention to the fact that 
the Singhalese chronicle, which is 800 years later than 
the events which are to be dated from it, possesses none 
of the internal evidences of historical reliability 
He considers more especially that the three councih 

* These edicts were first worked at by James Prinsep, and later bj 
Bcbnoup, Kebn, Senart (J* As. since 1880) j the three last Wer< 
discovered by Cuwjiinoham in 1877 and worked at by Buhlebik 
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whicfii reach down to Asoka and the doubUng of Asoka 
(thus the second council would have been held under a 
KS^lasoka, who lived one century before DharmS»soka), 
cannot be regarded as historical. Accordingly he 
dated NirvS.Tia as 388 b.c., and it is curious that 
this is the same year in which the (rainas place 
the death of their MahS,vira^. When Keen main- 
tained this, the last edicts of Asoka had not been 
discovered, and these have forced him to change his 
opinion and to receive 480 as the date of Nirvaiia, a 
date which nearly corresponds with that already given 
by Max Muller (477 b.c.), and which Oldenbeeg 
also accepts. Rhys Davids opposes this and places 
the Nirv&;'3^a somewhere about the year 410. 

We have already mentioned the split of Buddhism 
into a northern and southern division. The differ- 
ence is shown by the language in which the sacred 
writings are transmitted. For southern Buddhism, 
P&li is used, and for the northern, Sanskrit. To the 
southern church, besides the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
belong those in Burma, Siam and Pegu; to the 
northern, whose literature was first discovered in 
Nfspal, belong Tibet, China, Japan, Annam, Cambodja, 
Java, and Sumatra. But this must not be taken in 
an absolute sense, since many Chinese texts for in- 
stance, can be traced back to Pali originals. In the 
sacred literature, as well as in their historical tra- 
ditions, the two churches have certain things in 

^ H. Kebn, Over de jaartelling der zuidelijke Buddhisten en de 
gedenkstukken vaa A9oka den Buddhist (1873) ; his later opinion is 
given in Gesch. van het B. I. p. 249. It is quite clear that Kebn did 
not mean to fix an historical date, which would entirely overthrow his 
whole theory, but he only sees in it the date which Asoka recognised 
himself, *^i,nd (o which he gave an astronomical meaning. 
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common, but on the other hand there are prominent 
differences. The division of the canon into three 
parts (Tripifaka, three baskets) and many writings 
(often in various editions), are common to both. 
Others belong to one of these divisions only. A com- 
parative study of these two collections was undertaken 
by Burnouf ; but he was only able to complete one 
half of his work (concerning the Sanskrit works), and 
has only produced single though most valuable contri- 
butions on the other part. Since then most scholars 
have kept themselves to one of the two sides ; Kern 
only has based his history on both traditions, although 
he considers that a CQjnparison of both forms of the 
canon cannot as yet be carried out On the whole 
the credit of greatest age and greater reliability is in 
favour of the southern church, which possesses a 
more clearly defined canon, and a richer historical 
tradition. On the other hand, in ceitain of the 
poetical works (Ggith&s), which are comprised in the 
northern writings and are written in a popular dialect 
(Prakrit), more ancient and original elements have 
been discovered. The southern literature has been 
especially studied by Burnouf, Lassen, Turnout, 
Childers, Spence Hardy, Grimblot, Gogerly, 
FausbOll, Minayeff,Trenckner, De Alwts, Morris, 
Rhys Davids, Oldenberg and others, whose labours 
received a common centre for some years by the foun- 
dation ‘of the P&li Text Society. Though neither P^lli 
nor Sanskrit was the native language of Buddhism, as 
established in Magadha, yet certain scholars claimed a 
great age for the southern literature, and traced in it the 

^ Kerk^b Survey of the two forms of Canonical Literature is as yet 
the most critical ; cf, ii. 339 seq., 362 seq., 406 seq. , ** 
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most auLcient ordinances of the Buddhist communities, 
and in all essentials a true remembrance of the teaching 
of the master himself. The statement that after the first 
council immediately after the NirvS.iia, the sacred texts 
were collected by Buddha's three principal pupils 
(UpS^li, Ananda, Kasyapa), cannot be regarded as his- 
torical. Even in the A'ullavagga there is a description 
not only of this first council, but also of a second council 
one hundred years later, and the edicts of Asoka 
recognise Buddhist books, but not yet a canon. 
Nevertheless, Khys Davids, Oldenbeug, and Max 
Muller maintain that the southern canon, at least in 
its essential parts, belongs to the first century after 
the Nirvlina, and can be traced back to the tradition 
of the first pupils. Even in this form, the same 
question always returns as to the possibility of an 
historical confirmation of the origin of Buddhism, 
even in its main outlines. 

We. shall now give a survey of the Pali canonical 
books. As opposed to the exaggerated representa- 
tions of the size of this literature, Rhys Davids has 
calculated that all these works together would hardly 
b^. twice the size of our Bible, and if the various 
repetitions were deducted it would even be shorter 
than our Bible. The three collections are: Vinaya- 
Pi^aka, the discipline ; Sutta-Pi^aka, the speeches ; 
Abhidhamma-PUaka, containing metaphysic. W e will 
enumerate the books belonging to each collection. 

I. Vinaya-Piteka. 

I. Sutta-Vibhafiga, thfe details of the formulas used 
at the r&timokkha ceremony, which in two parts 
dealt with sins ; a. P&r&gdka, concerning the sins for 
which people were expelled from the community ; b. 
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PMittiya, concerning those for which penance was 
performed. 

2, Khandakas, a. MahsLvagga ; 6 . iTuUavagga ^ 

3. ParivfijrapaitAa, appendix and recapitulation, 
lit Sutta^Pi^aka. 

A number of shorter and longer tracts, divided into 
five collections (Nikayas) and partly claiming to be 
sayings of the master. 

The most important are: Mahaparinibb^na-Sutta, 
the book of the great decease, in which the last words, 
and the death of Buddha are given ; DhammaA;akka- 
ppavattana-Sutta contains the four principal truths 
and other principal outlines of the doctrine ; Texiggsi- 
Sutta, concerning the unfruitfulness of Vedic know- 
ledge^. The last of the five collections (Khuddaka- 
Nikiiya) is counted by some as belonging to the 
Abhidhamma. It \50ntains fifteen works,, amongst 
which are the following : Dhammapada, the path of 
the law or religious sayings, 423 short sentences 
in 26 sections, one of the most popular works, 
containing interesting moral maxims, which Bud- 
dhism has probably adopted rather than produced. 
Kkkn calls the Dhammapada an anthology of pre- 
Buddhistic Hindu sayings. Sutta-Nipata is a collection 
of important and partially very ancient speeches and 
dialogues on the fundamental principles of the teach- 
ing Both works are in verse. 

The collection of the Gatakas is of great interest ; 

^ Ehys Davids and Oldenbjbbq, Vinaya Texts, S. B. E. XIII, XVII, 
XX. 

^ Seven of these chief Suttas are translated by £hys Davids, S. B. E. 
XI. 

® Max Mulleb, Dhammapada j Faubb6ll, Sutta-Ni|4ta, both in the 
S* B. E. X. 
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their number is given as 550 In its present form it 
professes to give moral teaching by means of stories 
about the former existence of Buddha ; but it is quite 
clear that this is only the outward form, in which 
Buddhism has adopted these fables. The antiquity of 
many of these G^takas is proved by the bas-reliefs of 
a sthpa at Bharhut from the time of King Asoka, 
which represent many scenes from these stories, 
in. Abhidhamma-Pi^aka. 

This section contains seven sub-divisions treating of 
the conditions of life, of the elements, and causes. It 
does not seem to be as important as the two others, and 
is not rendered accessible by means of translations. 

Besides these canonical books there are a number 
of other important works belonging to the southern 
church. To these belong the two chronicles of 
Dipavamsa and MahllvaTUsa from 'the fifth cent, a.d., 
which record the events between the Nirvllna, till 
300 A.D. Their historical value has sometimes been 
exaggerated, but still they contain an interesting form 
of tradition. In the. same century lived the famous 
teacher Buddhaghosha, who wrote a series of com- 
mentaries and illustrated the Dhammapada by 
parables There are also certain Singhalese works 
of later date which have been utilised by Spence 
Habdy in his works, amongst which is the important 
discourse between the Greek king Milinda and the 
teacher N&gasena (Milinda Prasna). From Farther 

^ Bhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories or O^Ataka Tales (I. 1880) 
has been translated into English, and later on he added Nid^nAkath^ as 
an introduction. It is a history of the early part of Buddha’s life and 
'works up to the founding of the first monastery. 

^ T. Eogebs, Buddhaghosha’s Parables, translated from the Burmese, 
with intr^uction by Max Mulleb (1870). 
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India we possess a Burmese and Siamese biography 
of Buddha, but the latter goes only as far as the story 
of the temptation 

If we now turn our attention towards the northern 
sources of information, we must first notice the collec- 
tion of Sanskrit works which Brian Houghton 
Hodgson found in Nepal in 1828, and which Burnouf 
used in his chief work^ This literature has the 
same principal divisions as the southern, but differs 
from it in essential points. The canon is not as 
defined and decided, which can be explained by the 
fact that whereas the southern church has only one 
single tradition, or at, least has reached us only in the 
form of that tradition, the northern is divided into 
numerous sects, whose various opinions are shown in 
the literature. Still more extraordinary is the fact 
that real Vinaya texts are not found in the Nepal 
collection; their place is taken by detailed legends 
(Avadanas). The Abhidharma writings are here of 
especial value. To these belong the so-called nine 
Dharmas of Nepal, which are specially honoured. 
They consist of the Pra(/> 7 ap&ramitS;, Ga^zcZavyfiha, 
Dasabhiimlcsvara, Samadhir%a, Lankavat^ra, Sad- 
dharmapun(ifarika, Tathagataguhyaka, Lalitavistara, 
and Suvar/iaprabhasa. Of these the following are 
more especially interesting, Pragf/ 7 apajramita, in three 

^ P. Bigandet, The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese (first pub. in 1858) ; H. Alabaster, Wheel of the Law (1871), 
a free translation, to which the author adds many of his own remarks 
on Buddhism in Siam. 

* B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion 
of Nepal and Tibet ( 1 874). His Miscellaneous Essays (a vols., Tr. Or. S.) 
are interesting owing to his knowledge of the non-Aryan aborigines of 
the country round the Himalayas. ^ 
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editions, the shortest in 8000 articles, a snryey 
of Buddhistic metaphysics ; Saddharmapumiarfka 
treats of one point of doctrine from the standpoint 
of the Mah&y&,na^; Lalitavistara contains part of 
Buddha’s biography, although, of course, it has not 
even the semblance of historical facts Of the other 
works we must mention the Mahavastu, one of the 
principal works of an heretic sect, with numerous 
legends concerning the monastic life of Buddha. 
Another sort of Buddhist writings, which, counting as 
fourth by the side of the Tripifaka, have an impor- 
tant position (like Atharva by the side of the three 
Vedas), are the Tantras (magic books) and the Bhara- 
tiis (magic sayings). 

The northern literature is wider spread than the 
southern. First of all, we must notice the vast literature 
found in Tibet, which contains a number of canonical 
and non-canonical writings, and has been translated 
since the seventh century A. n, from Sanskrit and P^li 
originals. It was an Hungarian, Alexander Csoma, 
from Kdros, who, fancyingjie would find the original 
home of his nation in Upper Asia, in the year 1820 
undertook the journey on foot, and without means, 
and carried it out with heroic endurance and sacrifice. 
To him we owe the first knowledge of the two gigantic 
Tibetan collections; the Kahgyur, consisting of 100 
folio volumes, and the Tangyur, consisting of 225 \ 

^ This has been twice excellently translated by Bttbnouf, Le lotus ’ 
de la bonne loi ; and by Kebn, S. B. E. XXI. 

* Translated by Ph. Ed. Eodoadx, Ann. M. G. VI. 

® He gave a minute analysis of it in the As. Researches 1836, which 
was translated in 1881 by L. Peeb, Ann. M. G. II. We mention the 
following translations and works : Ph, Ed. Fouoaux, Lalitavistara 
(1S47, as we have already seen; he later on translated the same work 
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The Kahgyur has seven principal divisions, of which 
Dulva corresponds to Vinaya, Sherchin to PragrwA- 
p&ramM, Mdo to Shtra, and Rgyud to Tantra. Many 
important parts have been translated or studied, and 
later Tibetan literature has also received attention. 
Contemporaneously with Hodgson and Csoma, J. J. 
Schmidt undertook to open another province of 
Buddhistic literature, and to make known the Mongol 
translations of Sanskrit originals. 

Still more important are the Chinese sources. A 
catalogue published a few years ago of the translations 
from the Tripi^aka mentions 16612 works. Although 
the Chinese works are«translations of southern as well 
as of northern canonical and non-canonical works, yet 
they differ much from the Sanskrit and T?kli books 
known to us, since they almost all without exception 
are derived from oAginals unknown to us, or from 
other editions of them ^ Perhaps of greater im- 

from the Sanskrit original) ; L. Febb, Fragments extraits du Kandjour 
(Ann. M. G. V) ; W. W. Rockhill, Udanavarga (Tr. Or. S. is the 
Tibetan version of the Dhammapada). The life , of the Bnddha and 
the early history of his <Jrder (Tr. Or. S. a collection of historical 
materials from Tibetan sources), Le traite dVhnancipation (li.-H.-p, 
1884, Pratimoksha forms). No less interesting is the collection of 
fables and stories from the Kahgyur, arranged by Schiepner and provided 
with a beautiful introduction. It has been translated into English by 
Ralston, Tibetan tales (Tr. Or. S.). Of later works we mUfet mention 
the following: A, Schiepner, Eine tibetische Lebensbeschreibung 
9 &kjamum*s aus einera Werk des 17. Jahrhunderts im Anszug 
mitgetheilt (1849); T&r^n&tba, also translated by Schtefner (1869), 
Gesohichte des Euddhismus in Indien, a book which ends in 1608 ai^d 
contains the historical transmissions of the northern church. 

^ S. BEifti, Texts from the Buddhist canon commonly known as 
Dhammapada (Tr. Or. S.). A catena of Buddhist scriptures from the 
Chinese (1871). The romantic legend of S^kya Buddha (1875, a 
tramdation of a Chinese translation from the sixth cent, a.d.), J’o-sho- 
hing-tsan»king, a life of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva translated 
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portance than all these translations, are the records 
of the journeys of the Chinese pilgrims, who visited 
India to strengthen their belief in the home of 
Buddhism, and to carry away relics, pictures, and 
more especially, copies of the sacred books. The most 
prominent of these were Fahian (about 400), and 
Sungyun (518), and more especially Hiuentsang, whose 
journey took place from 629-645. His book is most 
valuable, first of all because of the high impression 
which the man himself makes by his endurance, but 
not less by the reports of the geography of the lands 
through which he travelled and the description of the 
state of religion as he found it in India, where he settled 
as a citizen during a stay of some years 

Although translations only of Buddhist works have 
been found in China, and no copies of Sanskrit originals 
brought from India, yet during th6 last few years (since 
1881) Sanskrit works of this kind have been discovered 
in Japan, and have thus opened quite a new path to the 
study of Buddhist writings. To Max Muller, helped 
by a hardworking yUung Buddhist from Japan, 
Bunyiu Nanjio, who was his pupil for some years in 
England, belongs the honour of having first cultivated 
this field 


from Sanscrit into Chinese by Dhannaraksha 420 A.D. (S. B. E, XIX). 
In the introduction Beal gives a survey of tlie various biographies of 
Buddha contained in the Chinese canon. 

^ Stan. Julien, Voyages des phlerins bouddhistes (3 vols., 1853-58, 
vol. I contains a translation of Hiuentsang’ s ] 3 iography, vols. II and 
III, a translation of his book Si-yu-ki) ; »S. Beal, Buddhist records of 
the Western World (2 vols., Tr. Or. S.), • 

* The result of this work is presented in 3 vols. of the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, under the title Buddhist Texts from Japan. 
The Guimet claims to have first drawn attention to the existence 

of Buddhist texts in Japan. 
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The study of all these branches of Buddhist literature 
has given us much original material. But a compara- 
tive study of the various traditions is not as yet far 
enough advanced to throw a thorough light on the 
origin of this religion. We must not trust the ap- 
pearance of historical reliability which is roused by 
the Buddhist tradition ; for a closer inspection shows 
us beyond doubt the unhistorical character of this 
tradition. Here also we by no means stand on a firm 
historical basis, and in the course of this woi'k we shall 
have to point out many contradictory views. 


Chaptjir 71.— The Buddha Iiefirend. 

We must now examine the chief points of the Buddha 
legend. Amongst the northern Buddhists it is usually 
divided into twelve *pcriods, and the accounts taken 
from the southern sources can be fitted into these 
twelve periods without much trouble. These twelve 
periods are: — i. the decision to appear on earth (for 
which the word Avatara is used) ; 2. the conception ; 
3. birth and first years ; 4. marks of special gifts ; 
5. marriage ; 6. flight from his family and the* world; 
7. monastic life ; 8 . struggles with the tempter ; 9. 
victory, by which he attains to supreme wisdom ; 10, 
preaching and the spread of the teaching of the 
redemption; ii. death; 12. cremation of the body, 
and division of the relics. 

I. After the proclamation had gone forth which fore- 
told the lurth of a Buddha, and the gods had made up 
their minds what being was destined to be the future 
Buddha, they all came to him to implore him to appear 
on earth. Then the future Buddha thought oT the 

pp 
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five following points, which he settled : he chose as 
the time of his appearance the actual period of the 
world then going on ; as the part of the world, he 
chose (rambudvipa (India) ; as the country, the cen- 
tral kingdom and its chief town Kapilavastu; aS 
the racQ, the Kshatriya, because they were then the 
most esteemed caste ; and as his mother, the virtuous 
M&y&. 

2. Glorious dreams announced the conception to his 
mother, which was to take place at the time of the 
festival at midsummer. The four divine rulers and 
their wives transported MayS. into the Himalayas, 
where she was bathed, anoinjbed, clotJ:ied, decorated 
with flowers, and placed in a golden grotto. There she 
conceived the future Buddha, in the form of a white 
elephant. fir&.hmans explained this dream to the 
overjoyed king /Suddhodana, by «telling him to expect 
a son, who, if he remained in the world, would become 
a powerful king ; but if on the other hand he chose 
a religious life, would become a world-enlightening 
Buddha. The conception was accompanied by thirty- 
two signs in nature. 

c 3. Ill the grove of Lumbinl under a tree, expected 
by the whole world and adored by the highest gods, 
the Bodhisatva was born. Soon after his birth he was 
welcomed by the old ascetic Devala, who recognised in 
him the unmistakable signs of the future Buddha ; as 
also did the eight Br&hmans, who were present on the 
eighth day when the young prince received the name 
of Siddh&rtha. * . 

4, Numerous events in, the child’s life showed his 
special dignity. At the feast of ploughing he was 
once^left by his nurses under the (?ambu tree> and 
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when they returned, they noticed that whereas all the 
other trees already threw their shadows on the opposite 
side, the foliage of the (?ambu tree still shaded the 
child, who was deep in contemplation. Once when he 
was carried into the temple all the images of the gods 
bowed before him. In school he astonished the 
masters by his mature knowledge. . 

5. From his sixteenth year the prince passed the 
three seasons in three magnificent palaces, surrounded 
by the most beautiful maidens, and with great 
splendour and rejoicings, by which means his father 
hoped to bind him to the world. His wife was the 
beautiful Ya^odhara {or GopS.), whom he had won 
according to the knights* custom in trials of strength, 
in which he had shown his superiority in all \rays. 
She bore him a son called Rilhula. 

6. As the gods saw that the time had come for the 
prince tq forsake the world, they brought about that 
during one of his pleasure trips he should meet the 
four signs, which would- awake in him a feeling of his 
destiny, namely, a man bent with old age, a sick man, a 
corpse, and a monk. The god Indra, at that hour, felt 
his throne, from which the future Buddha was to cast 
him down, becoming warm. Other experiences also 
brought about the prince’s determination to renounce 
his home and the world. A maiden called Kisa 
Gautami, carried away at sight of the prince, in a 
song declared the father, mother, and wife of such a 
beautiful man to be blessed ; but the prince at 6nce 
thought Jbhat real, lasting blessedness was only to be 
attained by the extinction (NirvA^na) of desires, of 
fancies, and the restlessness of the heart. On another 
occasion^ after beautiful dfi^ncing girls had exhibited 

P p 2 
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all their charms before him, after the feast was over . 
he saw them all sleeping, and was filled with disgust 
on seeing that their fascinations had vanished, and 
they were really ugly to look on ; the world seemed to 
him like a burning house from which he must fly as 
soon as possible. One more look at his wife and child, 
and then on his horse Ka-r^^Aaka, and with his faithful 
servant iT/ianda, he leaves the town in midsummer. 
He sends back his horse and servant. It is in vain 
that the tempter Mara tries to turn him from his re- 
solve. An angel brings him the eight things needful 
for a mendicant friar, namely, three bits of raiment, 
a bowl, a knife, a needle, a girdle, and e sieve. 

7. The Eodhisatva begs his way through R%agriha, 
the chief town of Magadha, w^hcre King Bimbisara 
makes him promise that after he has attained the 
dignity of Buddha, he wdll first ‘of all come to him. 
At the house of the teacher Arala Kah\ma, he. becomes 
aware that the knowledge imparted to him by such 
masters, in which he soon attained to perfection, did 
not lead to the real goal. In company with five other 
penitents he goes to Uruvilva, and subjects himself to 
the severest ascetic exercises and the deepest medi- 
tation. When after six years his vitality is almost 
exhausted, he perceives that these practices do not 
lead to the goal in view, and therefore takes better 
food, on which his five companions despise him as a 
renegade. At last the day has come on which the 
prince is to attain to the dignity of a Buddha. .It was 
announced to him by significant events (one of which 
was the gift of a golden bowl from the hands of a 
maiden called Sugktk). Again, as at his birth, accom- 
panies by the gods and genii, the Bodhisatva wanders 
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into the wood and sits down under the tree, under* 
which he is to attain the highest insight. 

8. When the wicked Mkra. saw that the lord had 
seated himself under the tree, he collected a number- 
less army of evil spirits to drive him away from 
thence, and called forth all the terrors of nature to 
annihilate him. But since the Bodhisatva represented 
to himself the ten perfections, he remained untouched. 
As- little also could the three daughters of Mara, 
desire, sorrow, and pleasure, affect him. When finally 
the demon saw that he could not prevent his attaining 
the honour of Buddha, he urged him at once to enter 
NirvliTia, without spreading his teaching; but this 
suggestion was also refused by the Bodhisatva. The 
gods and genii glorified the victory over the tempter 
by singing his praise. 

9. The attainment* of perfect knowledge, by which 
the Bodhisatva became a Buddha, consisted in the 
threefold insight which he attained in three night 
watches. He reviewed everything which had hap- 
pened in former existences, all present conditions, and 
the chain of causes. Then he uttered the famous 
words in which he declared that now, after many 
existences and painful regenerations, he had recognised 
the master builder of the house ; but that he would 
not erect another house since Nirva^ia was already 
attained For seven weeks Buddha dwelt under the 
Bodhi tree, or near it. Then he received nourishment 
from two travelling merchants, who became his first 

‘ The words are to be found in Dharmap, 153, 154. Several trans- 
lations are given by Spence Hardy, Manual, and. ^ (1880), p. 185. 
The words remind us of the teaching of the S&iikhya, when Pftikriti, 
having been seen by Purusha, withdraws and loses all power. 
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disciples. As he doubted whether he would spread 
the truth which he had attained with such diflSculty, 
the highest gods came to him, and implored him 
humbly not to let the word go to destruction; on 
which he promised to preach as Buddha. 

lo. At midsummer Buddha gave his first sermon 
at Benares, where he recommended the five ascetics, 
whose system he had formerly left, and who now 
looked on' him with distrust, to take the middle road 
as far removed from the world in sensual desires, 
as from useless ascetic practices. To the earliest 
scholars besides these five, belonged the following: 
Yasas; a wealthy youth of Benares, dnd the three 
brothers Kasyapa, famous BrS-hmans, who had col- 
lected a thousand pupils round themselves at Uru- 
vilva. For them Buddha gave a sermon on the heat 
of fire which devours everything, so that one ought 
to free oneself from the world. King Bimbis^a was 
rejoiced to receive a visit from Buddha, and accepted 
his teaching. The following are also prominent 
disciples : the two BrS,hmans, /Sariputra and Maudga- 
lyayana; the barber Upali; Ananda, who was with 
difficulty cured of earthly love ; and the rich Anfi^tha- 
pimZika from ^ravasti, in whose garden tradition 
places many speeches of Buddha, and who built in his 
park Getavana the first monastery for his master. 

- On a visit to his native town Kapilavastu, the master, 
reveals his glory to his relations, and many of his 
family accepted his teaching. At Srkv&Bii there lived 
•a rich lady called VMkh&, who was distin^ished as 
a benefactress of Buddha and the monks who followed 
him.^ The famous doctor Givaka at R%agrZha, of 
whose marvellous cures much is told, is known also 
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as a disciple of Buddha. An important determina* 
tion, the evil results of which Buddha at once pro- 
phesied, was that he yielded to the entreaties of his 
aunt Gautam!, who had cared for him in his childhood 
after his mother's early death, in admitting women 
as nuns to the religious life. Not always, however, 
were respect and obedience offered to Buddha, he 
also experienced much contradiction and enmity. 
Thus he had to measure himself in magic arts against 
six Tirthakas or false teachers, amongst whom was 
6r«8»triputra the Nirgrantha (the founder of G^ainism). 
Amongst the monks, there were also some who 
opposed him.# The centre of the opposition was always 
his cousin Devadatta, who under pretext of wishing 
to introduce stricter ascetic rules produced a schism in 
the order, and did much else that wa*s harmful ; he also 
befooled the mind 6f the crown prince of Magadha, 
Agfatasatru, and induced him to murder his father 
Bimbisara. The legend also illustrates the forty 
years of Buddha's activity, with many facts and 
stories which must be omitted in this survey. 

II, In the last months of his eighty years of life, 
Buddha summed up his teaching once again, and gwe 
his pupils, especially Ananda, his last suggestions and 
warnings. He withstood an attempt of the evil one to 
make him vanish before he had imparted these last 
instructions. * But now he could depart in peace, being 
convinced that the truth would live on in his pupils, 
independent of his person.* He died at Kusinarfi*, the 
result of having tasted roast pork, which was offered 
him by the smith Aunda. He had first of all given 
instructions that he desired to be buried like a 
mighty king. In his last warnings he again re- 
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minded his pupils of the destruction to which . all 
compound things are subject, and besought them to 
be indefatigable in their spiritual strivings. After he 
had passed through all the grades of meditation, he 
entered into Nirva^ia. 

12. The Mallas of KusinfirlL took care that his body 
was honoured. It was cremated with great pomp and 
the relics were collected, and many people, even kings, 
tried to procure some. They were divided, and in 
various places chapels were erected to receive them. 

This legendary biography, of which we have given a 
short extract, has been understood and discussed in 
very different forms. We shall .best characterise these 
opposite views, which all have some grain of truth, 
if we consider the historical, mythical, and symbolical 
(or ideal) sides of the legend. The followers of the 
mythical theory do not deny that the existence of 
the Buddhist community presupposes a real founder ; 
but in the legendary biography they can find no 
atom of historical fact. These legends, according to 
them, consist purely of divine myths, and if the Bud- 
dhist ever possessed any recollection of an historical 
founder, this being has now been entirely extin- 
guished by the god. The legend throughout ascribes 
to the Buddha superlative predicates, which it would 
be absurd to think are suitable to an historical 
character. Nor is this really accepted by any one, 
for the students who think that we can trace a few 
historical facts in Buddha’s life, merely state that 
in the legend divine myths and traditions stand side 
by side. It is more especially the Pstli scholars, Rhys 
Davids and Oldenberg, who represent Buddha’s 
life in* an historical light. They take their stand on 
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Till texts, which chiefly contain hoy ta t^piaKa, and 
amongst them also several biographical elements. 
The nortfeera literature is placed by them completely 
in the bacl?:ground. These careful scholars refuse to 
give a detailed biography, and to vindicate the single 
facts of the legend as being historical ; but they consider- 
the outlines and general circumstances of Buddha’s 
life as sufficiently reliable. For although no historical 
proof can be brought forward for these fundamental 
facts, yet they have a certain amount of probability, 
and it would be too daring to explain all historical 
features in the legend as referring mythically to the 
sun and its course. ,Thus SiddhS^rtha was born at 
Kapilavastu of the /Sakya race. His father was 
probably not the mighty king which the legend 
represents him to be, but rather one of the small rulers 
from Northern India. There is no reason for doubt- 
ing the Aryan origin of this ^akya race, and making 
Buddha to be descended from the aborigines, or from 
Mongols, or even from Negro blood. The history of 
his youth, and of his resolution to lead a religious life, 
his inward struggles which preceded the complete 
entrance of knowledge into his soul, may in its chief 
points be founded on history. The tradition of the 
public activity of Buddha may be right in its funda- 
mental facts. The division of the year into a time 
for travelling and a time for resting (the rainy months 
from June till September), the places where he so- 
journed in the kingdoms of Magadha and Kosala, and. 
in the chief towns of which he received, as a gift, 
gardens with the buildings necessary for the order, the 
leading thoughts of his sermons, and the principal 
pupils whom he gained ; in all these points Ve find 
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ourselves on historical ground. We have already 
emphasised the fact that he preached no revolutionary 
social theories, nor opposed himself to the caste of 
Br&hmans. The fundamental truths of Buddhism, 
many striking remarks and sayings which we come 
«,cross in the otherwise dreary Shtras, especially the^ 
conversations from the last months, the most im- 
portant precepts for monks, even the differences 
which existed between the actual monks and the lay 
brethren, and the admission of women to the order ; 
all these may originate from Buddha. The canonical 
writings, which often begin with ‘ Thus have I heard ; 
the master was once,’ &c., are probably often right in 
tracing back what they recount to Buddlia^ himself. 
Thus the southern tradition, gives us, on the whole, 
a picture of his life, which is probable in itself, and 
forms the necessary foundation for an explanation of 
Buddhism. 

But this is entirely opposed by the mythic view. 
Buddha’s biography is said to be true, but it does not 
give the reality of historical facts, but of eternal 
events in nature ; it is an important piece of Aryan 
mythology. Buddha is only the sun-god. an Avat&ra 
of the time-measurer Vish^yiu, and his history often 
runs parallel with that of Krishr^a. These thoughts 
have been very ingeniously developed by Senart 
with reference to certain parts, but in the rather 
diffuse style affected by mythologists. The seven 
•treasures of ifakravartin, and the characteristics of 
the MahSpurusha, have been traced by him to the 
sun-god ; the trees which play such a prominent part 
in the history of Buddha are the cloud trees, and the 
fight with M^a is the storm-myth.* Kern has treated 
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it quite differently; he does not spin out single 
thoughts, but represents all the traits of Buddha’s life 
objectively ; and then explains them in short notices, 
with mathematical terseness and decision, as follows. 
Buddha is the sun ; the iSakya from whom he is 
descended ai’e identical with the Scythians, the 
Huns, the N iebelungen of the German myth ; the ' 
law he preaches is the light ; the places where he 
dwells are stations of the sun ; the people he comes 
in contact with are the planets and stars ; bis Nir- 
vaTia is the setting of the sun. What strikes us in 
Keen’s explanation, is how naturally everything fits 
into this mythical explanation. Buddha, as well 
as the .sun-gods, is commended as a hero and a 
leader; the precise dating of the chief events of 
his life (at midsummer, &c.) seems really to demand 
such an explanation. Whenever the legend mentions 
certain towns, they must not be taken in a geogra- 
phical sense, but they are meant to be astronomical 
points. Although Keen’s work is gi'eatly admired, 
yet most people think he has tried to prove too 
much. He has even drawm the logical but hazardous 
conclusion (which is avoided by Sen art), that ^he 
Buddhists recognised this character of the legend, and 
intentionally elaborated these astronomical riddles. 
However much or little we accept of this mythical ex- 
planation, the acknowledged result of these discoveries, 
■namely that Buddha’s biography is mingled with 
numerous sun-myths, is not denied even by the 
oppon^ts of the mythical theory (Oldenberg, Barth, 
&C.). 

• The followers of these two opposite views recognise 
the symbolical (or ideal) meaning of the legend. All 
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prominent figures in the story are not merely his- 
torical individuals, but also typical personalities: 
even the advocates of the historical character of the 
Buddha legend do not deny this. And just as little 
does the mythologist overlook the fact that this sun- 
god has become an ideal of morality, that his life has , 
become that of a Yati or a Mukta, as described by 
Manu^ and his history a great nionastic ei)ic. In this 
symbolical character, by which the founder becomes 
the representative form for his community, lies the 
starting point of the formation of the Buddhist 
dogmas. 

Chafteb 72. — Bnddlia aooor^UngT to Boj^a. 

The names of Buddha are, for the most part, to be 
regarded as titles which he shares in common with 
others. From the race from which he was descended, 
he was called S£ikya-si7>iha(6'akya-lion), or i'&,kyamuni 
(/Sakya-monk), or Gautama, names to which mytholo- 
gists have given solar explanations. He is also often 
called Bhagavat (the blessed one), (?ina (the conqueror), 
Tathagata and Sugata (the infallible), &c. We must 
dwell rather more on the names Mahapurusha, 
jK'akravartin (Pclli, A’^akkavatti), and Buddha. The 
Mahapurusha or Purushottama is not ‘ The great man,’ 
but the highest being, and as such is well-known in 
BrS,hmanic literature. He is to be recognised by 
thirty-two chief, and eighty minor signs (Laksha^ias), 
which were perceived on the boy Siddh^rtha ATa- 
ki-avartin, originally the chief of a district, has received 
the meaning of ruler of the world. In so far as 

^ BuBNOi?r baa written an article dealing thoroughly with these 
characteristic signs ; Lotus, App. viii ; Senabt gives their mythical ex- 
planation. 
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Buddha is A^akravartin, he is described as ‘ King of 
kings, who rules with equity, lord of the four parts 
of the world, unconquerable,' &c. To him belong 
the seven treasures (ratna) and the four gifts (riddhi), 
the glory of which is nainutely described in the. 
Mahasudassana-Sutta ^ The reason that the word 
ifakravartin -and not Samr% is used for this ideal 
of the ruler of the world, lies in the expression used 
for the preaching of Buddha, namely, to spread the 
Dharma/jakra ; that is, to spread the kingdom of 
the law (this has often been translated by, to turn 
the wheel of law, and mythically this wheel has been 
referred to ^he sun). Rhys Davids has compared 
this title in its political ideal with the name Messiah. 
Nevertheless we must observe that the name iTakra- 
vartin at all events describes a dignity, which Buddha 
in order to become Buddha had renounced. From his 
childhood up, we are told that he would either be a 
Aakravartin on earth, or he would renounce the 
world and become a Buddha. On the other hand, the 
attributes of a magnificent king are .also given to him, 
and he gave his pupils orders to bury him as a ruler of 
the world. , 

The most important title is Buddha (the enlightened). 
We must agi-ee with Kkrn that this theory of enlighten- 
ment is essentially connected with mythical ideas. 
The MahS-vagga begins with a description of Bodhi, 
which Buddha attained under the tree at Uruvilva, and 
which consisted in an insight into the chain of causes. 
This chain, which begins with Avidya (ignorance), 
describes the conditions of an awakening man. As a 

' In S. B. E. XI. The mythical explanation is again given by 
Sekaet, • 
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state of consciousness is preceded by a state of uncon- 
sciousness, light is preceded by darkness, and the 
cosmos by chaos. That all this is based on a con- 
ception of the rising of the sun, was still in the 
recollection of the author- of the Mahsivagga, for he 
ends his description with this comparison ; * as the 
sun illumines the heaven/ The idea that the pre- 
dicates of Buddha are the same as those of the solar 
deities, is not entirely based on an ingenious explana- 
tion of the above-named passage, but it is strongly 
supported by the fact that many of Buddha’s attri- 
butes are applied to other gods also. These attributes 
are arranged in three sets. As Dasabala he possesses 
the ten powers, lists of which are found, with small 
variations in detail, in the northern and the southern 
church, specifying the various attainments of Buddha. 
The eighteen signs of independence likewise originate 
in a knowledge of the past, present, and future, which 
Buddha proves in deed, word, and thought. In these ori- 
ginate the power of his will, of his preaching of the law, 
of his energy, of his meditation, of his wisdom, and of 
his deliverance. The latter is described in the six final 
signs, as freedom from superficiality, noise, uncleamess, 
sentimentality, thoughtlessness, and haste. The third 
set consists of four signs, namely those of assurance 
and trust in himself (Vais&radya), which declare that 
he has attained to the perfect dignity of a Buddha, has 
conquered all evil desires, has recognised everything 
which stands in the way of the attainment of Nirv&?ia, 
and knows everything good. Taken collectively these 
dogmatic definitions describe Buddha as omniscient 
and omnipotent, which shows,* what becomes more 
dear im the later schools of the north, that the con- 
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caption of the Buddha often takes in this religion the 
place of the idea of God. It is different in the de- 
scriptions of Buddha as a monk and a seer, in which 
the Brithmanical ideals of leaving the world and 
obtaining freedom through knowledge are copied, 
though not without certain points of difference. 
The insight of Buddha is that of a seer, who knows 
the truth intuitively, without the help of the philoso- 
phical discussions and schemes of logic of the schools. 
Such knowledge is by no means dependent on 
revelation. 

The position of Buddha is the highest grade, which 
can be attained by long preparation only, in a suc- 
cession of existences.^ Even for this career of the 
Bodhisatva a definite outline is given. Three epochs are 
decirive for a future Buddha, the awakening thought, 
firm determination, and the call. The circumstances 
of this call are more especially dwelt on. The Bodhi- 
satva must meet a living Buddha and offer him a gift, 
which the latter receives with a smile, and at the same 
time announces to the pious giver his future dignity 
as Buddha. Of not less importance than this gift is the 
fact that the Bodhisatva must have practised the ten 
(according to another list six) ParamitS.s in his many 
anterior births. These PllramitS,s are .charity, morality, 
renunciation of the world, wisdom, energy, patience, 
love of truth, firmness in resolutions, friendliness, and 
equanimity. Of the last Buddha more than five hun- 
dred anterior existences are given ; they form the 
oontenti|of the fffi^taka, in which Buddhism has appro- 
priated much of the then existing narrative material. 
In it, the Bodhisatva mostly appears as a hermit, 
king, tree-god, and teacher, but also in varioias other 
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forms, as a noble or ngierchant, a lion, an eagle or 
elephant, and even as a hare and a frog. He is not 
subjected to births in hell, or to be a woman on earth, 
or to be any kind of vermin. It is most touchingly 
told how the Bodhisatva in these existences does 
marvels in charity and self-sacrifice, for he gives up 
everything ; he gives his flesh to feed wild animals, 
and lets his own children be dragged into misery (as 
is told in the popular G'ataka of the king’s son 
Vessantara), so as to attain the dignity of Buddha. 
The difference drawn between the attributes of the 
Bodhisatva and those of Buddha is very important. 
The practice of virtues in which the Bodhisatva excels, 
is no longer necessary for Buddha, for he has grown 
out of this lower grade. The highest Bodhi, in which 
one attains Nirv^?ia, is opposed to these practices, 
as amongst the Brahmans the (?/7anakanrfa is opposed 
to the lower Kannak&.7MZa. This relation,, which is 
so distinctly stamped on the dogma of the Bodhisatva 
and that of Buddha, pervades the whole of Buddhist 
morality. The practice of virtue is only of use so 
long as the higher grade has not yet been reached. 

Not only had Buddha to pass through many 
existences, but he does not even stand alone in his 
dignity of Buddha, for in the different worlds and ages 
of the world, Buddhas follow one another. Twenty- 
four preceded the present Buddha, but in the present 
Kalpa (age of the world) he is the fourth, and the 
present Bodhisatva Maitroya will succeed him. No 
period is therefore without true enlightenn^ent, for 
the teaching of all these Buddhas is identical. In later 
times the, worship of the future Buddhas, at present 
waiting in heaven as Bodhisatvas, becomes more 
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promiobBt. In the north more especially they are 
actually appealed to as gods, more piuticularly 
Ma%usri, who represents wisdom, and Avalokitesvara, 
who represents power. 

Further development has been given to the doctrine 
concerning the Buddha, especially in the northern 
schools. We mustliere mention that a Buddha is not 
only distinguished by the possession of Bodhi, which 
lea^ him into Nirva^ia. The Arhat also, the highest 
among the disciples of Buddha, ceases to be, and is 
exempt from being bom again. He does not possess this 
power of himself, but owes it to the insight given him 
by Buddha. In this, the Pratyeka Buddha is above the 
Arhat, for he possesses this insight in himself, and has 
not received it from someone ejse ; but the Pratyeka 
Buddha has it for himself .only, whereas the Buddha 
radiates it from himself, in order that the world may 
be enlightened and mankind may be set free. 

Olbekbeug has drawn attention to the fact that the 
importance of the person and of the dogma of Buddha 
hardly occupies a central position in Buddhism. In 
the four capital truths there is no mention of Buddha. 
He is not really the redeemer, but the preacher only 
of the redeeming truth ; he himself therefore is 
not indispensable to his community. On the other 
hand, we must notice that in the formula of refuge in 
which the three treasures of Buddhism are mentioned 
(Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha), Buddha takes the 
first place. Many Buddhist texts mention the 
blessing ^connected with a meditation on Buddha, 
with the pronouncing of his name and even with 
the gift of a handful of rice, when ‘ given in his 
name. 


Qq 
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It is difficult to dedde what is original in this 
teaching, and what is of later date. Much is found in 
both sects of the church. Scenes from the (?&.taka, 
as well as from the history of former Buddhas, have 
been discovered on the stupa at Bharhut, which 
speaks for its high antiquity. Wa receive an im- 
pression as if this teaching and the legend are 
only outwardly connected. In the legend itself, the 
mythical and historical elements are held together 
by very slender ties. Even though the mythologists 
have been successful in their great synthesis, the 
historian nevertheless finds himself constrained to ask, 
whether the conversion of so much old material into 
a new edifice does not presuppose an historical 
personality, such as from the southern sources of 
information we should imagine Gautama Buddha to 
have been. 


Chafi’er 73. — Dluunna. 

The highest and most ancient objects of veneration 
which we find in the Buddhist community are the 
three treasures (Triratna), Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha. Kekn has most cleverly combined this 
triad with the three divisions of the Buddhist canon 
and the three Vedas, &c., and has explained it 
mythically as referring to the past, present, and future ; 
to the sun in its rising, zenith, and setting. However 
this may be, we need not here consider the possible 
mythical origin, but only the ecclesiastical meaning 
of this triad. In it, Dharma represents tl^ law or 
doctrine which forms the contents of Buddlia's 
preaching. • This teaching comprises everything, the 
cosmic as well as the ethic order of the world. 
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According to an old saying, TatMgata has taught the 
cause and the end of Dharma. To this, subject belongs 
also the cosmology which has been most fantastically 
developed in Buddhism. In endless chronological 
succession (Asaiikhya) the ages of the world (Kalpas) 
follow one another, and numberless systems of 
worlds (A^akvalas) lie in unmeasured space. Each of 
these iSakvalas has its own earth, sun, and moon. The 
centre of each earth is a mountain of light, Meru, 
round which the four parts of the world group them- 
selves. Besides this, each system has its dwellings of 
the gods, its heaven, its hells ; while in the gaps 
between the ^^Sakvalas lies the Lokantarika hell. 
The worlds are subject to a series of destructions 
and renewals. They are peopled with classes of beings 
(these again can be divided into five categories, gods, 
men, monsters, animals, and dwellers in hell). These 
beings may be said to be so far related to one another, 
because they change their existences with one another 
fi-om the highest to the lowest grade, and only those 
beings who are on the road to Nirvfi./?a are exempt 
from it. 

If we do not dwell longer on this subject, it is npt 
merely because Buddhism has not produced much that 
is peculiar to it ; for the same might be said of the 
doctrine of salvation also, which is in no small degree 
borrowed from the Yoga.^ But one would misjudge 
the character of Buddhism if much weight was laid on 
the cosmologic speculations. Properly speaking the 
Buddhist ought not to occupy himself with such 
things, for philosophical dogmas are hurtful rather 
than useful to him ; they do not further salvation, but 
are rather one of the chains which bind people^ to the 

Qq a 
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world. It is true that this whole cosmology belongs to 
the Dharma, which was known to Buddha, although he 
did not preach it j for he does not wish his disciples 
to enquire into the questions of the finite or infinite 
character of the world, but they are* only to consider 
what encourages sanctity, and brings about, peace and 
enlightenment. Therefore, his teaching is permeated 
throughout by a flavour of salvation. It is compre- 
hended in the four precepts of suffering, the oiigin of 
Suffering, the ceasing of suffering, and the way leading 
to that cessation. It is true that this teaching, which 
does not mean to be philosophical, is certainly not 
popular. Its development consists in abstract series 
of conceptions arrange*d dialectically, which in practice 
lead to a complicated methodism as regards the way to 
salvation. These precepts differ from the philosophical 
schools, whose dogma also tends to salvation, by the 
way in which they are obtained, namely, by the en- 
lightenment of Buddha who communicates them. Let 
us now consider their meaning more minutely. 

The first of the four truths proclaims the universality 
of suffering. The source of this suffering is transi- 
toriness ; since everything is subject to change, there- 
fore suffering is common to all, as birth, age, and 
death are common to all. This tenet of suffering has 
often been wrongly represented. Thus some have 
traced in it the theory that everything is vain, empty, 
and a mere appearance. This idea of nothingness 
was developed in later theological schools, but it is 
foreign to ancient Buddhism. It is also a ncdstake to 
seek the origin of this doctrine of suffering in some 
peculiar evils, either political or social. Because 
Buddha himself was not driven by personal misfor- 
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tun^ to renounce the world, and since it was just in 
his happiest days that the feeling of despair about 
existence came over him, he nowhere offers comfort 
for any special or individual sufferings. It is most 
characteristic how cold the much-praised sympathy 
of Buddha ia He can only comfort the mother who 
bewails her dead child, by sending her to all other 
houses, to discover that every house has its own 
sorrow, and that there are many more dead than 
living. Tbe suffering that Buddha wishes to heal is 
always the general one, never a purely individual 
one. Finally we must notice that the conception 
of Buddhism^is quite, misunderstood, if it is briefly 
described as pessimistic. There is no universal suffering 
(Weltschmerjz), no despair, even no resignation. The 
true Buddhist who knows he is on the way to Nir- 
rkna, has the victorious joy of the redeemed. It is 
true the conception of the world, which the Buddhist 
does not consider desirable, is a very sad one, but 
in this world of decay and suffering he lives as a 
healthy person amongst sick, and enjoys inward 
peace and joy. 

In the second truth, which treats of the cause ^of 
suffering, Buddhism raises a question {as OLUENBERa 
expresses it) as daring as the answer is confused. On 
the whole, however, this answer seems simple and clear: 
the cause of suffering is desire, which tends towards 
enjoyment, a new birth, and pleasure ; the cause 
consists also in an ignorance of the four truths. 
But the^older Pstli sources give a more complicated 
answer, by making the various causes into a chain, 
and this formula of the Nid&nas, in which the ^causes 
of existence (hence of suffering) are deduced from one 
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another, is most difficult to understand \ It runs as 
follows : 1,2. From ignorance (Avigr(/&,) arise con- 
ditions (Sankh&ra ; these are the dispositions which 
determine a future existence). 3. From these conditions 
arises consciousness (Vinn3.7ia, belonging to the as yet 
unborn being). 4. From consciousness arises name 
and form (NS,mar<ipa, that is individuality ; this idea 
is common to Buddhism and the Ved&nta school). 
5. From name and form arise the six senses (Sa/^- 
yatana ; to our five senses Manas is added as the inner 
sense). 6. From the six senses arises contact (Phassa, 
between the senses and the outer world). 7, From 
contact arises sensation (VedsnS., plerfssing and un- 
pleasing). 8. From sensation arises desire or thirst 
(Tariha). 9. From thirst arises strivings (UpMana ; 
this clinging to existence is fourfold, by sensuality, 
error, ritualism, and egoism). 10. From striving 
arises becoming (Bhava). ii. From becoming arises 
birth ((?ati). 12. From birth arises decay and death 

((rar^tnara'Ma). Vice-versa, the abolition of ignorance, 
&c., is described as the freeing from the suflering of 
existence. In detail the succession is more or less 
ait)itrary : thus, for instance, thirst, which really fills 
the eighth place, is sometimes said to be the root of 
all evil in Buddhist writings. If it is asked, what is 
the subject described in these successive stages, the 
simplest answer is that the chain of the Nidfinas 
extends over three births, the second beginning at 
No. 3, and the third at No. ii. The individual who is 
developed from the third to the tenth, from the first con- 

^ This is fully treated by Bubnouf, Oldenbebg, and others ; a short 
notice by B. 0. Childers is of importance; it can be found as an 
appendix to Colebbooke’s Misc. Ess; I, pp. 455-455. 
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Bciousness to the beginning of a new becoming, has its 
predecessor in that being whose ignorance ( i ) is the 
cause of consciousness, and its successor in the being 
of whose ijirth (ii) it is the cause. Thus the chain 
does not really close with No. 12 ; for every existence 
entails another after it, if Nirvam is not attained, 
and this is continued ad infinitum. 

This theory of causality includes two questions: 
that of human individuality and that of the con- 
dition of regeneration. Concerning the first the attri- 
butes and conditions of man are divided into five 
groups (Skandhas). They are: Rfipa (the twenty- 
eight bodily attributes), Vedan^ (the feelings, arranged 
according to the six senses, being either pleasing, 
unpleasing, or indifferent, or sometimes being divided 
into a list of 108 members), SahnS. (abstract thoughts, 
grouped according to the six senses, by which attri- 
butes are perceived), SankhS-ra (conceptions, im- 
pressions, moods, of which fifty-two are enumerated), 
Vinn&iTia (reason, eighty-nine members). In all these 
Skandhas there is nothing lasting ; they are like foam, 
bubbles, mirages. We have here long series of 
transitory conditions, functions, &c., . but there is 
nothing permanent. Individuality is the passing 
combination of the five Skandhas, but there is no 
substantial soul in it. This thought has been 
classically expressed in a dialogue in the Milinda 
Prasna, in which the teacher NS^gasena leads King 
Milinda to understand, that as the parts of the carriage 
in which he drives are not the carriage itself, and 
the word carriage is merely a word, thus the human 
person also can never be seen in the five Skandhas, 
Buddhism (as Oldenbebo has well shown) does not 
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eare for being, but recognises becoming only, which is 
here, as elsewhere, commonly represented by the similes 
of floods of water and flames of fire. We have here 
bdbre 'US, not as in many Brd,hmanical philosophies, 
the substance without* a cause, but the cause without 
a substance. It is for this very denial of the substance 
of the soul that Bhys Davids has praised Buddhism 
so highly. He looks upon the belief in a soul as S' 
form of animism, which still shows itself in highly 
developed religions ; and he considers that to have 
radicall}' broken with it, constitutes the chief merits 
of Buddhist teaching. However this may -be, it is 
quite dear that Buddhism can find a 4 )lace for the 
teaching of transmigration under great limitations 
only. Properly speaking, there is no transmigration 
in Buddhism, because in the dissolution of the Skandhas 
all individuality is entirely destroyed. It is therefore 
only as a concession to popular views that transmigra- 
tion, is recognised, or that, as in the &4takas, the 
actual living individuals are identified with firmer 
beings. In reality there can be no migration of 
souls, as there is no such thing as a ^oul. What 
outlives man is a moral causality, the sum and result 
of his life, through which a new personality arisea 
This power which absolutely governs individud life 
is called Karma. The task set is to annihilate this ' 
Karma, so that it may not cause a new birth. 

The third truth is that of the abolition of suffering, 
or deliverance. The usual word used for it is Kirvft'na, 
the going out, which Kebn again explains mytMcaMw 
as the going down of the sun. But this theorem 
by no means so purely Buddhistic as it is oioSi 
represented. In.dian speculatien often mentions a 
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dBliverance under various names (it is sometimes called 
Hoksha). We have already seen that this, deliverance 
consists in the extinction of consciousness, and likewise 
that it is believed to exist during life, as well as after 
death. For a saint, called Givanmukta, may still dwell 
in the body, and yet in principle be freed from further 
transmigration. All this is the same in Buddhism. 
Nirvana is twofold: Up&disesha, the state of a saint 
who still possesses the five Skandhas, but in, whom the 
desires which chain him to life are extinguished and 
in whom Karma is annihilated, and secondly Anup&- 
disesha, the end of all life at death. Probably in this 
difference psirtly lies the answer to the much contro- 
verted question, whetker Nirvfi,na means utter annihi- 
lation or a state of blessedness. Most people agree with 
Bubnoup, who, taking into account numerous texts of 
tke northern literature, and the negation of the soul 
and of any everlasting being in Buddhism, describes 
NirvAm as utter annihilation. But then others, like 
Ma:!i^ Mulleb and Rhys Davids, have opposed this, 
and have brought forward numerous texts from the 
Dhammapfiifda and other ancient sources, in which 
Nirv&na is described as a blessed state of inw/i.rd 
peace, the happiness of the soul, which feels itself 
free from the bonds of suffering. It is true that this 
last state* is often extolled, and that NirvAiia means 
Ihe blei^feed peace of an Arhats soul,> The former 
opinion is likewise true, which represents annihilation 
in death as the real meaning of Nirv&,na (la mort 
»U9 as Kbbn says). But ofiicial dogma did 

i^ wish to make a choice between these two prin- 
el^l views. This was first thoroughly and finally 
proved by Oldenberg, who brings out the Spirit .of 
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abstention shewn by Buddhism in this as in other 
points. The questions of the ‘ ego/ and whether the 
perfect saint lives on after death or not, remain un* 
answered : for the sublime Buddha has not revealed 
the answer. Thus -the matter remains in suspense, 
and it is interesting to see in one of the northern 
canohical writings that, in the later time of scholastic 
teaching in the northern church, opposite views are 
maintained 

The fourth truth concerning the way of salvation 
forms a supplement to the third, as the second did to 
the first. It describes the numerous practices which 
lead to the goal Theory and practice arej here closely 
united as in medical science and art '(from which, 
according to Kern, many of these schemes are derived), 
and as in Indian philosophy in general, where specula- 
tion and askesis go together. The various meditations, 
practices, and qualities which constitute a pious life 
are given in long lists. Thus the Lalitavistara re- 
cognises io8 of these essential elements of Dharma. 
One of the most important Pali-Suttas (Mah&parinib- 
bana-Sutta) enumerates the so-called seven treasures 
of fhe Dharma, the four severe contemplations, the 
fourfold battle against sin, the four ways to holiness, 
the five moral powers, the five spiritual organs, the 
seven kinds of wisdom, and the supreme eightfold path. 
Of these seven lists, the last only is of great im- 
portance. Another Pali-Sutta is entirely devoted to 
this eightfold path, which opens the eyes, gives insight 
and leads to peace of soul, to the higher knoQvledge, 
to complete enlightenment, and to Nirv^bna. The 
eight branches are, right faith, right determination, 

. ' From^addharma Laiik&vat^, in Bubnouf’s Introd. p. 459. 
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right word, right deed, right life, right endeavour, 
right reflection, and a right self-absorption. But we 
find other practices also, minutely described. Of these, 
the most important are the speculations by which the 
spirit, by suppressing all sinful inclinations (Klesa), 
becomes absorbed in itself, meditates, abstracts, and 
concentrates itself. These practices, which Bud- 
dhism has in common with the Yoga, are called after 
their various kinds and grades, Vimoksha, Sam&dhi, 
Samftpatti ; the most general name being Dhy&na. 
These various grades are given with the most subtle 
differences. That Dhyfina lifts the self-absorbed 
mortal into ■•higher spheres was understood at first 
in a spiritual sense, and was later applied materially 
to higher worlds. 

We can see that an idea of magic plays a part in 
this. We must th^jrefore say a few words on it, and 
take care not to consider everything magic as a de- 
generation, foreign to the character of Buddhism. The 
highest grade on the road of sanctity is distinguished by 
the fact that the Arhat who has attained it, who is freed 
in this life, shares in Nirv^r/a, but at the same time 
disposes of magic powers. In many practices this side 
is very prominent. Some of these practices may be 
especially helpful to meditation : such as the very com- 
plicated art of stopping the breath for a long time, and 
of regulating the breathing, and the dwelling on the 
repulsive form of a corpse, &c. In other exercises, 
the attainment of superhuman power is the stated and 
sole object, as in the curious exercise with the ten 
cosmic circles, or circles of the universe. This practice 
consists in keeping the eyes fixed on a circle of earth, 
water, or fire, and at the same time meditating on 
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the cosmic meaning of this element, till one passes inio 
a magnetic state, and can see the circles equally well 
with closed as with open eyes. Whoever exercises 
these meditations is on the road to attaining super- 
human powers. The cosmic circles have been lost to 
the northern church, in which, on the other hand, 
magic formulas (Dhara'ni) are much used. 

We have already often mentioned the grades in the 
road to sanctity. The more ancient texts do not make 
this theory very prominent, but still it is not altogether 
wanting. Four classes are mentioned, and they are 
briefly characterised as follows. First come the Sota- 
pannas, who have entered the road of sanctity, since 
they have destroyed the three bonds. They are certain 
of future, salvation, but they still have to pass through 
several existences, though they will never again 
enter lower worlds (hells, the world of demons, and the 
animal world). Then follow the SakadS,g8,mis, in 
whom all desires, hatred, and delusions are reduced to 
a minimum ; they only return once more to the world 
Wore attaining the end of suffering. The next grade 
is that of the An4gllmis, who are not born again into 
this, world, but once again into the world of gods, and 
there attain Nirvana. At the head stand those who 
are set free in this life, those who possess NirvS,na, 
and the Arhats to whom belong various superhuman 
powers and attainments (namely, the five Abhi^^iHs). 
The three lower grades are attainable by the lay 
brethren also, but the Arhatship is only attainable 
by monks, and it is not necessary first of all to have 
passed through the lower grades. 

Our representation of Dharma would be imperfect 
without a glance at the morality of Buddhism. We see 
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it partly in all kinds of scholastic precepts, which are 
so elaborate, that people have good reason for speaking 
of the methodism and casuistry of Buddhism ; partly 
also in beautiful maxims and attractive stories. One 
must not eapect to find a uniform character in this 
morality, and here also much that is common property 
to all India has passed into Buddhism. 

We will now consider particular precepts. The most 
important are contained in a decalogue (Dasasila),. 
which, however, does not contain much that is new. 
The first five prohibitions are, to kill no living thing, not 
to steal, not to commit adultery (monks especially were 
to have nothing to do with women), not to tell lies, and 
not to drink intoxicaUng liquors. The five following 
rul^s concerned monks only ; namely to forego meals at 
unusual times, participation in worldly amusements, 
adornment and perfumes, a soft bed, and the accepting 
of money. In a slightly varying decalogue, sins are 
divided into sins of the body, of words, and of thoughts. 
These precepts are worked out in detail very casuis- 
tically As regards the relations also between 
parents and children, masters and pupils, man and wife, 
friends, masters and servants, monks and the laity, 
there are given twice five, or twice six rules. That the 
Buddhist morality has different sides can be clearly seen 
among other things, from the repeated exhortations 
attributed to Buddha, to connect Sam&dhi (absorp- 
tion), 'Pann& (wisdom), and Sila (righteousness), a 
triad, which Rhys Davids compares with faith, 
reason,* and works, in Christianity. The antithesis 
between the active and passive side of moral life 

^ Spbnob Hakdt hhB written most thoroaghly on this subject. 
Manual, obap. x. * 
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in Buddhism is. of the greatest importance. The 
stories of the earlier existences of Buddha, as of other 
Buddhist saints (Pfirtia, Ku^iMa, &c.), contain touching 
examples of benevolence, sympathy, kindness, interest, 
gentleness, charity, and love. The Dhammapada and 
other writings praise such virtues, as for instance 
love which overcomes, hatred, &c. But on the other 
hand, the value of these acts is depreciated. They 
may be useful, but only at a lower preparatory 
stage ; the Bodhisatva practises them, not the Buddha. 
Nay, to consider this active morality as the highest, is 
actually heretical. As Buddhism almost always gives 
prohibitions and not commands, morali^ for a real 
saint or a monk is purely negative ; all doing is a 
bondage from which he is free ; the more he resembles 
a dead being, the higher he has risen. Though it 
is quite true that Buddhist morality has many 
beautiful sides, owing to the seriousness with which 
personal salvation is regarded, and to the battle with 
the tempter Mara, as well as to the teaching of 
virtue, which is preached in word and example, yet 
it also has its dark side in the low value set on 
virtue, on all social conditions, and all practical 
morality. A necessary result of this is the absence 
of all positive sense of duty, a contempt of work, of 
women, and all conditions of a life on earth. The 
object is not to take one^s place in the world, but to 
fly from it. This negative morality so entirely forms 
the essence of Buddhism that it is inconsistent to 
think with Ed. von Hartmann that this peQpliarity 
can be done away with, and that we may expect from 
“0ie Buddhism of the. future any real assistance in the 
positive!*aims of mankind. 
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Chapter 74 . — BaAiglaM, 

Buddha’s community is an order of mendicant 
friars. The true Buddhist has renounced the world, 
not to live as a hermit in complete seclusion, but to 
join some monastic congregation. The usual name 
he bears is Bhikshu, which is better translated by 
monk, member of the order, than by priest. In the 
existence and rules of this order there is nothing 
•foreign to Indian life. The circle of the sons of 
fi^akya was like a school, which was collected round 
some famous Brahman. We have already often 
referred to tjje pious hermite (^ramanas, Sanny^ins, 
or whatever name they had) in a pre-Buddhistic 
age. It was especially peculiar to Buddhism that* 
the circle outlived the founders, and that the pupils, 
even after the death of their teacher, still kept to- 
gether without any visible centre. For the Buddha 
has no successor, the community has no head. The 
mental represtotation of the person of the founder 
may work ^s a motive to individual piety, but 
Buddha really only lives in the teaching preached 
by him. By clinging to this teaching the monks 
free themselves, and have their light in themselves. 
Therefore in the monastic order there is no centralisa- 
tion. No one is responsible for the government of 
the whole ; but the monks who happen to be in the 
same town congregate together. Those from the 
same neighbourhood form a diocese, but they never 
establisji any wider connection. The word of Buddha 
remains the highest authority in the order, and, by 
a common fiction, later rules also were ascribed fo 
him. Amongst the many conditions for th^ success 
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of the order the Mah&parinibbllna-SQtta mentions the 
firm hold on what is handed down from antiquity, 
and the ^rseveranoe in the institutions fixed 1^ 
Buddha. 

It is not difficult to be received into the order. In 
the seventh or eighth year one can be admitted as a 
pupil (/Sramnnera), but one can only be consecrated 
at the age of twenty. The ceremony of ordination 
(UpasampacUb) is very simple. At a meeting of at 
least ten members, the candidate is asked the settled* 
questions, and after they are satisfactorily answered, 
and no one present makes any opposition, he is in- 
troduced by an older monk and received by the 
meeting. The only hierarchy amongst the brethren 
ds owing to seniority in the possession of Arhatship, 
Amongst the questions, the novice is asked as to any 
existing impediments. These last are numerous: a 
murderer of father, mother, or of an Arhat ; those who 
have wounded Buddha or have introduced schism into 
the community'; those whcfsufier from cdHain diseases; 
but principally those who are not sui juris (slaves, 
debtors, soldiers, and those who could not gain per- 
mission from their parents) are not admitted. These 
ordinances are illustrated in detail by all sorts of 
stories. On the other hand, it is quite easy to leave 
the order. A monk in whom sensual desires, desire 
for his relations, or other worldly ties, become too 
strong, or who is troubled by any doubts, is free at 
all times to return to the world. There is so little 
wrong in this, that even as a lay brother he* can be 
on friendly relations with the order. 

The equipment of a monk is most simple. He 
has thrfie Ertides of raiment, an undmr and outer 
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garment, and a cowl; the colour of which is yellow 
in the south and reddish in the noiiih. He ought 
really to make these garments out of dirty rags 
which he has collected, but this rule it seems was not 
generally carried out. Other garment^, shoes and 
sunshades are forbidden luxuries ; but Buddhism pro- 
tested against the custom, common amongst other 
monks, of going about naked. A Bhikshu possesses 
also a razor, a needle, girdle, and sieve so that he may 
not swallow insects in water, and often also a tooth-, 
pick, a rosary, and always a beggar^s cup ; since, whilst 
wandering from house to house amongst rich and 
poor, he musl^ beg for the necessary food. Under no 
circumstances may he accept money, and on his cir- ^ 
cuit for collecting food he must avoid all importu- 
nity ; nay, he must not beg, but only show himself. 
Whilst as a general -rule great moderation in food is 
prescribed, in illness he may take much as medicine 
which is otherwise forbidden. The enumeration of these 
remedies affords us an insight into Indian pharmacy. 

With regard to their dwellings, the command which 
makes it a duty for monks to live under the open sky, 
in a wilderness, or in churchyards under the shadow 
of a tree, gives us no idea of the reality. For now we 
really find monks living together in huts or houses, in 
fine weather as well as during the rainy season, and also 
in monasteries founded by rich patrons and provided 
with great meeting-rooms, store cupboards, dining 
halls, and bath-rooms (Vihara, Sangluirama). The 
wanderipg monks found a reception in these monas- 
teries. In later times at least, the flourishing state of, 
these monasteries, which were often centres of learning, 
is proved by the reports of Chinese pilgrims. We 
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need not empha>size the fact that the monks were not 
occupied with any labour: besides their daily walk 
in seareh of alms, they occupied themselves with 
spiritual practices, especially in that of the Dhy&na, 
and in reading and copying the sacred books. 

Twice* a month, at full moon and new moon, there 
was a meeting of the monks dwelling in the neighbour- 
hood. The order of these meetings is given in the 
Fratimoksha formulas. This word is of uncertain 
meaning, and ijb is explained either as a formula of 
unburdening (especially from the weight of sins by 
confession and absolution), or as a formula of defence 
(armour against the attacks of sin), or more generally 
as an order of the community. At all events the rules 
contained in them date from ancient times, as they 
are almost the same in both divisions of the church* 
At this service the eldest asks questions to which the 
others answer.. It consists of ten parts: — (i) pre- 
liminary questionings as to whether the legal con- 
ditions are present for holding a meeting ; (2) an 
introduction ; (3) treats of which must be punished 
by expulsion from the order ; (4) treats of sins whicji 
ev^ail a temporary expulsion, but later on a re- 
admission ; (5) doubtful cases ; (6) offences for which 
some possession is confiscated; (7) those which in- 
volve penance ; (8) those which have to be confessed ; 
(9) things that are suitable; (10) on the means of 
settling quarrels. As can be seen from the above, 
the object of these meetings is confession ; later it 
became customary to confess beforehand, so ]^hat one 
should not come to the meeting with an unatoned 
guilt. Even then, the recitation of the Fratimoksha 
was usdful to remind the monks of their duties, and to 
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arouse mutual control in the community. We shaU 
not mention the orders in detail. Only monks were ad- 
mitted to the meeting ; but not lay-brothers, novices, 
or nuns. The four chief sins for which one was 
ipso facto and for ever expelled from the order are 
unchastity, theft, murder, and falsely claiming to 
possess the superhuman power and insight of an 
Arhat. Long lists are given of other sins and suitable 
apd unsuitable things, amongst which are numerous 
precepts as to how one must eat, spit, &c. In spite 
of Oldenbebo^s protest, we cannot but consider ‘ this 
earnest and anxious obedience of the law in the 
smallest things as shallow and trivial.’* Once a year, 
at the end of the quiet season, another meeting is held, 
which is called Pav&ra'jm, at which everyone invites 
the brothers who are present to make known to him 
his as yet unatoned sins, so that he may do penance 
for them. 

Although the community is essentially a congrega- 
tion of monks, yet a twofold concession was made by 
the admission of nuns and lay-brothers. We. have 
already seen what a low opinion Buddhism holds 
of women, and this is clearly shown by the manner 
and , way in which orders of nuns were governed. 
The mo:^s and nuns do not form one, but two com- 
munities ; in aU important acts the nuns ai^e subject 
to the monks, and the eight high ordinances which 
refer to them, inculcate above all things the deference 
which they owe to the monks. Their life resembled 
that of tlio monks ; but their number and importance 
were always small as compared with that of the 
monks. 

If the highest object can only be attained by a 
B r 2 
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monastic life, and this is really enjoined for all, we 
can see that it is inconsistent to give the laity a part 
in spiritual possessions. But still this was probably 
so from the very beginning. It stands to reason that 
a congregation of mendicant friars owes its support 
to the kindness of the pious laity ; therefore the 
Buddha legend often praises the charity of wealthy 
householders and princes. But these lay friends of 
the monks formed no actual community. There ^is 
no ceremony by which the Upfi,saka (lay-brother) 
and Up&sik4 (lay-sister) are received as such. They 
may have pronounced the formula of refuge in 
the Triad in the presence of a monk, .but this is not 
received as a recognised act in the laws of the com- 
munity. The five principal commandments are im- 
posed on, or rather recommended to them ; for there 
is no law which watches over tkeir obedience or dis- 
obedience. Every patron of the monks who gives 
them gifts, or invites them to meals, is ipso facto a 
lay-brother. Many warnings in the texts show us 
that it was necessary to protect the lay-brothers against 
greediness and abuse from the monks. But after all, 
tjie monks could do nothing to them ; the only punish- 
ment they could inflict was not to receive any alms 
from them, but to turn their pot upside down. It is 
curious that, this was not done because of moral 
offences, but only because of insults offered to the 
monks or of harm done to the community. If the 
excommunicated person made peace with the com- 
munity, then his gifts were at once received. The 
relationship between the monks and the laity is one 
of the most beautiful sides of Buddhism, The begging 
circuit leads a monk, who has really renounced the 
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world, into the houses of men of the world at regular 
intervals, and to them his appearance is a living sermon 
and a summons tp a higher life. On the*other hand, 
the ideal of lay piety is by no means a high one, 
being measured exclusively according to generosity 
shown to the congregation. 

Actual acts of worship were foreign to original 
Buddhism. The Bhikshu never dreams of woi'shipping 
the gods ; he rather thinks that the gods worship him 
when he is .Arhat. Thus the meetings for confession 
are not acts of religious worship. They can also only 
be attended by monks. But Buddhism has adopted 
several festivals from: customs of other sects, such 

as the celebration of a day of rest four times a month 
(Uposatha), therefore a kind of Sabbath. On these 
days monks preached to the laity, and explained the 
scriptures. Other festivals also, for instance those 
at the beginning of the three seasons, were held by the 
Buddhist in common with other Hindus, whilst the 
chief events in the master s life were commemorated 
every year. But with all this the need of objects of 
worship peculiar to themselves was not satislied, and 
these became a vital question for Buddhism. Tlfe 
worship of such objects is certainly of later date, and 
is looked on as belonging to a lower sphere and 
intended for the laity. The usual liturgic fiction 
ascribes the principal regulations concerning this to 
Buddha himself. Thus Buddha is said to have 
ordered as the four holy places of pilgrimage, the 
localities •whei:o he was bom, where he attained the 
highest knowledge, where he first preached, and« 
where he entered Nirvfina. We must at thewsame'' 
time remark that Kapilavastu, Gaya, Benares, and 
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Kosinagara were already oousidered as sacred anuoigst 
the Hindus. Buddha is also said to have arranged the 
relics which were to he worshipped .into three classes : 
personal relics (iShririka) ; anything that has been 
raised or made in honour of a saint (Uddesaka); 
objects which have been used by a saint (Paribhogika). 
During the period of Chinese pilgrims the worship of 
relics was at its height, and the Singhalese chroniclers 
also tell us much about it. We saw in the account of 
his funeral what great value was laid on the personal 
relics of Buddha. Chapels containing one of these 
relics, or the relics of other saints, are called sthpas, 
and were erected in great ntimberc in Buddhist 
countries, and we also find sanctuaries of different 
kinds, their general name being ifaitya. The ^fts 
consisted mostly of flowers and incense. The foot- 
prints, the shadow, the pot for be^ng, and the 
tooth belonging to Buddha, are more especially wor- 
shipped ; and as late as the year 1858 a great festival 
Was held in Ceylon in honour of this tooth. The 
images of Buddha represent him sitting on a lotus, 
with a veiy peaceful expression. But all this belongs 
more to the later history of Buddhism. We have 
only mentioned the principal facts to show that in 
the long run this religion also could not exist without 
a popular cult. 


Cravieb 76. — BoMUsm la XaCia. 

In our survey of the literature it has alneady been 
noticed how rich, but at the same time how unhis- 
tpric^ are the sources from which a knowledge of 
Buddlust church history must be gathered. The 
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southern tradition is only known t6 us through the 
monks of MahivihUra in Ceylon, whilst the northern 
comes from Tarious sources. But they are both 
almost entirety the opposite of real history. They* 
also vary on the most important points. Thus the 
southern sources tell us of three councils ; the first is 
said to have taken place directly after Buddha’s 
death ; the second, one hundred years later under King 
KAia-Asoka ; and the third, one hundred and eighteen 
years later under Asoka, the Maurya. The northern 
history tells only of one A^oka, and mentions there- 
fore only two councils during this period. The 
account of these church meetings, however, is very 
fabulous. The first ^council was held immediately^ 
after . the master’s death at R&gfagriha. Uhder the 
direction of Ka«yapa five hundred monks were 
present, amongst whom, besides the president, Up&.li 
and Ananda distinguished themselves, because XJp&li 
communicated the ofders of the master as regards 
Vinaya, and Ananda as regards Dbarma. Ananda, 
although one of the most learned, was only admitted 
with diflSculty, because he was not yet an Arhat, and 
also because he had neglected to ask the master^ to 
delay his Nirvana, because he had not asked for 
closer instruction on the primary and secondary 
points of discipline, had recommended the institu- 
tion of an order of nuns, and in his intimate relations 
with Buddha, had been guilty of various oflfences 
of which he could not property justify himself. 
Kben Jbas given a very ingenious mythical ex- 
planation of the whole history of this fet councU^ 
After the setting of the sun (Nirv&m), twilight (Kft.- 
#yapa) prevails* and its natural enemy is tlie moon 
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(Anaada). In this twilight the stars (Arhat) appear, 
and amongst them the moon shines with a superior, 
although borrowed light, and thus there is light in 
•the sky even after sunset. So also the teaching of 
Buddha lives on in the congregation. 

The second council was of greater dogmatic import- 
ance. The Yrigfi sons, monks at Vais^li, had allowed 
greater laxity in ten points than was compatible with 
Buddha’s discipline. After much discussion to and fro 
with numerous famous doctors, they were condemned 
at the council of seven hundred elders at Vaicsali. 
Although this can hardly be an historical event, and 
the ten points of controversy are utterly unimportant, 
yet the account of this second council is of impor- 
tance, because these Vr%i monks who were condemned 
by the Sthavira continued in a later sect, or rather 
because, to explain the schism of these later Mab&- 
sahghikas, the dogmatic fable of this second council 
was invented. 

The history of the church is really that of many 
teachers and patriarchs of the church, who in continual 
succession transmit and support the true teaching. 
Thp accounts given by the northern and southern 
churches are as unlike as possible. The magical 
power of these teachers is chiefly dwelt on, and often 
in the most absurd stories. We feel ourselves on more 
historical ground, from the reign of King A^oka of 
the Maurya dynasty. The council held under him, 
at which under the direction of Tishya Maudgaliputra 
various abuses at the monastery of P^i^aliputra were 
censured, may be put aside as unhistorical. We are 
more interested in the position of the king with 
regard to Buddhism, of which the above-mentioned 
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edicts are proofs. These edicts of King Devanampriya 
Piyadassi, as he there calls himself, do not afford us 
much information of the condition of Buddhism in his 
kingdom. They show us the king not only as patron 
of Buddhism but also of other monastic orders. He 
preaches the greatest toleration in his kingdom and 
protects all religions, although he personally acknow- 
ledges the Buddhistic Dharma, and assures the 
congregation of his sympathy, and presents them 
with treatiscvS on their faith. What induced him thus 
to favour Buddhism, whether political motives or not, 
can hardly be guessed ; anyhow he did more for the 
Buddhist church than Constantine did for the Chris- 
tian. The records tell us that he passed through a wild 
youth, but that after his conversion the spread of 
this faith became very dear to him, and he is even 
said to have erected 84,000 sthpas. Some people 
say that towards ' the end of his reign a reaction set 
in because his extravagant gifts to the congregation 
were ruining the state treasury. The mission to 
Ceylon attributed to him is most important ; he sent 
his son Mahendra thither to plant a twig of the 
sacred Bodhi tree, and later, his daughter to found^ an 
order of nuns. Mahendra became the apostle of the 
island ; as if by magic he converted King Tishya and 
many thousand people. Here also the order became 
powerful and rich, owing to the protection and gifts 
of the princes. Many monasteries were built, amongst 
which later on dissensions arose, especially between the 
oldest pionastery, Mah&vih&ra, and that of Abhayagiri. 
The southern canon, which we possess, is that which 
was settled at a council of the first-mentioned part^ 
The period after the death of Aaoka (aUbut 230 
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B.C.) is (bat of (he spread of Bnddbism in Ceylon, in 
Af^anistau, in Baktiia, and even as far as China. 
The Manryas ruled till about i8o B.c. They were 
followed by the /Subga dynasty, whose founder, 
Pushyamitra, is said to have been opposed to the 
Buddhists. At the same time as the ^SuAgas (i8o- 
70 BiJO.) tiiiere reigned in the north-west of India, as 
well as in Cabul and Baktria, Greek princes, amongst 
whom was Menander (about 150 b.c.). He is mentioned 
as Milinda in the Buddhist texts with gi'eat honour, 
especially on account of his conversations with • the 
teacher NAgasena (who is without any reason identi- 
fied with the famous NAg&r^una). Thos Buddhism, * 
.even in the last centuries before our era, was widely 
spread in these regions as well as in Baktria. 
Towards the middle of the last century b.c. Scythian 
princes established their kingdom in the north-west 
of India. Amongst them, Kanishka (78 a.d.) was 
a follower of -Buddhism. Towards 100 a. d. he sum- 
moned a large council under the presidency of the 
teaQhers FArsva and Yasumitra to fix the canon, 
which was now definitely settled for the northern 
ohurch. This canon, however, was not always re- 
cognised by all pai-ties. The school of Mah&y^a, for 
instance, which we shall now consider, felt the need 
of a canon of its own, which though containing 
several old writings included an entirely new version 
of the teaching, for which even the threefold division 
oft)he Tripitaka no longer suited. 

The nsing of this Mah&yAna school is the most im- 
4)ortant event in Buddhist church history during the 
centuries after Kanishka. From the very beginning 
there h^ existed sects in the church, the number of 
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which is given, more couventioually than rightly, as 
eighteen. We have, for instance, already mentioned 
the split which was said to be the cause of the second 
council. But the importance of these sects becomes 
nothing as compared with the great split amongst the 
followers of the Hina- (small) and the MahSir- (great) 
yftna which took place in the northern church. The 
Hinay&nists or /SrS^vakas (pupils) were the orthodox 
people whose ideal was that of a monastic life. The 
Ma^y&nists, on the other hand, were absorbed in 
deep speculations concerning Buddha’s three bodies, 
concerning voidness and a supreme god (Adibuddha), 
&c. This school w^ often in direct opposition to 
genuine Buddhist conceptions. It often explains'the 
master’s Hirv4m as an illusion only, and makes 
Buddha the god of gods. It is not satisfied with the 
passive monastic I'dcal, but extols the active F&ramit^ 
(above all, charity), and prefers therefore once more 
activity to non-activity. It obliterates the sharp line 
between monks and the laity? and thus works its way 
froin monastic orders towards a real community. It 
distinguishes three paths to salvation (yS,na, vehicles), 
that of the hearer (piety), that of the Pratyekabud- 
dba (philosophy and askesis), and that of the Bodfai- 
satva (kindness towards all beings). Finally (this is 
at least the teaching of the Saddharma Pundarika) 
it makes these three paths run into ike one path of the 
Bodhisatva, which all are destined to enter. It gives 
elevated religious meanings to all sorts of acts, for 
instance, to bathing in the Ganges and to magic arts. 
In both of these two principal divisions, two schools 
can be distinguished. To the Hinay&na belong the 
Vaibh&shikas and the Sautr&ntikas ; the latter cling to 
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the Sfttraa, the former lay most stress on the Abhi* 
dharma writings. They also differ in several questions 
concerning the theory of knowledge, in subtle specula- 
tions on the egOj the non-ego, &c. The MahS^yfl-nists are 
divided into YogAHryas and MMhyamikas, which 
again fall into various sub-divisions. The doctrine of 
the Mstdhyamikas, who deny being and substance, and, 
maintain the nothingness of things, is extreme idealism ^ 
(to be compared with the Vedanta). This system is 
attributed to the great teacher NdgArj/una, who was 
bom about loo a. d. in Southern India, and whose fame 
surpasses that of all other Buddhist teachers, although 
the names of other fathers of the church, such as Arya- 
Sjmga, Aryadeva, DignS^ga, Vasubandhu, and Dharmfi.- 
kritijOf whom much can be found in T&ranS.tha, though 
very little is really historical, are highly honoured. 

We owe authentic reports of the 'state of Buddhism 
to the Chinese pilgrims, Fahian (400 a.b), Sungyun 
(518 A.D.), and Hiuentsang (629 a.b.), who travelled 
over India to strengthen their faith in the father- 
land of their religion, and to bring away from thence 
books and relics. The general importance of these 
travels, especially those of Hiuentsang, has been 
pointed out in our survey of literature. For the most 
part, these pilgrims visited the same districts; but 
Southern India and Ceylon, where Fabian remained 
for some time, and from whence he returned to China 
by sea, was never entered by Hiuentsang, With re- 
gard to the countries between China and India, and to 
Northern India, a comparison of both reports gives us 

’*^'rhe best imd most complete treatment of these schools, as well as 
the diflereiv'e between HinayAna and Mah^^r^na, can be found in 
WAssiuaw*s book. 
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an insight into the development of Buddhism. During 
the two centuries which separate Hiuenhsang firom 
Fahian, Buddhism had on the whole increased. We 
can trace a falling off in a few isolated districts only. 
The Mah&ySinists who in the time of Fahian were in 
the minority, were found by Hiuentsang, who joined 
himself to them with enthusiasm, to be in the majority. 
These books of travel tell us almost too much as re- 
gards monastic life, the pious practices of the monks, 
and likewise on the cult of the people, the great religious 
festivals, the valuable images, and the wonder-working 
relics. But on the development of the teaching they 
tell us far too little. It is true these Chinese never 
neglect to record tire legends which they hear about 
Buddha and the saints on the spot, nor do they allow 
themselves to doubt them. EQuentsang, who was 
praised as a great scholar, may have been a heroic and 
noble character, but certainly not a clear thinker. He 
was, on the contrary, most superstitious, though not 
fanatical. He found the Buddhists everywhere on a 
good footing with the Brahmanic Hindus, and the wor- 
ship of Buddhist saints mixed up with that of Hindu 
gods. The philanthropic institutions mentioned by 
Fahian are most curious. At Piialiputra there were 
hospitals for the sick and poor, especially for strangers 
who came together there for religious festivals. That 
curious Buddhist institution, the animal hospital, was 
also well known. 

It seems that at the time of these Chinese pilgrims 
Buddhism was at its zenith in India. The histoiy of its 
decline is almost entirely concealed in darkness. Bud- 
dhishi had been richly endowed by princes and powerful 
people, both in India and Ceylon, and owed much to 
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itoir protection. This lasted till far into the Middle 
Ages ; the FMa and Sena dynasties in Eastern India . 
($00-1200) still protected this fiuth. No battle vriiil 
Hinduism swept away the powers of the sons of 
iS&kya. Persecutions occurred only in isolated cases ; 
for instance, in Ceylon, when Tamil princes from 
Southern India (where Buddhism never took deep root} 
sometimes invaded it, and also in the north, wheie, 
aocordingto T^odtba, the unbelieving Tirthakas three • 
times fell on the monks, and destroyed their monas- 
teries. But as a rule friendly relations existed. The 
kings of Magadha, for instance, where the Nfdanda 
seminary Nourished, were for the most part keen 
Buddhists, although they afforded equal protection to 
Ihdr sulgects who believed otherwise. This was done 
by King MUlditya (or /M-Harsha), whom Hiuentsang 
found on the thsrone there. But qven Hindu rulers 
were not hostile to the order, and TSr&n&tha mentions 
many Br&hmans as its friends. But the Buddhist and 
Br&hmanic Hindus did not only exercise an outward 
toleration with regard to their faith and life, they 
were alro conscious of a real internal relationship. 
We have often remarked before, how Buddhism from 
its viaty b^;inning retained common Hindu ideas and 
forms of life, and the same may be said of the later 
development of that religion. The general movement 
of Hindu life was shared by Buddhism during the 
eourse of cmituries: its piety is much like that in 
Vishnuitio and particularly in $ivaitio circles. Tan- 
(magic) is common to Buddhist and ^indu 
eonmsmuties during these centuries. E.bbm has drawn 
attSIntiop to the most important points of contact 
between the Saddharma Pundaiika, and the Bhagavad 
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Git&r One enn look on the MaMykna school as 
the Bnddhist form of jSivaism ; and the Binaydnists 
taunted their opponents, saying that they differed in 
no way from ^e ^ivaitic monks. Therefore Buddhism 
sujOfbred more from internal splits than from external 
enemies. The various monasteries in Ceylon and the 
various school in the north were always quarrelling. 
Their enmity and contempt found vent not only in 
words, but often in open quarrels. Another cause 
of the decline of Buddhism seems to have lain in the 
feet that aftM: the series of its great teachers, ending 
with DharmMcWti, Buddhism was no longer a match 
for the superjpr polemic of the great teachers Kum&rila 
and iSahkara (both from the Deccan). The decisive 
blow was struck by the Arabs, and the Buddhists had* 
indeed to suffer many persecutions from the hands 
of Islam. As early as 644 Balkh fell, where only 
a few years before Hiuentsang had admired the glories 
of a famous monastery. In 712 the Arabs appeared 
in Western India (Sindh), and with the fall of Ma- 
gadha (1200) Bud,dhism, according to the opinion of 
TIr&n&tha, came to an end in India ; for the light 
of the true faith only appeared afterwards in these 
districts in isolated cases. Thus we can state as a fact, 
that ibwas the advance of Islam which put an end to 
Buddhism in India. It is impossible, however, to answer 
the question why Buddhism disappeared at this time, 
whilst Hinduism and Gainism weathered the storm. 

Buddhism continued to exist in Nepal and Ceylou^ 
and spr^d itself over many countries (from Mongolia 

' SntKOE Hakot’s Eastern Monacliiam, wltich we hare already 
meikibued, gives an intereBting acamnaiy of the more modem biaiory 
of Biiddhism in Ceylon* ^ 
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to the islands of Java, Bali, and Sumatra). We do 
not here touch on the history of these churches and 
missions; but we must more closely consider two 
peculiar forms which northern Buddhism has assumed 
in Tibet and China. 

Chapteb 76. — BuddliiJim in Tibet (lAmaiem). 

Books of Beference, Besides the second vol. of K6 ppen, the literature 
quoted by him, the original writings translated from the Kahgyur and 
i^angyur, we have still to mention E. Schlagintweit’s Buddhism in 
Tibet (1863, French translation in the Annales du Musde Guimet, III). 

We put aside the fabulous reports of a divine 
origin. The introduction of Buddhism into Tibet 
dates from the seventh centuryt At that time King 
"Srongtsan-Gampo was rulidg. He cared much for the 
mental culture of his people, and owing to the in- 
fluence of, his two wives, of whom one came from 
Nepal and the other from China, he introduced 
Buddhism, on account of which these two princesses 
still enjoy divine honours. During a few succeeding 
centuries, Buddhism did not attain, great success and 
was even persecuted. It was not till the beginning 
of the fifteenth century that the famous Tsonkhapa, 
who founded the monastery of Galdan near Lhassa, 
established the,;present hierarchy. 

The reason tl^t this so-called Lamaism is very 
different from original Buddhism can easily be given. 
To begin with, the religion which was introduced into 
Tibet during the seventh century was no longer the old 
teaching of the monastic order, but the Mah^ylbnistic 
ideas and practices impregnated through and through 
Uy /Sivaism and Tantrism. But the soil on which 
it here^'fell was quite different to that in India. 
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Tlie ;^opl& belonged to another (Mongolian) race and 
stood <m a very low stage of civilisation, wMch up to 
the present day, in the rough hill counixies where 
polyandry still exists, is not quite obliterated. The 
power of Boddbism to adapt itself to different 
requirements, and its civilising powers amongst the 
Mongolians, has often been compared with the history 
of Christianity and its spread amongst the Germans, 
hamaism is paralleled with the Boman church. There 
are radical differences, however, which make the value 
of such a comparison most doubtful. 

A dogma which prevails in the northern church, 
and which li||s at the bottom of Lamalsm, is that of 
the Dhyhni-Buddhas dr the Buddhas of contemplation ^ 
(Dhy&na). As opposed to the Buddhas, who app.ear 
on earth as men (M&nushi-Buddha), these Dhy&ni- 
Buddhas are their types dwelling in heavenly 
spheres. Every Buddha who appears in the lower 
material world is only the apparition of a Dhy&ni- 
Buddha, living in mystic sublimity and pure glory. 
The five Buddhas of the present age of the world (the 
fourth of whom is Gautama and the fifth the Bodhi- 
saiva Maitreya) correspond to five Dhy&ni-Buddh^, 
and these again^ must have their own Bodhisatvas. 
These Dhyhni-Bodhisatvas must be distinguished 
from the real Bodhisatvas (future human Buddhas), 
because they remain in the abstract world of contem- 
plation and never become incarnate. It is their 
function, during the time between the appearance of 
human J^uddhas, to carry nn the work of the former 
Buddha, and to prepare the work of the future one. 
Of ooqrse in these series the fourth Buddha, oorre- 
spom^iBg to the present time, is the most imjwrtant : 
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he is the Dhy4ni-Buddha AmMbha, who is often 
worshipped as the supreme god (although an atheis- 
tical conception of the five DhyS.ni-Buddhas as the 
five elements, or as the five senses also occurs), and 
the DhyS.ni-Bodhisatva PadmapS.7ii or Avalokitesvara 
(Tibetan Chenrisi), who is especially invoked as the 
patron of the country. 

The most characteristic feature in Lamaism is the 
hierarchy, which is based on the idea that the highest 
officials in the church are incarnations of these divine 
beings. Thus the two chief priests, the Grand Lama 
in Farther Tibet (Panchen Rinpoche) and the Dalai- 
Lama at Lhassa, are said to be ^carnations of 
AmitS/bha and Avalokitesvara, i3ie latter also of Tson- 
khapa, whilst other members of the higher clergy 
also are incarnated or born again. The so-called 
Chubilghanic succession, after the death of the Dalai- 
Lama, always points out some child born after nine 
months as a new incarnation. This choice, which was 
formerly made with mantic means by the priests 
themselves, has during the last century come under 
the immediate influence of the Chinese government. 

^With regard to the form of worship, those few 
European travellers who have passed through that 
almost inaccestsable country, and were permitted to 
dwell in Lhassa, have received the impression of its 
great similarity with Roman Catholic ritual. The 
numerous monasteries, with their enormous number 
of monks, church bells, rosaries, images of saints, 
relics, fastings, church music, processions, and ]baptism, 
!^ve given rise to the idea amongst good CatholioB 
that the devil, as a joke, has here furnished a carica- 
ture of Christianity. Besides the already-named 
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objects and practices, we must, in order to describe 
the religious practices of Lamaism, still mention the 
amulets, which, earned in small boxes, belong to the 
wardrobe, and the prayer wheels; which, if set in 
motion by a slight touch or even by water or wind, 
turn a small cylinder containing forms of prayer. 
This produces the same blessed results as if all the 
prayers had been repeated. These prayer machines 
exist by thousands in the simpler form of rods also, on 
which flags with prayers flap in the wind. Generally 
the short sacred form ‘Om mani padme hum’ (usually 
translated, ‘ O jewel in the Lotus, Amen ’) is inscribed 
on them, an<ithis possesses peculiar magic powers. 

The history of the^ Dalai-Lamas begins in the fif-, 
teenth century, and we not only know the names of 
these dignitaries who succeeded each other, but can 
also trace the growth of their temporal power, until 
China put a limit to it. The Dalai-Lama is recognised 
as the head of the church by the Mongolians of Upper 
Asia who were converted to Buddhism, and by a part 
of the Chinese government. Therefore it is important 
for the Chinese government to maintain the seat of 
that spiritual power in dependence. But zealgus 
Lamaists expect a deliverer, who is to shake off the 
foreign yoke. 

Chafter 77 . — BuddMam ia Ohlna. 

Boohs of Reference. Besides the translations of Chinese documents 
already mentioned, the following must be added : S. Beal, Buddhism 
in China (S.P.C.K. 1884, a concise summary) ; J. Edkins, Chinese 
Buddhism (Tr. Or. S. 1880) ; E. J. Eitel, Handbook for the Student of 
Chinese i^ddhism (an alphabetical list of Buddhist names and ex- 
pressions). m 

Although tradition tells us that Buddhism peached 
China several centuries b. c., yet the first reliable 

B Q % 
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date in the history of Chinese Buddhism is 6 l A.x>. 
However, it is probable that even in the second 
century B. o. there was a certain amount of traffic 
between Noribem "India, where Mongolian tribes had 
settled down, and China. At that time a gold idol 
appeared to the emperor Mingti in a dream, and this 
vision, strengthened by reports which had reached him, 
moved him to send an embassy to India to fetch from 
thence books and tpachers. This succeeded, and the 
costly treasure, oairied on a white charger, reached 
the chief town Loyang. Some of these books were 
translated, and during the following centuries fresh 
supplies were brought from India tp strengthen 
, Buddhism in China. Many Indian teachers came 
thither, fired with the desire to convert, and amopgst 
them famous men like Kum&rajdva (+ 400), who 
translated a number of the most ^important Buddhist 
works. At that time temples and monasteries were 
not wanting to the foreign religion, and since 335 the 
Chinese themselves had been allowed to enter the 
order as monks. It is true that Buddhism did not 
always enjoy the protection of the emperors, but had 
tOtpass through severe persecutions. More especially 
under the Tang dynasty (620-907), the fate of the 
monks w^s sulgect to great changes. Some of the 
rulers, of this house were friendly to them, others 
fi gain were so strongly opposed, that there were three 
great persecutions, during which monasteries were 
desfroyed, and thousands of monks were forced to 
re-enter secular life. The reasons of this proceeding 
not far to seek. The monks were occasion- 
ally accused pf misdemeanours or of praotising 
magical arte.. One minister persuaded hia master 
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that tilw usdess lives of so mfuiy monks, vrho widihekl 
their powers from the community and the state, were 
dangerous to i^e state. The monks did not work, but 
lived on gifts; they formed no families, and thus 
ignored the fundamental duty of piety, and their 
conviotions ailo were not in accordance with sound 
principles. . Ifo sense of duty, but fear of hell punish- 
ments or a hope of heavenly salvation, formed their 
motives. It seemed illogical to emphasize this 
desire, whilst on' the other hand the obliteration of 
all desires was striven after. To this was added 
the irresistible argument, that Buddhism was a foreign 
religion and •unsuitable to China, whilst the gross 
supei’stition and worship of relics, &c., which fascinated ■ 
the people, 'made this religion contemptible to the 
educated, even up to the present day. 

These are the oft>st important weapons used in 
China against Buddhism, and firom which the anti- 
thesis between the Indian and Chinese mind can be 
clearly seen. It is not necessary to mention the 
princes who either persecuted or protected Buddhism. 
Ihe great ruler of the Mandshu dynasty, Kanghi 
(seventeenth century), made known his dislike to dt. 
Still Buddhism flourishes in China, and the country 
is covered with sanctuaries, monasteries, pagodas with 
relics, temples, and images. 

Amongst the causes which made Buddhism spread 
and maintain itself in China, we have already men- 
tioned the active intercourse with India. From 
theuM fer centuries, teachers and monks, during the 
decline of Buddhism in India, came in ever-increasing 
numbers to China. But Chinese pilgrims al8<\ .whose 
grei^ness of soul one must admire, brought new food 
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for the faith from India, and aroused new enthusiasm. 
Thus the interest in Buddhist literature was very real 
in China, and there were numerous literary produc- 
tions, mostly translations. It would be wrong to trust 
too much in the depreciatory judgment of Con- 
fucianists, that Buddhism only met the needs of the 
people for superstitious ceremonies and beliefs. On the 
contrary, Buddhist learning as well as mysticism flour- 
ished in China also, and several schools (their number 
is usually said to be flve) gave their own peculiar 
expression to the most abstract philosophical thoughts, 
and the esoteric doctrine was clearly distinguished 
from the popular belief. This last myrtic form was 
. introduced by Bodhidharma, wKo came from Southern 
India to China in 526, and was there regarded as the 
first of the Buddhist patriarchs. In these contem- 
plative schools, of which the LintSl school is the most 
widely spread, abstraction has been parried just as far 
as in Indian Buddhism, namely, to the utter negation 
of another world, and to the statement that ey erything, 
even Buddha and Dharma, exist in the human mind 
only. The Wu-wei sect can be regarded as a branch 
of (this negative tendency : it exists up to the present 
day in Eastern China, and does not develop the old' 
dogma of withdrawal from the world, emptiness, and 
peace of mind in a speculative form, though it carries 
it out in real life, and rejects all positive activity. 
It is from. this that they derive their name, since 
Wu-wei means doing nothing. In this negation Bud- 
dhism agrees with the native Taoism. 

, We can deal briefly with the form of worship. In 
China. ^o, Buddhism is chiefly the worship of 
images and relics. Crowds of people go. for pil- 
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grimages to the great sanctuaries. Such sacred 
places, mouasteries, and temples are numerous, for 
example at Tientai, and on the island of Futo, &c. 
Amongst the lower classes, Buddhism and Taoism 
vie in magic arts to keep oflf evil spirits, or to attain 
salvation in this world or on the other side of the 
tomb. It is of greater importance to turn for a 
moment to the objects of this cult. In religious wor- 
ship, Buddha is almost hidden by Mito (Amit&bha) 
and by Fousa Kwanyin (Bodhisatva Avalokitesvara). 
Mito is represented in a widely spread school (that 
of Tsing-tu, or the pure land) as lord of the western 
paradise, where the good are born again. For that 
purpose it is necessiry to repeat the name of Mito^ 
very , often, and to count it off on a rosary, as then he 
will conduct the faithful over the sea of suffering to 
the shores of the blessed, into the western paradise, 
the glories of which are painted in glowing colours. 
Kwanyin is, if possible, still more popular ; he is the 
god of chaiity (sometimes male, sometimes female), 
and people are persuaded that he hears the petitions* 
of mankind, and is glad to help them in all need. 

At the present day Buddhism is very widely spread 
amongst the Chinese. The three religions, Confu- 
cianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, are not however 
opposed to each other ; they not only live peaceably 
side by side, but do not exclude one another in any 
way. A Chinese, if not a priest or a monk of one of 
these three religions, visits their temples without any 
distinction, and takes part in all the ceremonies. 
This fact has been more fully explained in our section 
on China, Here we need only mention that the 
aristocracy and the government, although holding 
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Beddhism in small esteem^ yet often take {Moi in 
its ceremonies. For the government this is eotmd 
policy, because - tiie many Mongolian and Tibdtan 
subjects make it necessary to be on a good footing 
with Lamaism. In Pekin a lai^ number of liamas 
are supported at the expense of the state. Ilie 
religious tolerance and indifference of the educated, 
as well as a desire for miracles and for salvation 
amongst the people, benefits the non-Lamaistic Bud- 
dhists also. 


IV. HINDUISM, 

Chaftbb 78. — Saiaiiiarx of lt« Hlctoxx aad X4tont«>o. 

Boohs of Reference, As a summary of the history, besides Lassen's 
work, the following can be highly recommended : W. W. Honteb, The 
Indian Empire, its history, people, and products (Tr. Or. S. i8^a). 
For a study of the history of religion we shall mention MoNiKB 
WiLUAMB, Beligious Thou^t and life in India, I ; and B. N. Oust, 
Linguistic and Oriental Essays (Tr. Or. S. 1880). F. NkvE in his 
£poques litt^raires de ITnde (1883) gives a well- written and popular 
r^sum^ of Sanskrit poetry. For the last period of the history of litera- 
ture, so often neglected by Indian scholars, in which the popular 
dialects have driven out ^uskrit, the principal work is Gaboik db 
Tassy, Histoire de la litt^rature Hindouie et Hindoustanie (3 vols. 
and Id. 1871). 

It is not possible to draw a sharp line between the 
Brdrhmanic and the Hinduistic periods ; Buddhism 
does not clearly separate the two. We saw how 
much that was post-Buddhistic had to be incorporated 
into our fiirst chief part, while on the oilier band, the 
Br&bmanic cult still exists. We can mention yarious 
marks which form the special characteristics of 
Uinduism. We must first of all consider extraneous 
'influences. Greeks, Scythians, Arabiafis, Afghans, 
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and KoDgolians entered India mostly from the 
nortb-west, and estoblisbed their dominion there, 
for a longer or shorter period. Perhaps the -part 
which fell dvnring these centuries to the aborigines 
was still more decisive. It may be that the older 
Br&hmanic civilisation also, was not so purely Aryan 
as is often said, at least it is difficult to point out 
what belonged in' it to the aborigines. But in the 
times of Hinduism their . influence is much cleaier. 
The south of India, which was but slightly BrAb- 
manised, gains a formerly unknown importance in 
the development of civilisation, and in the north also 
the lower Bti:^ta assert their influence. Therefore the 
history of the religion of this period is very unlike 
that ,of the former periods, and really treats of some- 
thing totally dissimilar. The religion which was 
treated in the deseription of Br&hmanism consisted 
of sacrificial ritual, speculation, meditation, and the 
practices of individual circles and spheres. In Hin- 
duism we have to • deal more with general wants 
and popular manifestations: instead of the history 
of a priestly cult and monastic forms of life, we have 
to deal with a many-sided popular religion. An im- 
portant conclusion can be drawn from this antithesis. 
As Brdhmanism continued into Hinduistic times, 
mudr that was Hinduistic existed also in BiAhmanic 
times of yore. The Vedic literature gives us no 
picture of popular ideas and customs, but what it 
ignored, existed nevertheless, and the Hinduism of 
later tipies was probably nothing else than the de- 
velopment of these old popular regions. The old 
myths are often only transmitted in works of a late 
date, and therefore much in the new forms of llinduism 
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may be ancient material. Of course this is not 
always the case, and time involves also radical 
changes. Thus during the Hinduistic period a great 
breaking up took place. What is peculiar to this 
period is the formation of sects; and it is in these 
that the religious power of the people is con- 
centrated. With this great variety of forms it is 
difficult to determine the limits of Hinduism. The 
recognition of the authority of the Veda can hardly 
be looked on as such, because, as a matter of fact, in 
most of these religious formations it is ignored. A 
stronger bond is formed by custom (A/oS^ra), which 
follows not only the scriptures but chiefly traditional 
usage. The most important p%trt of custom is the 
institution of caste. There are, as we shall see, various 
currents in these religious sects which are opposed 
to these castes, but as a whole the life of a Hindu is 
governed by this difference in caste. During the 
course of development their number is greatly in- 
creased. At present there are' many hundreds of 
them, whose members cannot intermarry, and cannot 
eat together, &c. Even though at certain great 
religious festivals these barriers are done away with, 
yet in every-day life they are so firmly established, 
that they form a great impediment to any sound social 
and religious development. The Hindu holds firm to 
his caste, and looks proudly down on those unhappy 
mortals who are outside the bonds of caste. These 
people are again divided into various classes, all 
known to us under the general name of Pariahys. 

before we proceed to give the broad outlines of the 
history <jf the religion, it may be best to give a slight 
sketch of the political history, since up till now we 
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have only in passing touched on historical events. 
This history really depends on the foreign rulers who 
succeeded one another. First of all come the Greeks, 
who were on a friendly footing with the Maurya princes 
(the embassy of Megasthenes to iSiandragupta, and 
the treaty between Asoka and Antiochus Theos), wl^o 
during the second century b. c. formed a kingdom in 
the north of India (also in Baktria), which under King 
Menander extended from Cabul to the Jumna. They 
had to withdraw before Scythian invasions, and 
these Tatartic or Mongolian races (Scyths, Sakes, 
in Chinese, Yuetchi) established themselves in India 
during the §rst century b. c. and maintained them- 
selves there till 544 A.D., in spite of strong and 
continual opposition. The most important dynasties 
which ruled during these six centuries in Northern 
India are the 'Sah,» Gupta, and Valabhi dynasties. It 
can easily be understood that the repeated inroads and 
the lasting settlement of these Scythians, who also 
accepted Indian culture and religion (Kanishka was 
a protector of Buddhism), must have strongly in- 
fluenced the population. Therefore many people think 
they can trace the descendants of the Scythiar^ in 
the Jats of the Punjab, as well as in many Rajput 
tribes. At all events these foreign invasions, as well 
as the ever-increasing importance of the non-Aryan 
aborigines during these centuries, gave the people a 
very mixed character. 

In the eighth century the Arabs appeared in Sindh, 
but could not establish a lasting dominion, since the 
brave Rajputs drove them away. On the whole, ^he 
idea that Indi^ fell an easy prey into the hands of 
the Mussulmans is quite wrong. It was not till 
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looo A.b* that Islam established a firm footing in the 
north of India through Mahmud of Qhazna. In the 
Deccah it only assumed the upper hand in the six-* 
teenth century, and could barely exist during one 
hundred years. Islam was never able to break the 
power of Hinduism during any length of time; it 
ruled through the Afghan sway in the Punjab and the 
Mongolian dynasty at Delhi, but the latter knew 
how to propitiate znitive Hinduism with a clever 
policy. To Mahmud of Ghazna there succeeded 
several ^^Turkish and Afghan dynasties, until about 
1400 the great Mongolian deluge under Tamerlane 
devastated India also. The ancient kingdom had 
hardly been re-established when in 1526, Baber, a 
descendant of Tamerlane, again visited India with 
the power of the Mongols, but this time not only to 
destroy, but also to found a kingdom, that of the 
so-called great Mogul at Delhi. The most famous 
emperor was the well-known Akbar (1556-1605), 
whose importance as regards the history of religion 
will be dealt with later on. His successors were 
Jahangir, Shah-Jahan, and Aurangzeb (until 1707). 
After him the decline of the empire commences, and 
the last titular emperor of a once so powerful house 
died in 1862. In the south of India meanwhile (since 
1634), a great power had arisen, that of the Marathas, 
which spread with great rapidity, even as far as 
Bengal and the Punjab, and was only destroyed by 
the English in 1818 after repeated wars. On the 
whole it was not the Mohammedans, but the Hindus 
who offer^ the greatest resistance to the advance of 
the^ power of the English, for the Sildis were only 
conquered in 1848. We shall assume a knowledge ^ 
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tile bistory of European settiements and the Shiglitii 
dominion in India. 

We are still far from possessing fixed dates for the 
histo^ of literature, even in this more historical 
period. When a few years ago, Max MolIiEE assum^ 
a renaissance of literature in the sixth century A.i>. 
during which great classical writers (amongst others 
K&lid&sa) flourished, he had to support this assertion 
by minute critical researct But we can deal shortly 
with this sul^ect, because this literature in most of 
its binnches belongs indirectly only to the history 
<rf religion. There are many scientific books, but 
what Indiar^ wtote on grammar, astronomy, medi- 
<ane, &c., does not ^ome under our consideration.. 
We must also leave the history of drama and lyric 
poetry out of the question. The different collections 
of fairy stories, fables, proverbs, and the importance 
of this Hindu folk-lore for the literature of the world 
would more nearly concern us. But we shall keep 
strictly within our own limits. We have mentioned 
several classes of literature of particular importance to 
ourselves in the first section : for instance, the law- 
books, the philosophical aphorisms, and the Itih^sas 
(epics). But we must still mention the no less im- 
portant Purilnas.' These writings, which together with 
the Itih&sas are sometimes included under the name of 
a fifth Veda, were intended to point out the .road of 
salvation to people incapable of studying the Vedas, 
and derive their materials from great antiquity. 
TheanoientPur&nas are said to have dealt, according 
to an old definition, with five objects : creation', anni- 

' fortned the most important part of a series of lectures with 
long OEmufse* nailed, * India, What can it teach us ? ’ ( 1883). 
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hilation, the renewal of the worlds, god and hero races, 
and the rule of Mann and his successors. But this 
description in no way suits the Pur^iTias which we still 
possess, for their contents are quite different. Although 
they (as well as the Vedas and the MahS^bh^rata) are 
ascribed to Vyasa, they have a rather modem origin. 
According to the most reliable scholars the Bh&gavata- 
PurS^'Ma must have been wiitten in the thirteenth 
century by Vopadeva. There are eighteen of these 
PurS^ms, to which the Upapur^rms are added ; they 
are dedicated to the individual gods like Agni and 
Brahma^. These writings are interesting for two 
reasons. They are a mine of informati<^.n as regards 
mythology, since they contain rich remnants of ancient 
mythic materials. But they are equally important on 
account of their theological speculations. In the form 
in which we possess them they giva us an insight into 
the spiritual life of the sects. The two Pur&rias best 
known to us (Vish^iu-Puraua and Bhagavata-Pura7ia) 
are sources of infonnation for a knowledge of 
Vishnuism. 

Many other works which originate in the sectarian 
cirqles are not yet translated, especially the Tantras 
(books of magic) of the ^ivaits. Their number is 
given as sixty-four. 

Of southern Indian languages, the most important 
works are in TamiP. In Tamil we mostly possess 

* A short analysis of six of these Purftnas is given by. Wilson, 
Worha, vol, iii. He also translated the Vi8h»u-PurlL«a (1840) 
with an introducljon ; the new edition (1864-77) has been considerably 
enriched by F. £. Hall’s additions. We possess another toportant 
Purina (St least, most of it) in a masterly edition, with translation and 
ihfarodaction, .!^ E. Bobnoup, Le Bhagavata Purawa (1840-47). 

® Translations by the missionary, 0 . Gbaul, BibUotheoa Tamulica 
(3 vol*., 1834-56). 
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philosophical woi*ks belonging to the Vedllnta school, 
and a well-known and highly thought of gnomic poem 
with moral sentiments, which cannot be placed later 
than 800 A. D. This is the Kural of the TiiTevalluver, 
containing sayings arranged in chapters, and counsels 
for various people, such as married people, ascetids, 
and princes. 


( JHAPxm 79. — The Great Sectarian Beliglons. 

Boohs of Uefertuce^ For the authorities on the great gods of the 
sects, see Mum. Or. S. T. TV. H. H. Wilson’s Sketch on the Religious 
Sects of the llindus is also classical (Works, vol. i). 

Although five chief sects are generally mentioned, 
there are in reality only two, which are again 
numerously subdivided: that of the Vaishmvas* 
(servants of Vishrtp), and of the /Saivas (servants of 
/Siva). Vishruiism and /Sivaism are the two great 
religions which determine the history of Hinduism, 
Their origin is hidden from us, but is probably to be 
sought for (as LA8SEN thought)in the popular religion 
of ancient times, which is concealed by Brfi,hmanism 
having pushed itself to the fore. Megasthenes found 
the worehip of Dionysos and Herakies widely spreacl in 
the north of India ; in the former we recognise /Siva 
and in the later K?*/sh ua, whose w^orship became united 
with that of Vish>iu. With regard to the q[uestion as 
to how th^se popular cults arose, and in what relation 
they stood to Buddhism, which borrowed so much 
from them, we can only make guesses. We really 
find ourselves on. a firm historical foundatioi^ much 
later ; as regards Vi8h^^uism in about the twelfth 
century, and as regards /Sivaism a few centurieh earlier. 
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Frc«n this* later ^ate* originated the'writings that we 
can put a date tOi and the great teachers of whom we 
]m(>w anything in detail. 

The general character of these sects is one of great 
disintegration and mutability. We find their followers 
divided into many groups, from which again new ones 
are developed, and also in all grades of religious 
development, from the most repulsive forms of rough 
immoral superstition up to the heights of pure specu- 
lation, nay almost of monotheistic piety. If we 
designate these religions with the usual name of sects, 
we do not mean that they were expelled from a great 
church or separated themselves from it, , because they 
diverged from a certain rule of orthodoxy. It is true 
One need not seek far for important points of difference 
between Brahmanism and these sectarian religions ; 
but they can all be explained by the popular character 
of the worship of V ish-nu and fifiva. V arious local form s 
of worship, together with the worship of trees and 
animals, which Br&hmanism ignored, find a home here. 
The great gods here possess a developed personality, 
and the cult does not supersede the gods as in BrSlh- 
manism. But this opposition has never degenerated 
into open hostility. The most famous Briihmanic 
teachers took part also in the rites of Vish1^u and 
Siva, and although the philosophy of the sectarian 
teachers now and then follows its own way, yet it 
always remains under the influence of the Br&hmanic 
schools. Brlthmanism has both maintained and 
strengthened itself by receiving sectarian religions 
wjLthin rits pale. This union manifests itself in the 
doctrine of the Trimfluii, ,the Triad, in which the 
one absolute being is revealed ; namely, as Brahman 
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the creator, Vish?iu the supporter? and >Siva the 
destroyer and renewer. This doctrine, which no 
serious enquiry would any longer compare with the 
Christian dogma of the Trinity, as was formerly often 
done, was never of such importance as was attributed 
to it. It is oftl^p referred to, and is of importance as a 
proof of the eagerness for a bond of union embracing the 
diiferent religions ; but practically Brahma was always 
in the background as an oBject of worship. The Vaish- 
Tmvas regarded Vish^iu, and the /Saivas, /Siva, as the 
highest being, whose rivals were in each case repre- 
sented as subordinate. But we find also that both 
are appealed Jo as equal, as for. instance in a famous 
hymn in the Harivar/isa. Vishtiu-zSiva combined in 
this way is called Hari-hara, and«this worship is still 
very popular in certain districts. 

Vish-nu, in the Rig-veda*is a sun-god, who, less 
important than others, owes his high place in Indian 
religion to the fact that he came in contact with 
Krish^^a, and became assimilated with him. The rich 
mythology and the religious value of the worship of 
Vishnu is almost entirely the result of this meeting ; 
we might .therefore almost as correctly talk of Krish- 
naism as of Vishnuism. The two*most sacred books 
of the Vaish/iava, the Bh^gavata-Purana and the 
Bhagavad-GitS» ^ (the title Bhagavat belongs to Vishnu 

^ We shall only mention one of the many translations of this im- 
portant piece of the Mahdbh&rata, namely, that made by a Hindu, 
KashIkath Trimbak Telang in the S. B. E. VIII. In the intro- 
duction, tries to prove that the poem dates from the time of the 
Upanishads, several centuries B.o., which but a few will agree^o. We 
have already mentioned the translation of Uve BhAgavata-Purana 
Burnouf, a Hindu treatment of the history of Krishna waBjbranslated 
by Tb. Pavie, Kriohna et sa doctrine ( 1852 ). 

T t 
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as well as to Bu<Jdha), are more especially in praise 
of Krishna. The way in which these two are thought 
of as one, can be seen by presenting to^our minds the 
doctrine of the AvatS.ras, or embodiments (the word 
means Descensio, not Incamatio) of Vish 1 ^u. In these 
A.vat§.ras we learn to know Vish7^u as the friend and 
helper, a doctrine which gives the Vaishmvas the 
opportunity not only to prove their tolerance of 
various other divine beings, but also of recognising 
them cheerfully, and of incorporating them into their 
religion, so that even Buddha is considered an Avatara 
of Vish^iu. The number of these Avataras is not 
limited : even the teachers, who are consicjered as incar- 
, nations of the deity, are included, and the series is 
not yet concluded. As a rule their number is given as 
ten. In the four first, Vish-nu assumed the form of an 
animal, *first of all of a fisTi. As such he saved Manu’s 
ship in the great deluge. As a toiiioise, he helped the 
gods to Kft numerous valuable treasures out of the 
sea. As a boar, he conquered an evil demon, and made 
the earth appear again out of the water. As a man- 
lion, he freed the world from the yoke of a cruel tyrant. 
Licthe following age of the world he overcame another 
tyrant in the shape of a dwarf. The sixth embodiment 
was as Para6u-Rama (Rama with an axe), the valiant 
son of a Brahman, who destroyed the supremacy of 
the caste of warriors. The other RAma (R&,matendra, 
the beautiful moonlike Rfi,ma), the husband of SM, 
the enemy of Rfi-var^^a, the hero of the R&m&yana, 
whose name is celebrated throughout India, ^ivas the 
nf^xt kicamation. The eighth was Krishna, the ninth 
Buddh% The tenth is still expected; for when the 
wickedness of the world will have reached its height, 
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then Vishnu will appear as Kalki, on the clouds, to 
punish the wicked and save the good. Whilst we 
here have the idea common under various forms to so 
many religions, of a future saviour, different ideas are 
expressed inthwj other appearances of Vish^iu. In the 
first the cosmogonic flood myth, in the following the 
battle with monsters (demons or men), and in that 
as Buddha, the syncretism of religions is the principal 
factor. The appearance as Kr/sh^m is regarded as the 
highest f not only a part of Vishnu's being is passed 
over to him, but the god himself is fully manifested in 
him. Many of the myths concerning Krishna the 
son of VS,sud^va and Devaki have, as we have already 
mentioned as a result«of the studies of Senart, passed 
over into tho Buddha legend. Those which narrate 
the childhood of the god, how he was brought up by 
peasants and gave iiimself over to the pleasures of 
sensual love with the Gopis, the wives and daughters of 
the cowherds, are much spun out. Radha is especially 
mentioned as his favourite. The story of K/’ish/v-a’s 
youth spent with the daughters of tlie herdsmen forms 
the subject of many erotic poems, whose low sensuality 
‘(^an scarcely l>e concealed by an allegorical or mythical 
explanation of spiritual love, of a desire of the human 
.soul for a union wdth the godhead, as for instance in 
ffayadeva’s Qitagovinda (twelfth century). 

In representing the philosophy ^ of Vishnuism, there 
is always the danger of treating it too systematically. 
Much has been said about tho monotheism of the 


^ A native source of infoniiation in regurd to the history of pj^ilosophy 
under the influence of the sects, is the work of Madhava, The Sar^a- 
darsana-saiLgraha, translated by E. B, Cowell and A. K. Qougu (Tt. 
Or, S.), represents the systems current in the fourteenth century. 

T t 2 , . 
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VtdshnavaSjaiidoertaanly many of thdr doctrines a|peee 
with Sfahkara’s Ved&nta doctrines. Bat, on ther other 
hand, dualism is so deeply rooted in Vishnuism, that 
the opposition to the doctrine of identity (the Advaita 
doctrine) has been represented as the Common fund of 
all its schools. All these remarks, and many others 
also, are only correct when they are taken with their 
mutuSi limitations. Here, as is often the case in 
religious writings, which ar^ rather the Olitpourings of 
the heart than the products of well-sdbooled thought, 
the doctrine is not rounded off, and yes, and no, stand 
closely side by side. The Bhagavad-Gitfi. is one of the 
oldest and most beautiful works of this s^rt of poetical 
religious philosophy. In it Krishna, the highest god- 
head, reveals the secret of his being, and indicates his 
exclusive right to the pious submission and worship 
of his servants. This poem has<liad the greatest in- 
fluence not only on sectarian circles, but on the whole 
Hindu development. We shall only mention a few of 
the many teachers of the Vaishnavas or Bhiigavatas 
(the latter name signifies both the worshippers of 
Vishnu in general, 'and a special sect also). Daring 
th^. twelfth century there lived in the neighbourhood' 
of Madras, a man called R&m&nu^, who developed his 
teaching in opposition to the Ved&ntic theology of 
£fahkara. He distinguished three principles: the 
highest god or tsvara (this is of course Vishnu), the 
individufd souls, and the matmal soulless world. As 
unworthy of the idea of the godhead, be reje^d 
the dogma which represents the absolute with- 
out qualities, and unknowable, and also ihe dogma 
of illusion (M&yd.). To him, on the contrary, the god- 
head is actually present in its images, its embodiments 
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(Biaa&), and its full manifestation (Krish'na),and also 
in its aJl-pervading spirit and its indwelling in the 
human soul. His followers, who are numerous in the 
south, split up into various parties on other contro> 
verted points. In the fourteenth century, Bd>m&nanda 
introduced this doctrine into Bengal, where it likewise 
exercised great influence on popular religion. In this 
school R4ma was especially worshipped, and the Hindu 
treatment of the Mm&yana (by Tulasid^sa in the 
sixteenth century) also emanated from it. Ananda- 
ttrtha (Madhva) went still further than B4m^u^ in 
has opposition to the theory of identity. He was a con- 
temporary ai^d compatriot of BAm3.nu^a’3 and founded 
the sect of the M&dhvas, which was widely spread, 
amongst the Bdlhmans of the sooth. Quite a dif- 
ferent spirit pervaded the doctrine preached by Valla- 
bha in the neighbourhood of Benares. He maintained 
the essential unity of the human soul with the highest 
deity. From which he concluded that the body which 
Contains this divine soul must be caaefully tended, 
and one ought not therefore to ima^ne. that God 
can be served by ascetic practices, but one should 
humour all desires. This teaching was eagerly /ol- 
lowed by the Mah&ra,ga8, who, as representatives of the 
godhead, laid claim to the right of acting the part of 
Knshna with the Gopis, with women in the sanctuary. 
These immoralities, which as late as i86a led to’ a 
famous law-suit in Bombay, roused great opposition 
in India also. At the beginning of this century a 
highly respected Biihman, Svhmi N&r&yana preached, 
witii jgood results, a worship of Vishnu bja mojal 
solidity and purity of life. • , 

These founders of sects are most important. 
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Amongst their followers these Gurus, as the great 
teachers and leaders of sects in Hinduism are called, 
ai-e looked on as far more than mere teachers or 
even mediators between God and* man. They are 
ihe incarnations, the living representatives of the 
godhead, and are overwhelmed with honours. Thus 
the personality of God, as well as man, forms a 
prominent feature of these religions. The people 
live on the stories of saints ; those of the Vaish- 
navas, are set forth in the widely diffused Book of 
Bhakfa (about i6co). This word Bhakti is the 
new road to salvation, recommended by the sects, and 
is moVe minutely described in the Bhakti-Shtra of 
. 5S.)icZilya and in other Vish^mitih writings. The word 
Bhakti can be translated by faith, love and devotion. 
The conception has several shades of meaning. But 
Bhakti must be thoroughly distinguished from the 
two opposite roads of salvation, which we mentioned 
before, namcdy (T>7&na and Karma. Bhakti is neither 
knowledge nor works (ritual or spiritual), but a sur- 
render to the godhead, a piety w^hose essential condition 
is a living representation of its object, and a loving 
understanding between god and his servant. Therefore 
Kama and Kr/shria are more thoroughly * objects of 
Bhakti than Vishnu himself. Bhakti is more oc- 
cupied with the attrjBictive AvatS.ras of Vishnu than 
with the forms of SivfL, although the word is also used 
in the worship of >Slva. There are five forms of this 
loving devotion to the godhead : these are the peaceful 
contemplation of the godhead, slavish obedience, friend- 
ship, childlike love, and fiery love as between man and 
woman.^ Thus the whole scale of human feelings is 
transferred to relationship with the godhead. But in 
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this relationship the god took the initiative. It is he, 
more especially Vishuu as Hama and K^’ish^a, who 
reveals himself to man as helping, blessing, and saving. 
Therefore everything is owed to the preventing grace 
of God ; but here we are met by the question, how 
does man participate in this grace? The school df 
Bam&nuj/a split on this very question, for some of 
them thought that man himself grasps the grace, as a 
young monkey clings to his mother ; whilst the rest 
declared that man is a passive recipient, and that the 
godhead has to do everything, just as a cat places its 
kittens in safety. This controversy has often been com- 
pared to the (Jispute between Gomarists and Arminians. 

Vish^iuism could n«t have become a popular religion 
if it had remained in these higher spheres of specula- 
tion. But it also satisfies very fully the requirements of 
a cult. Vishtiu, or one of these two principal Avataras, 
is present in all sm-ts of images and symbols. Sects 
have appropriated the worship of sphered trees and 
stones. A certain Ammonite (/Salagrama), and the 
Tulasi plant, are especially sacred among the Vaish- 
mvas. Images representing Rama, Krhhim, or Yishnu 
himself with four arras, are worshipped. Certain 
marks on the forehead indicate* the Vaishnava (a 
vertical line in a bright colour) or the /Saiva (three 
horizontal lines drawn in ashes), whilst the symbols 
of the god are often burnt into the breast and arms : 
such as the discus, the club or the shell of Vishnu, the 
trident or the phallus of >Si va. Besides this, the service 
of the god consists in the repetition of short formulas, 
or of one only of the many names which he nossesses 
(Vishnu has looo names, and /Siva 1008). This last 
act, even if done without thought or with a bad 
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tnotive, possesses miraoulous power ; l^e name of tike 
god on title lips of a dying perscm saves hie soul. But 
we have already menti<>ned that virtue in word, deed, 
and thought also is requii^. Initiatory ceremonies, 
at which the Quro hangs the rosary on the child, are 
l^rformed at the age of six', but complete admissicna 
into the community is attained at the age* of twelve. . 

As we observed before, many of these remarks 
refer equally well to the w6rship of Siva., as to that 
of Vishnu. But in many ways the gloomy iS5va 
stands in opposition to the friendly Vishnu. 
two religions, however different; yet on the whole 
agree together, and are not as sharply opposed to one 
another as many of the Vaishnava sects are among 
"themselves. /Sivaism is more deeply rooted in Vedic 
literature than Vishnuism. /S^va has become the 
heir of Budra, whom we find ;n connection with 
the Maruts. This Budra, for instance, is celebrated 
in a curious hymn in the. Ya^ur-veda (/Satarudriya). 
In it he appears as the being who lives on the 
mountains with his followers, and whose protection 
is implored for house and farm, and for all sorts of 
business (even begging and theft). The popularj nay, 
even crude character of this hymn has been especially 
emphasised. Budra is here not the god of a sacer- 
dotal religion, but a lord who reveals himself to herds- 
men and water-bearers. His two sides are here 
already clearly marked : a saviour and redeemer, who 
'^ves pleasure and turns away sorrow, and a terrible 
destroyer, who is justly feared. This Budra l^ves on, 
under ^e names of MaMdeva and /S^va, as a much 
honoured god. Although in modem times tiie wor- 
(dup of Vishnu has become very prominent, yet there 
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ate centuries of Hindu history which ought rather to 
be called -i^vaitic. Their literature is impr^nated Tfith 
iSivaitic ideas, although no classical book contains 
the 'thoughts, of this religion, as the Bhagavad-Qit& 
does for the Vaish-nava. Hiuentsang during the year% of 
his stay in India, only knew Siva worshippers amongst 
the Br&hmaas. But Vishnuism and f^vaism did no|^ 
exclude one another fonnerly,any more than they do at 
the present day. This is proved by the Mah^bhUrata, 
for, though thoroughly impregnated with a Vishnuitic 
spirit, it yet most distinctly advocates £fivaiSm also. 

The teaching of the /Saivas is in many points like 
that of theaV aishnavas. ^iva is the highest god, and 
personally conceived* of as an object of piety, and if 
he does not reveal himself in such Avat&ras as Vishnu, 
yet he is livingly present to his worshippers in 
various forms. Therefore one can here speak of 
Theism with as much, and as little, right as in the 
worship of Vishnu. Besides this The well-known 
Indian philosophical speculations can bo seen in a 
/S'ivaitic dress also. The pluralism of the SdAkhya 
philosophy is foupd also amongst the P^upatas (in 
the south, during the tenth or eleventh century )f and 
the idealistic monism of the Ved^ta in the jS'ivaitic 
schools in Cashmere (from the ninth till the eleventh 
century). 

Let us now consider Siva as a popular god. 
His form is terrible, not loveable. He dwells on 
the KaMsa in the Himalayas with his wife P4rvati, 
and numerous trains of servants (ga'nas) whom he 
keeps under his control, and whose power titreatens 
people wi^ various dangers. He has three eyes, 
serpents round Jus body, and skulls round his neck, 
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said to be symbols of the course of time and of the 
ever disappearing races of men. But his character is 
many-sided. He represents the dissolving, annihilate 
ing power of nature ; the fire of his eye devours, 
hi^ revenge is fearful, and he lives in burial-places. 
Although as such he is dreaded, yet he is blessed 
p|il80, as he who always brings forth what is new, 
as the renewing power of nature. His widest spread 
symbol is the phallus (Lingaj, of which millions exist 
in India, as erected stones, and sanctuaries, or also 
as amulets for private use. However much this 
symbol, with which the female organ (Yoni) often 
occurs, may disgust educated Europeans, yet as a 
whole it docs not seem connected with obscene ideas, 
but rather to symbolise the productive and receptive 
power of nature. It has often been maintained that 
the worship of Lifiga, which was at a later time 
joined to the worship of Siva, dates from a Di-avidian 
people, but KitTEL has denied this, ^^va has yet 
other sides. He is the great Yogi or ascetic, sometimes 
quite naked, covered with ashes, and with plaited hair. 
The great Yogis, who perform incredible things in the 
suppression of nature, and remain standing for years 
motionless on a pillar, &c., worship ^Siva as their 
divine model. This same god is likewise full of learn- 
ing ; he communicated, for instance, his wisdom to the 
grammarian P&uini ; he is a Veda-knowing Brahman, 
invested with the sacred girdle, so that most Brahmans 
up to the present day are devoted to him. Finally 
^iva has also a totally different character: h^ is the 
joy^>u 8 ^mpanion, who traVels hunting across the hills, 
accompanied by wild tipsy hordes, himself given to 
wine and dancing with women. Therefore he satisfies 
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all demands and has followers amongst all grades of 
society. Strict ascetics as well as dissipated hordes ap- 
peal to his example. Amongst his followers there are 
learned BiAhmans and despised popular masses, such 
as the Lifigaites in Southern India, founded in ^e 
twelfth century by Basaba, taking their name from 
their custom of carrying a small phallus as a mean^ 
of protection. ^ 

We have not yet mentioned one ‘of the most 
important sides of ^Sivaism, namely, the worship of 
^^akti or the female clement. This worship is 
certainly not exclusively <Sivaitic. Various kinds 
of female i>eings (the mothers of gods, &c.), are 
worshipped : thus Vishnu has Lakshmt or Svi, and 
Brahma has Sarasvatt, as wives by their sides ; but 
the w'orship of a Mahadevl is nowhere so widespread 
as amongst the iS’aivas. This iSS-ktism has also a 
philosophical background in the idea of the power of 
nature, which produces everything, the Prakv'di of the 
Sankhya philosophy ; but its greatest importance is 
showm in the popular belief and worship, and it ex- 
presses the worst side of this religion. The worship 
of the great goddess who under various names (Paiivati, 
Ambika, UmS., Durgfv, and Kali) is associated wdth 
Siva, often superseded the worship of the god himself. 
The Tantra literature more especially yields the highest 
place to this female divinity. Her worship is on the 
whole gloomy, and the sacrifice of animals, which is 
so hated by the Vaisli7<avas, is common here. KMi is 
a terrible goddess who drinks blood and devours corpses. 
But by several secret performances also (tHbse who 
perform them are called the servants of the left hand), 
people tried to secure the favour of that great goddess. 
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Her worsMp has two sides : sexual excesses aad 
magic arts. With regard to the former, it is not the 
erotic mysticism of the worship of KWsh^a, but the 
worshippers of the goddess do her service in wild 
oigies, men and women, in all sensuality, in the 
enjoyment of spirituous liquors, of meat, and pro- 
paiscuous sensuality. The attainment of superhuman 
powers, to which the Hindq afepires under so many 
forms, is the* object of the worship of the goddess. 
All sorts of magic spells and forms, words and figures, 
even alchemistic experiments, belong to iS&ktism. We 
have already mentioned the magic books (Tantras) 
as being the sacred books of the ^fA>ktas. • 

• There is one thing, more t<f notice before con- 
cluding. The sectarian religions bear their part in 
reducing or dissolving the strict distinction of caste. 
We must be careful in discussing this, as the subject 
is very complicated. It is true that in Hinduism, 
which is so strohgly influenced by sectarian religions, 
caste has remained the foundation of all society, 
and that many circles .of Vaishnavas consist for 
the greater part of Bi^hmans, and that >Siva is 
altogether the god^ of the Brfihmans. But at the 
same time, the popular aspects of these gods are so 
strongly developed, these religions derive so much 
from popular customs of the original inhabitants also, 
and piety in these sects depends so little on a learned 
yr ritual basis on which the privileges of a special 
iaste are founded, that we can rightly attribute to 
hem a tendency to neglect the castes. At the great 
Kri&hti^ festivals people of all grades meet together, 
ind in the orgies of the goddess there is no distinction 
yf classes# Having now given a general survey of the 
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ohsraoter of these sects, and their principial gods, we 
shail hereafter mention all that is essential concerning 
their sanctuaries and acts of worship. 

Chafteb 80. — lPox9ign ZnftiMiiooB. 

• 

Booht of BtfeHnee. We shall only enumerate a few of the numerous 
essays and works relating to this subject : Lassen pays great attention 
to it in his prind^ work, in the chapters in which he gives a detailed^ 
account of the history of cotnmex^pe. Of Webeb’s treatises, we mention 
the following : Die Verbindungen Indiens mit den Lkndem im Westen 
(Ind. Bkiiszeii), and that on Krteshna’s Geburtsfest (Abb. Kon. Ak- 
Berlin 1867). B. Heybel treats of the connection between Buddhism 
and Christianity, in Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen'Verhaltnissen 
aur Buddhasage und Buddhalehre (1882) and Die Buddhalegende und 
das Leben Jesu nach den Evangelien (1884). 

Our cliscusBion bus often touched on a question 
which we have till now left on one side, in order to treat 
it as a whole. It refers, namely, to the relations which 
existed between the Hindus and other nations, and to 
the influence they exercised on one another. With 
regard to the history of religion, this question re- 
solves itself into a series of controverted - points, 
about which wo desire to hear* the most important 
answers. We shall see what great care this subject 
requires. There are certain firmly established jjata. 
It follows fi'om the common origin of the Indo- 
Qermanic, and more particularly of the Indo-Persian 
race, that these related people must have much 
in common both in life and faith. Historical i-ela- 
tions of India with the Greeks can be proved with 
positive witnesses from 300 b. c., with tie Chinese 
from fy;)out the beginning of oar era, and with the 
Arabs from the first century of Islam. Contact nj-ith 
Farther India and the islands of the Arohipelago 
(Java, Sumatra, Bali, and Madura) can be historically 
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proved by reports, as well as by inscriptions found 
there, by monuments and by the influence on language. 
It is also most curious that we can exactly trace the 
spreading of Indian fables and fairy stories towards 
thg west 

On the other hand, many points of contact, about 
which much has been and is still said, can at once be 
put on one side as utterly untenable : for instance, 
when WiLFORD, in a mythical report of a journey 
of .the sage N&rada to the blessed* island of /SVeta- 
dvlpa, discovers a journey to England ; or when a few 
years ago Buddhism was said to have been found 
in Norway (Buddha-Wodan), as well a^ in Mexico. 
Between these two extremes, between what is his- 
torically proved, and what is absurd, there lies the 
wide field of what is possible, of what is more or less 
probable. Here there is a great* danger of being 
deceived by false analogies and attractive parallels; 
but it is equally*wrong to regard all points of contact 
as merely founded in the fancy of students, as it would 
be to accept their truth with too hasty confidence. 
This is the. case as regards the intercourse which is 
saidcto have taken place between Hindus and Somites, 
Babylonians and Phoenicians. Paheographic studies 
have convinced Wsiuui and others, that the Indian 
alphabet is of Semitic origin. Whatever astronomy 
was known to the Hindus they are said to have 
learnt from the Chaldmans, and they are said to have 
borrowed the story of the deluge (^"atap. Bn\hm. I. 8) 

' There is valuable mformation on thie subject in B£NFBr'» three 
vols* Orient und Occident ; in the introductory essay to Rhys David's 
English translation of the (^Atakna ; in an essay by A. Wageneii (dis- 
cussed by Weber, lud. Btudien, III) and in many other publications 
which treat of Folklc^. 
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from the same source. With regard to the latter, the 
story of Manu* and the fish and of the begetting of his 
daughter by a sacrifice are so different from the Baby- 
lonian flood myth, that one can hardly connect the 
two. It is another question, whether Solomoij’s 
voyages to Ophir had not the west coast of India for 
their goal. In Ophir, Lassen has found the land 
of the Abhiras at the mouths of the Indus ; and in 
the treasures which Solomon fetched from thence, he 
recognises Hindu products. The Hebrew word for ape 
is said to point to a Hindu -word (Koph, Kapi). 
But this combination is not even probable ; for most 
people Ophii* on the coast of Arabia or Africa. 
The connection which is said to have taken place 
between India and Pythagoras is of much greater im- 
portance. It is well known that much has been invented 
about Pythagoras' eastern journeys, and therefore the 
doctrine of the migration of souls, the fear of killing 
an anirfial, and the prohibition of th^ eating of beans 
in Pythagorean circles, seemed clearly to point to a 
Hindu origin. On the one hand, however, historical 
proofs of this connection are much too w^eak, and on 
the other hand the system of Pythagoras by no mjeans 
requires such an explanation from extraneous spheres 
of thought. The last attempt also, made to connect 
l*ythagora« with the Hindus (by L. von Schrooer) is 
by no means convincing. 

The most interesting questions relate to Christian 
influence on India, or to Hindu* influence on Chris- 
tianity^ Here the points of comparison are numerous ; 
but it has still to be proved that they rest on* an 
historical foundation. Such a contact is* a priori 
probable, at least during later centuries, in which 
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intereourse between India and*4he '%e(it, botli by 
eential and by the sea, was neyei; in^mi|)ted. 
In Alexandria, in Sym, Persia, and in Indian itself, the 
sons of western ealture and religion came in conteot 
with Hindus. Is it not probable that they exchanged- 
itteas? but what light would these relations throw on 
*tbe history of religion % These questions are answered 
in vOTy different ways. Some people think they have 
; found Buddhist monks in the Therapeutm of Egypt of 
: whom Ebdlo tells us, and who were connected with the 
Essenes of Palestine. These monks are supposed to have 
. formed the channel by which various Buddhist elements 
! came into Judaism and Christianity. But s^ce Lucius’ 

' decisive criticism of the said treatise by Philo, we know 
( that the Therapeutse never existed, but were a fiction 
of much later times. But this does not deny that Is. 
Taylor’s thesis (in his Ancient Christianity), namely, 
that' Christian monastic hfe is of Hindu origin, may 
contain a certain amount of truth, at least with this 
limitation, that possibly the life of Hindu heroiits may 
have helped towards the development of monastic 
ideas in Christianity. But real proofs are wanting to 
enable us to speak with more certainty on this subject. 

Setdel does not' agree with this, for he claims to 
have proved that ancient Chnstian literature, more 
especially evangelical history, is dependent on Buddhist 
sources, To him, without doubt, belongs the credit of 
having defended an opinion with scientific serious- 
ness, which up tin -then had only been defended 
with whimsical fantastic assertions. A sq^es of 
pai|dlelif; taken, from the biographies of Jesus and 
Bnddha, , are made to • support the theory, that 
tire former .made very extmndve use of the latter. 
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Although Seybel’s work has been approved of by 
some poopje, yet his whole work is based on opinions 
of Buddhist sources, and on a criticism of the gospels 
which remain very uncertain. 

Very different from this are Lassen’s careful state- 
ments concerning the influence exercised by Buddhism 
on Gnosticism, Neoplatonism and Manichseism. At^ 
all events one cannot deny, that at the times when 
these religious systems Arose, the knowledge of what 
had taken place in India was to a certain extent widely 
spread. Nor docs Lassen recognise in Buddhist and 
other Hindu philosophical speculations the only source 
of these systems. But according to him the Hindu 
share is of sufficient importance. To it more particu- 
larly belongs the leading idea, namely, the contrast 
between mind and matter. But in this, as in other 
statements which Jie brings forward, Lassen has not 
conceived Hindu thought rightly, and attributes too 
much philosophy to Buddhism. He^also often con- 
siders things as having been borrowed, which might 
quite as well have arisen independently. What hap- 
pened in the case of Manichmism warns us to be 
careful. Eaur, and many after him, made Mani a 
disciple of Buddhism ; a more exatt knowledge of* this 
religious system reduced the share of Buddhism very 
much, and the newest leading works on Mani (by 
Kessler and by Harnack) agree in declaring the 
Buddhist element in Manichjeism, if it exist at all, 
as quite subordinate and unimportant. 

But the opposite opinion also, namely that Christian . 
influences have definitely affected many Hindu ideas, has 
been eagerly defended. Beal, in his Buddhism in China, 
traced much to the influence of Christian missionaries, 
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more espemally in the worahip of ihe Bodhisat^ft- 
‘Ewanyin. Lobinser claims to have found in the 
Bhagavad-Qit&,not merely New Testament conceptions, 
but sentences and expressions exactly copied from the 
New Testament. However, Weber’s discovery was the 
most important ; for he produced numerous Christian 
parallelB to the history and celebration of KWshTm’s 
birth, and recognised the madonna and child in the 
pictures of Krishna on his mother’s lap. The strong 
point in Weber’s theory, however, consists in his 
beUeving that the sectarian piety, especially in Vish- 
nuism, proves its foreign origin by its character. He 
saye that Bhakti and fi^raddhS. are not Hindu, but 
are taken from Christianity ; and that from these arose 
in Hinduism also the intimate relation between the 
personally conceived god and his servant. If this be 
so, then it is of decisive importance, because then the 
deepest thoughts in Hinduism would be of Christian 
origin. But many objections have been raised, and 
not without good reason. Barth has proved that 
jSbuldhS. was required even .in the older litera- 
ture, and more especially that a religion of faith and 
love, and a prominence of Bhakti must necessarily be 
the outcome of the more monotheistic tendency of 
the sects. 


CHAratB 81. — XaUgioiis BvrClopinmt uuAm tlM. XhBumm* ' 


Boots of 'R^etenee. The saored book of Hie Sikhs has hjwn traas- 
lated iato'^ogUsh with introductory eseays by E. Tavun, 

OrutHi or the Holy Soriptorea of the Sikhs (1877). aeoouiy 

of the histoty of this religion is idao given £. Die BeUgion 

der Kklis (1881). With regard to rdigions oonditions in the klngdbm 
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t}i6 Mogoly we must mention : F. A. VOK Koeb^ Kniser Akbar, Fin 
Versuoh fiber die Geeckichte Indien’sim i6 Jabrbundert (a vols. i88o-« 
1885) ; and J>. Shea and A. Tboteb, the Dabietanor School of Manners 
(3 vols. 1843^ translated from the Persian). 

During the period after the Mohammedan settle- 
ment in India^ several sects arose, in which Islam and 
Hinduism are more or less blended. These religions 
had more points of coi\tact than one would at first 
suppose. We have already seen that a monotheistic 
belief was not foreign to the Hindu sects ; and the Islam 
of India, which was influenced by the mysticism of 
sufism, contained a strong trait of pantheism. Therefore 
in some se^ts it is impossible to state exactly whtit 
part each of these tWo sides played. The origins of 
some are also rather indistinct, as is the case with the 
Kabirpanthis, which exist at the present time in Bengal. 
They followed thci example of a certain Kabir, who 
probably lived towai*ds the end of the fifteenth century, 
and seems to have been one of th0 most powerful 
minds amongst the founders of sects. Ho is said to 
have been bom a Mussulman, but later on to have 
Joined Vish^mism. But in his belief in the unity of 
god and in his worship, without difference of castiiwand 
without images, the followers of various religions could, 
aocordingto his teaching, meet one another as brothers. 
His name and his theories are highly praised by the 
Sikhs also, a sect founded in the Piinjaub by a 
contemporary of Kabir. This was Nanak, born in 
1469. He taught the unity of God, who must be 
honoui^d by a pure life, and ho considered the 
diflerences of caste as unessential, although he did jiot 
directly attack their existence. The Sikhs 4)we their- 
importance not to their teaching, but to the part which 
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has fallen to them in history. Their theology as 
•expressed in their sacred book (Adi-Granth), contains 
the most incompatible ideas. The most preponderating 
are those of Hindu origin. No paradise or heaven is 
the object in view, but freedom from transmigration, 
and a dissolution of individual existence. A man acting 
under the influence of one of the three Gu^ms (the 
qualities of kindness, emotion, and darkness known 
from the S£\nkhya and other Hindu systems) is subject 
to new bii-ths. These are abolished by the entire ab- 
sorption in the godhead (this object is called Nirban= 
Nirva?ia). The result of this teaching, which both in 
and out of Buddhism led to a monastic life, is denied 
by the Sikhs, since they -will have nothing to do with 
an ascetic life ; but with their minds clearly set on the 
object, yet still taking part in worldly affairs, they 
wish to be in the w^orld, though not cf the world. Their 
conception of god is likewise not uniform and complete 
in itself. The Inghest being, called Hari, Govind, &c,, 
is described sometimes as the absolute being, in 
language and with the imagery of pantheism, and 
sometimes as a conscious pei’sonality. The Sikhs have 
the ^vorship of their teachers and leaders in common 
with many religious sects, but nowhere else, practically 
and theoretically, is higher authority conceded to the 
Guru, or more complete obedience ofiered, than to 
Nanak and his descendants. These descendants are 
not merely incarnations of Nanak, for they are abso- 
lutely deified, and their word suffices to bring about 
a union with Hari. The first Gurus were^ rather 
uni^pipoftant people, who, it is true, collected pupils 
around themselves, but did not give to the community 
of the Sikhs a recognised position. It was the fourth 
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Guru who gave to the sects a centre in the temple 
whose golden domes, at the present day, still gleam in 
the sacred pond at Amritsar, The fifth Guru, Arjun 
(1581-1616), was a cultivated man, who collected the 
Adi-Granth, to which he himself made numerous 
poetical arklitions. Under him the Sikhs first became 
of political importance and came in conflict with Mo- 
hammedan power. Tra(^tion lays the blame of Arjun s 
death on the Mogol- Under his sons the Sikhs took 
up arms, and since then they have lived in continual 
warfare with the Mohammedans. During these wars, 
which lasted over one century, they developed a fana- 
ticism and Jill exclusiveness which are quite foreign to 
all other Hindu sect^ This warfare reached its clima^x 
under the tenth Guru, Govind-Singh, the contemporary 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb. He added an appendix of 
w^ar-songs to tlie sacred 'svritings, to fire the courage of 
the Sikhs. This w’^ork, ‘ the Granth of the tenth King,’ 
has not however maintained its portion as a sacred 
book. Govind-Singh gave his subjects a firmer 
political and military organisation. When he died in 
1 708, he had not appointed a succcssoi-, so that with 
him the succession of the Gurus came to an end.* He 
was the true founder of the nationality of the Sikhs. 
He united them by a simple ceremony of consecration 
(Pahul), into a closely joined community (Khalsa). and 
thus brought about their complete severance from the 
Mohammedans, as well as from the Hindus. When 
therefore in the last century the Mogol kingdom 
broke yp, the Sikhs in the Punjaub, as well as the ilah- 
rattas in the Deccan, became heirs to theiV po^ er. 
Internal cUsputes would have destroyed thq Sikhs, if 
an energetic man had not arisen, who knew how 
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to enforce their unity. This was Banjit Singh (1780- 
*3839), who founded an empire at I*hore, whidx has * 
caused much trouble to England, and was only finally 
conquered after two wars, in 1849. At the present day 
there are in the Punjaub about two million believers in 
the Sikh religion. 

It must not be concluded .from the above, that the 
empre of the great Mogol ^fjras a strong bulwark of 
Mohammedan orthodoxy. This would be a priori 
improbable. The imperial house was of Mongolian 
ori^m, and the Mongolian conquerors of the middle 
ages were generally distinguished by religious large- 
heattedness. Various creeds received reception and 
attantion from them. ‘ God in heaven and the Khan 
on earth ’ was their motto. Although the great 
Mogols of Delhi had become Mussulmans, yet great mai 
for this religion caimot be ascribed 'to them, and their 
subjects for the most part belonged to Hinduism. On 
this soil the religious activity of the famous Akbar 
developed. This emperor occupied himself greatly 
with various religions. -He was brought up in Islam,' 
but surrounded himself with Hindu sagos and poets, 
and /^ose most of his ministers from among his I^du 
subjects. The community of the Farsis also attracted 
him greatly, and with great trouble, he procured 
a priest to instruct him in the doctlihe of Mazdeim. 
Finally he paid g^eat attention to Christianity, and 
F&rtuguese missionaries attained a high position at his 
couirt. Akbar has been honoured as a forerunner of 
the studies of the comparative science of rdigioii, hut 
he hardly possessed a scientific interest, in the modem 
sense of •the word. A busy life and a profound 
religious disposition caused him to seek in various 
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rdigions what answered bis requirements; but the 
SbiperOT was wise and prudent enough to recognise 
idmt a stSite whose subjects differed as mu<di in belief 
as in race must depend on religious toleration. The 
principal rdigions attracted him in various ways : the 
moiiotheism of Islam, the deep thoughtful symbols 'of 
HinduisiB, the fire and sun woiship of the Farsis, and 
the moral greatness of the* figure of Jesus (although 
Christiaa dogmas did ndt appeal to him). He thought 
that one should and must pray to God in all sorts of 
ways, and took paii in the religious customs of various 
religions.. Nevertheless he strove to comprehend the 
essence of truth, which he recognised everywhere, in a 
new religion. Supported by his minister Abu’l Fazl, 
he organised the divine religion (Din-IlAhi) in .which 
the unity of God, the development of the divine life in 
the world, and transmigration form the chief dogmas. 
Special cult was paid to the sun, at which the king 
officiated. As head of the religion he occupied a 
peculiar position, and the faith of the Ilahiah found 
expression in this confession : ‘ There is no God but 
Allah, and Akbar is Allah’s Kalif.’ The new religion 
barely survived its founder, but in it we find the 
characteristics of many newer Hi'hdu forms of belief : 
such as a Unitarian conception of God, which did not 
however renounce pantheism, the authority of the 
founder or teacher, and moral earnestness, llie reign 
of Akbar was especially distingtfished by this last 
feature. To avoid evil was to lum the centre of all 
religii^, and all honour is due to him, because he 
energetically opposed duld marriages, and the btuning 
of widows, the two great evils of Indian dvilisalbion. 
We possess an interesting witness of the eMectic and 
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syncretistic spirit of this age in the work of a man who 
had travelled ipuch. This was Mohsan Fani, who 
lived during the seventeenth century, and gave us 
a detailed account of the various religions which 
he became acquainted with, in his Dabistan. He 
distinguishes twelve, and he mentions as the five prin- 
cipal religions those of Parsism, Hinduism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. It is of great value to possess 
the impressions of an educated contemporary con- 
cerning the condition of these religions during the 
seventeenth century in India. 

We have treated the most important, but by no 
means all the religious reforms of the Hinduistic 
period. The number of teachers who founded a 
school, sect or religion (these names are not strictly 
defined) was great, but their organisations often 
lasted only for one generation, tq be then resolved 
into other forms. 

Chapter 82. — The Tovm of Worship. 

The forms of womhip in India are as numerous as 
the dogmas and myths. From a religious, as well as 
from a social standpoint, all forms and grades of lifq 
are here found side by side. In this country, which can 
show such an ancient civilisation, and where power- 
ful kingdoms have flourished, there has never been a 
feeling of united nationality. The communal constitu- 
tion which really belongs to prehistoric times, when 
smaller groups were held together by blood-relation- 
ship or a common worship, exists there to the present 
day. This explains the absence of a national religion 
and the ^eat division into sects. In the religious 
life also we are met by the same variety. Side by 
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side there exist masses, not even raised above the 
coarsest fetishism, and educated people who are* pure 
theists, and submit to various acts of worship, 
knowing that the one god can be worshipped in 
many ways, and under many forms. In thoughts 
and customs the Hindu unites the most ancient ahd 
modem elements: such as ancient Brahmanic rites 
originating in the Vedas, and customS taken over from 
Buddhism, or peculiar fo the sectarian religions, or 
originating with the aborigines, or formed under the 
influence of Islam. All this mixed up together forms 
the Hindu religion ; in it everything is compatible and 
everything flows together. Even where religious 
communities have remained apart, they are tolerant 
pf each other and often have their religious places In 
common. Benares, the sacred town of the Hindus, 
tlie real centre of^^ivaism, is famous for its numerous 
and wealthy mosques. In Ceylon, on the summit of 
Adam’s Peak, the Buddhists worship, the impression 
of Buddha’s foot, the ^"ivaits, that of their god, and 
the Mussulmans, a relic of Adam. And again in the 
north, Mussulmans, Sikhs, and Hindus have Sakhi 
Sarwar, the sacred place of pilgrimage, in common. 

No one can blame us for mot mentionin|^ the 
numerous gods, spmts and objects of worship in 
detail ; for many are known to us by what we have 
already said. The ancient Vedic gods, such as Agni, 
Indi'a, and Varuna, are still adored, especially in do- 
mestic worship. The ^SVMdha ceremonies for ances- 
tors still occupy an important place. But the great 
gods of the sects are really dearest to the -hearts of 
the pious. These ai’o Vish?ai (as Rslma, and Kr/sh/m), 
Siva with his son Qanem (or Ga^iapati). The sun is 
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fklso zealously worshipped. Many spirits, vampires 
and demons also, play a great part under various 
names (Bhhta, Yetala, Yaksha, Fr^ta). Amount 
rivers the sacred stream of the Ganges enjoys esi>ecial 
honours. But animals, such as cows, and above all 
sift-kes (the worship of the Nl^as was widespread 
amongst the Buddhists also), trees, and inanimate 
objects are actual fetishes. A sacred tree also, or an 
unhewn stone, is often looked on by the inhabitants 
as the guardian spirit of the village. 

This worship, more especially that of the chief gods, 
is located in many temples, some of which are most 
magnificent. The /Saivas alone are said to possess 
1008 temples, according to the number of their god’s 
names. The most sacred are at Benares, but those in 
southern India (Tanjore, Madura, &c.) are more 
splendid. The service of the tejnple consists in 
keeping the rooms clean, and in the clothing, washing, 
and decorating, of the idols. The gifts brought to 
iliese idols mostly consist of flowers, oil, incense and 
food, of which the priests and the- servants of the god 
receive their share. Bloody sacrifices are offered to 
8 iv& and his wif§ only. In some temples there are 
dances and singers, who practise sacred prostitution ; 
but this licentiousness occurs more particularly in the 
worship of Vishwu and of Durg&. Idolatry prevails 
in these temples also. Idols were unknown in the 
ancient Biihmanic worship, at least they are seldom 
mentioned, but in Hinduism one finds them on all 
sides. These idols vary a gr^t deal, from a rough 
stone to* the gold statue set with precious stones. 
BesiSes this there are all kinds of monstrous forms, 
many-headed and many-armed, &c., as, for instance, 
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tbe sculptures in the Elephanta grove, which unite 
iSSva and P&rvati in one body, and represent their 
numerous followers as dwarfs. Barth remarks most 
aptly, tharti in Hindu idols one sees all shapes ‘ outside 
the limits of what is possible and beautiful.’ These 
idols are mixed up with many symbols, but mete 
symbols also often occur, more especially the Linga. 
There is, for instance, a court in the temple atTanjore 
where no less than io8 stone Lingas are set up. 

In the religious practices there still exists, up to the 
present day, much dating from the ancient ritual or 
from ancient chstoms. We have already spoken of 
gifts made to ancestors ; and to the same class belongs 
all that refers to domestic worship and family religion. 
The ancient ascetic trait still permeates the Hindu 
religion. No European can equal the Hindu or the 
jiohammedans o^ India in fasting. One difference 
only from the ancient Yogis is prominent, namely, that 
in modem India fasting mostly take^, place at stated 
periods, and is therefore embodied in the religious 
calendar. This religious calendar, with its many 
great festivals, belongs to the characteristic signs of 
Hindu worship^. We shaU here mention the Hindu 
festivals only, and not the Mohammedan, howevSr nu- 
merous The great Hindu festivals and pilgi’images 
at which care is taken that there should be many 
attractions at the sacred towns, such as music, proces- 
sions, festival-plays, &c., are the culminating points 
of the social, as well as of the religious life of the 
«* 

‘ Prt of ibis is treated by H, H. WiLsow, * The Religious Festivals of 
the Hindus * (Works, II). « 

* Cp. Gaeoin pK Tassy, M^moire sur lea particularity de la re* 
li^on musalinane dans Tlnde (1869). 
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Hindu. In this we discover a difference between public 
and private cult, unknown to the ancient Brahmanic 
Indian. The popular religions take care to provide 
great public meetings for worship, of which Buddhism, 
with its processions and festivals, had already set the 
example. These gatherings form the meeting-place 
for the followers of various religious circles, within 
the boundaries of Hinduism. 

At the great festivals, sucK as at Kr/sh?ia’s carnival 
in March, at the festival of the sun in January, at 
Krishna’s birthday in August, at the ten September 
days of the Durgap%4 in Bengal, and* at the goddess* 
feast of lanterns in October, &c., Kaivas and Vaish- 
navas take part in common. Only the 'most strict 
c&mlemn in both religions, from a moral point of view, 
the licentious behaviour to which the masses readily 
devote themselves during these days. Puri in Orissa 
is one of the most important places of pilgrimage, 
whither many hundreds of thousands go yearly for 
the festival of t?agannatha (Vishnu). The statement, 
that it is customary for many human beings to be 
willingly crushed under the god’s chariot, W been 
proved by Hunter to be without foundation. Such a 
practice would be utterly repeUent to the mild service 
of Vishnu, who abhors all bloodshed. But it is 
perfectly true, that every year amongst the thousands 
of pilgrims, many fall a victim to the misery and 
pestilence of the hot seasons. 

Chapt£B 83. — Tlie Fr«fMnt Hay. 

Boohs oftJlefermce, Most of the numerous desci-iptions of travels 
and sketches, &c., are worthless ; but the following ought to be men* 
tioned: A. Lvall, Asiatic Studies; Monjeb Williams, Modem 
India and the* Indians (3rd ed. Tr. Or. S.) ; R. N. Oust, Pictures of 
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Indian Lifej W. J. Wilkins, Modem Hinduism, being an account of 
the religion and life of the Hindus in Northern India (1887). A 
connected statement and survey are given in Hunter’s book, The 
Indian Empire, which has been already mentioned, and in Goblet 
d’Alvi Ella’s L’e volution religieuse contemporaine chez les Anglais, 
les America! 118 et les Hindous (1884). 

In our century also, India has had its great teachers 
or founders of religion, and Hinduism has proved its 
vitality, not merely in the noisy worship of the people, 
but also in the serious work of thought and sentiment 
among men of genius. We begin with Rammohun 
Roy (1774-1833), the founder of the Brahma Samaj. 
He was keenly® opposed to idolatry and clung to the 
unity of the^ godhead, which ho declared to have been 
manifested much cai 4 ier in the Veda than as taught 
in the Bible .or Koran. He had already begun 
bring about friendly relations with European culture, 
w^en lie died whilst on a visit to England, His 
successor Debendranath-Tagore took the important 
step of breaking with the authority ofcthe Vedas. His 
Brahma-Dharma preached much ‘more definitely than 
did his predecessor, the unity and spirituality of God, 
the creator o£ the whole world, whom alone one must 
serve. He was followed by Keshub-Chunder-Sen 
(1838-] 884), a man of fiery spirit, fiersuasivc eloquence, 
and with far-reaching ideas, but, owing to these high 
gifts, he was dragged into playing a part for which 
his moral power was not sufficient. Ho began by 
trying to introduce religious reform into social life, 
and he utterly ignored all difference of caste. On 
this question ho separated in 1866, because Deben- 
drahath-Tagore fought shy of these radical results. 
Debendranath-Tagore remained the head of the com- 
munity, which henceforth received the name of Adi- 
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Sam&j (old Samiij) ; whilst the reformers under Keshub 
constituted themselves as the Erahma-Sam&j of India. 
In this circle Keshub-Chunder-Sen was continually 
introducing his social ideas. He was opposed to child 
marriages and the heathen rites of the Hindu religion, 
bUt yet he submitted to both, when it was essential to 
obtain a prospect of a wider spreading of his religion, 
by means of the marriage of his daughter with a 
MahSr&ga. StiU he tried to formulate some ideas 
w^eh were partly very sublime. His awakened 
mkid received the deepest impressions from Hindu, 
as well as from Christian philosophy and religion, 
aisd he tried to unite both in a loftier unity. He 
turned his eyes towards Europe far more than any of 
His countrymen. During a journey thither this learned 
man was feted to an exaggerated degree in the highest 
circles of culture, and ever sinc$ then he was m 
active correspondence with Max Mulleb The idea 
gradually ripeivied within him, that he could give a 
practical religious tuin to the principle of the general 
science of religion, as understood in Europe, and could 
found a religion which should embrace the elements 
of truth found in all religions. He gave to Christ the 
di-st place among the prophets, and when in a brilliant 
speech he had present^ Christ as the great teacher of 
truth for In<^ also, many people thought that he 
wished to go over to Chrislianity. But this was not 
what he meant: he only wished to overcome the 
opposition between Europe and Asia, Christian and 
Hindu, in his new cosmopolitan, Unitarian, an4.mystic 
religion.* In this religion, his own person was always 
takflog an ever increasingly prominent position, As 
* See BIaz MCi.i.eb’b Biographioal Emys (1884). 
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that of the inspired leader. . Max Mulleb warned 
him a^inst his theory of Adesha, that is, the inner 
providential guidance, the voice of conscience as an 
authority in religious matters. At last a new religion 
was formally established ; in 1 880 Keshub proclaimed 
the new dispensation (Nava Bidhan), in which tire 
harmony of all religions was said to be attained. 
But the (droughts of a spiritual religion were often 
expressed in S3rmbols wffieh he borrowed from Hin- 
duism. The importance of the whole development of 
the Brahma-Samaj lies much more in the value of the 
persons and pfinciples, than in the spread of the 
religion, which counts its followers only amongst the 
educated classes in the towns, and exercises no lasting 
influence on the people. It caused a reaction in the 
Arya Sam&j under the learned and much respected 
Day^nanda-SaraavAti (1827-1883), who defended the 
authority of the Vedas, and even declared that all 
true knowledge (even that of our own times), was 
possessed by the Vedic singers. 

We must here mention a religions society not 
emanating from the Indian religion, but outwardly 
conforming with it, namely, the Theosophical Society. 
It was founded in America ; but fls leaders keep their 
eyes’ turned more especially towards India. These 
leaders (amongst whom are ‘Colonel Olcott and 
Countess Blavatsky) claim to possess the secret which 
li«i at the foundation of all religions, but is preserved 
n^ost pure in the esoteric Buddhism of certain Lamas 
in Tib^t. Several of these people write a great deal 
about the compai'ative history of religion, the secrets 
of which they reveal^. We thus see how^in India 
^ See J. Baiss 4C^ La uouvelle Th^osopliie, K. H. K. (1884). 
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also, umtarian and mystic tendencies often combined 
together, are at work. We shall not here discuss 
what may be expected from such movements ; an 
historical statement does not have to prophesy the 
future. We shall end our religious survey with a 
glance at the religious statistics of India, as given 
by Hunter. The}^ date, it is true, from the year 
1871, but no important alterations have taken place 
since then. From the std.tistics, wo see that the 
majority of the inhabitants cling to Hinduism, in 
round numbers 140 millions of the 190 forming 
the total number. To these must be added about two 
million Sikhs, and about three million Gainas and 
Buddhists (the latter in Burmah), more than forty 
million Mohammedans, and barely one and a half 
million Christians (Hindus and Europeans together). 
As regards this last number, we i^ust remember tliat 
Christianity was introduced at an eaidy date into 
India. Even if we do not accept the Hindu apostolate 
of St. Thomas as historical it is nevertheless a fact, 
that in the fifth century Nestorianism spread along 
the Malabar coast. Since the year 1500 Catholic 
missionaiies from Portugal have been active, and even 
at the present time the Catholics in Hindustan are 
more numerous than the Protestants. Protestantism, 
though it has been prehched, ever since the last century 
by missionaries, some of them most excellent men, 
has not yet produced any lasting impression on the 
Hindus, least of all amongst the educated classes, but 
it has made real progress amongst the Dravidian 
population. 

* Bee B.. 0 A, Lirsirs, Die epokryphe Apoetelgeaohichten uiwi Apo- 
eteUegenden, I. 






